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L feel, said Mrs. Bundy 


‘Like a one-ton truck.!” 


RS. BUNDY doesn’t choose to mar- 
ket by bicycle. But her gas-eating 
car's in the shop being overhauled. 

No one warned Mrs. Bundy that smoke 
coming from a car’s exhaust pipe is a com- 
mon sign of excessive engine wear (which 
might have been prevented with the right 
kind of motor oil). Otherwise, the smoke 
she saw trailing behind other folks’ cars 
might have reminded her to take care of 
her own with Insulated Havoline. 

Insulated Havoline Motor Oil prevents 
premature engine wear two 
ways: it won’t break down un- 
der engine heat, yet flows read- 
ily when you're starting a cold 







engine. That’s protection! And besides, 
it’s a distilled oil, free of carbon-form- 
ing impurities. 

Let every smoking exhaust you see 
serve to remind you: Stop needless en- 
gine wear in your cart with Insulated 
Havoline Motor Oil! 


The Texas Company feels that one important 
part of its war job is to KEEP YOUR CAR ON 
THE JOB. You're welcome to drive in to any 
Texaco Dealer’s for a check-up of tires, bat- 
tery, chassis and motor lubrication system. 
Tune in the TEXACO STAR 
THEATRE every Sunday night. 


See your local newspaper for 
time and station. 


SMOKE MEANS TROUBLE AND WASTED GAS 








HAVOLINE 


MOTOR OIL 








Youre loleowe at 


TEXACO DEALERS 


Phote everteny Californie Concumers Corp 


It's a juicy job for Koroseal 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


ps second—enough orange juice 
for a. family of twenty. In an 
hour—72,000 oranges or lemons cut 
and squeezed, That was the goal for 
this group of big juice extractors. But 
the little rubber cups that held the 
fruit against the squeezer couldn't 
stand the oils and acids in the rinds. 
The rubber swelled; changed shape 
and made the pressure on the fruit 
uneven so that all the juice was not 
extracted. 


Some material had to be found that 


was flexible enough to hold the fruit 
Reg. T. M, 


at just the right pressure. It had to 
resist the action of the oil and acid in 
the skins of all citrus fruits. And most 
important of all, it must not impart 
the slightest odor to the juice. 

B. F. Goodrich had developed Koro- 
seal, a flexible material made from 
limestone, coke and salt. Koroseal has 
been used as a waterproof coating for 
cloth and paper, as a lining for acid 
tanks, and in places where resistance 
to oil was needed. Cups made of 
Koroseal were tried in the juicer. They 
were impervious to wil and acid, and 


did not impart any odor to the juice. 
Today each machine turns out 150 
gallons of untainted juice an hour. 

Koroseal is now being used in es- 
sential war applications and-can’t be 
sold for home use. But it’s available 
for essential industrial uses, and limited 
amounts can be used for experiment. 
Write us if you have any problem- 
which Koroseal might solve. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Koroseal Division, 
Akron, Ohio, fea 


B.F. Goodrich 
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No friction here... 


THE LADS who fly our bombers are 
teamed temperamentally for friction- 
free and split-second coordination to 
beat the enemy to the punch. They 
are the height of “all for one, one 
for all.” 


Likewise, in their “Suzy Q’s” and 
‘Fat Emma’s,” tons of intricate ma- 
chinery and instruments turning on 
thousands of ball bearings function 
freely, smoothly and accurately — all 


to one paramount purpose—defeat to 
the Axis. 


And teamed with men and mech- 


anism, New Departure Ball Bearings 


Back the Attack . . . with War Bonds 


are carrying the brunt of this job— 
reducing friction, keeping things cool, 
postponing wear and maintaining 
precise location of parts. 


THE TIME IS NOW 
Bearing application is a 
highly specialized art. 
Wisdom dictates consult- 
ing our engineers on new 
designs while yet in the 
formative stage. 


NOTHING ROLLS LIKE A BALL 








THE FORGED SSTEEL BEARING 


NEW DEPARTURE + DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ° BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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‘LETTERS 


G. I. Radio 


Newsweek reaches us overseas. We found 
that while action was raging over here (and 
we were right in it) your correspondents gave 
us a better picture of what we were doing than 
we ourselves knew. Your “home front” stories 
have kept us in touch with activities in which 
we all have an interest. 

But with an article in your July 19 issue, we 
definitely take issue! Your correspondent, Al 
Newman, in speaking of American radio in 
England, calls: “The American Forces network, 
[the] first venture of its kind in history . . . took 
the air on the afternoon of July 4.” 

In Africa on the Fourth of July, five Amer- 
ican expeditionary stations not only celebrated 
the day, but a six-month anniversary of opera- 
tion. Despite loss of equipment and lack of 
materials, the first American expeditionary sta- 
tion in Africa (and in history) took the air 
soon after the original landings. The stations 
brought to G.I.’s all the main attractions of 
the States (transcribed), plus American-style 
news and platter-chatter. Even that first sta- 
tion, running with a record library of some 
twenty “borrowed” recordings, started a full- 
day program from 11 in the morning to 2 in 
the afternoon and from 6 until 10:80 at night. 

_ Your reporter rang the bell when he spoke of 
“the importance of radio in American life,” for 
the immediate response to our station would 
have caused Crossley to establish a new high. 
Chow halls in all the areas clamored for loud 
speakers; G.I.’s invaded French radio shops 
where they picked up all the radios they could 
at any price ($100 was a reasonable average); 
and those who couldn’t buy sets made them 
out of old baling wire and expendable material 
found on the beaches. Our first transmitter was 
made in much the same manner and was small 
enough to fit an ordinary icebox. 

Your correspondent was right again when 
he said that American radio differed from the 
BBC. To the soldier who missed “plugs,” we 
“sold”: “itchy, scratchy long Johns with a reet 
pleat and a drop seat.” 





Anpre Baruch 
Capt., Signal Corps 
Officer-in-Charge 
North Africa 


Newsweek salutes the achievements of Cap- 
tain Baruch (in civilian life the well-known 
CBS announcer), who, a month after the Afri- 
can landings and six months before the English 
network was established, started broadcasting 
for our forces in the Mediterranean theater. 
However, his “network” consisted at first of 
only one station, to which others were later 
added. The American Forces network in Eng- 
land can justify its claim, reported by Al New- 
man, of being “the first tn history,” because 
from its start it was a complete chain of 
stations. 


Service Ribbons 


I should like to draw your attention to a 
British point of view. Your excellent color plate 
of medal ribbons in your current issue [Oct. 11) 
reminds me that the average Britisher is in- 


.clined to smile broadly when he beholds an 
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Every branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No. 8 of 4 series, Signal Corps. 


Greuits of Victory!—that’s what this lineman and his comrades in the Signal 
Corps are providing. They’re building and keeping open the telephone lines that 
help to coordinate attack and defense in every battle zone. Mile after mile they'll 
push forward, often under fire, till their Circuits of Victory reach ‘round the world! 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT, 


He needs help 
»».from YOU! 


Won't you help him—by turning 
your dollars into. fighting planes, 
tanks, guns and ships? The more 
money you invest in War Bonds... 
regularly, week after week «~~ the 
sooner the Axis will be crushed. 
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What many doctors 


think about that cold 







Research showed that antiseptic gargle used early, often and 
regularly, may help head off a cold or lessen its severity 


The time to get after a cold is when it 
is just getting started. Intelligent precau- 
tionary measures may avert a great deal 
of trouble. 


Outstanding medical opinion now 
holds that a virus initiates many colds. 
Then a potentially troublesome family of 
germs, called the Secondary Invaders, 
may stage a ‘“‘mass invasion’’ of throat 
tissues when body resistance is lowered 
by fatigue, drafts, wet or cold feet, or 
sudden changes of temperature. 


Attack Germs Before They Attack You 


There is considerable evidence to show 
that if this ‘‘mass invasion’”’ can be averted 
the course of a cold itself may be checked. 


That is why it is important, at the very 
first symptom, to start gargling with 
Listerine Antiseptic. This delightful am- 
ber germicide reaches way back on throat 
surfaces, to kill millions of these Second- 
ary Invaders. 


That is why, we believe, tests made 


over a period of twelve years showed 
such remarkable results. 


Fewer Colds & Sore Throats, Tests Showed 


Think of it! Those test subjects who gar- 
gled Listerine Antiseptic regularly twice a 
day had fewer colds and fewer sore throats 
than non-garglers. When colds did develop 
they were generally milder in character. 


Surely, when you feel a cold coming 


on, it’s just plain common sense to start 
gargling with Listerine Antiseptic. Its 
test record makes it a distinctly worth- 
while precaution. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
BECAUSE OF WARTIME restrictions you may not 
always be able to get Listerine Antiseptic in your 


favorite size. Most drug counters will, however, 
have it generally available in some size. 





The threatening “Secondary invaders” 
which Listerine Antiseptic attacks 





TOP ROW, left to right: Preumococcus Type t11, Pneu- 
mococcus Type IV, Streptococcus Viridans, Friediand- 
er's Bacillus. BOTTOM ROW, left to right: Streptococ- 
cus Hemolyticus, Bacillus Influenzee, Micrococcus 


Aureus. 





You can see by their names that they’re 
nothing to fool with. Millions of them can 
live on mouth and throat surfaces, waiting 
until body resistance is lo to strike. 
You can realize the importance of the regu- 
lar use of Listerine Antiseptic to try to keep 
their numbers. reduced. 
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American soldier or sailor gaily bedecked with 
ribbons, like Fifth Avenue on St. Patrick’s Day. 
The idea gets around that American medals are 
dished out with a packet of cigarettes. 

This is a rank injustice to the “Colin Kellys” 
of the Allies who have done something other 
than join the armed forces. If any other Allied 
soldier is wearing a ribbon the odds are that he 
has done something to earn it. 


A. H. Stewart 
Baltimore, Md. 


PODPD 


Goss and Benson 


In your issue of Oct. 11, under the heading 
“Farm Leaders,” you printed pictures purport- 





International 
Ezra Benson 


Associated Press 


Albert Goss 


ing to be those of the chiefs of the four chief 
farm organizations: Edward A. O’Neal of the 
Farm Bureau Federation, Albert S. Goss of the 
National Grange, Ezra Benson of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, and James G. 
Patton of the National Farmers Union. But 
the pictures supposed to be those of Goss and 
Benson looked to me actually to be two pictures 
of Goss. How come? 


J. G. Howarp 
Columbus, Ohio 


Mr. Howard is right; through an office error 
NeEwswexkK did print two pictures of Mr. Goss. 
Therefore, to set matters aright, we herewith 
reproduce a picture of Mr. Benson alongside 
one of Mr. Goss. 


‘Geronimo! 

Can you inform me why paratroopers shout 
the word “Geronimo” when they leap from 
airplanes? ~ 


Mark W. Baker 
Inglewood, Calif. 


The paratroopers’ yell originated at Fort 
Benning with members of the 505th Battalion, 
who saw the movie “Geronimo” the night be- 
fore they made their first jump, and started 
yelling the term in the “Hi-yo, Silver!” manner. 
The purpose of this or any yell is to relieve 
pressure in the ears from the fall, and to relieve 
nervous tension. 


PPP 


Books for Britons 

Out in the Mediterranean theater of war, 
British soldiers and sailors—along with our 
men and Canadian and Australian troops—are 
sweating and bleeding and dying that the 
cause of freedom may live. 

We st home are doing what we can to help 
in the battle for humanity. We do war work 
or we take a hand in civilian defense or ™ 
one of the agencies which gives aid to our 
fighting men. We buy bonds or grow victory 
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. But Doctors, nurses and patients know these 
s and vehicles of mercy. They serve on the battle fronts. 
ctures Night and day, they perform their errands of speed 


and risk bringing rescue and comfort with them 
wherever they go. 
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THE ATTACK - BUY WAR BONDS 






Cini and men of the U. S. Army 
call these the “fighting trucks.” They move with 
the troops. They were built for battle. They are 
cross-country carriers for arms and men. They are the 
military team-mates of your friends, the Dodge trucks 
that haul milk and steel and coal in the U. S. A. 
They are now in battle action on many fronts. They 
are the result of years of close co-operation between 
the U. S. Army and Chrysler Corporation. 






A Fighting Carrier “~“"*R 
of Men and Weapons 


With its cargo body and side sea 
this fighter truck can also mount guns for attack an 
defense as it moves with men and munitions into 
battle. Its big Dodge engine will serve efficiently in 
every climate from tropics to arctic, Like its fighter 
companions, it will ford most streams and 
take the average swamp or mud bed 
in its stride. 






PLYMOUTH +» DODGE - DE SOTO + CHRYSLER 

















FLORSHEIM 
SHOES 


Longer Rationed Wear 








The DEARBORN S-1076 


Florsheim solves the problem of fewershoes by pro- 
viding you with better shoes—designed and built 
to wear longer. Care for the shoes you own; buy 
new shoes only when you need them—and then 
insist on the best. Remember, America’s fighting 
men are hard on shoes; you can’t afford to be. 


Most Styles 


Om 





.THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO e MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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gardens. But there is still another important. 


way that we can do our part to make life 
easier for our fighters—sending them books. 
When these men have a few. moments of rest 
and respite they want something to read. Thou- 
sands of books have already gone to them, 
but they never have enough. 

Many of us are giving cash to the British 
War Relief Society through the National War 
Fund but all of us can help further for we all 
have books we are through with. Pocket-size 
books are greatly in demand and even volumes 
of funnies are read avidly. 

The British War Relief Society is ‘endeavor- 
ing to help meet this need and hopes your 
readers will respond. Books should be sent to 
the nearest headquarters of the British War 
Relief Society of America. In New York the 
society is located at 745 Fifth Avenue. 


Mrs. Bernarp Barucs Jr. 
“New York City 


Replies to Mr. Boucher 


Fearing that your well-informed reader-audi- 
ence would be misled by the letter headed 
“French Canada on Loyalty” in your Sept. 20 
issue, I would like to inform you and your 
readers of some basic facts: 

1—In enlistments (Canada’s is a volunteer 
army) British section of Canada has sup- 
plied 85 per cent of all eligible males, while 
Quebec has supplied 12 per cent. 

2—C&sualties prove the same thing. In a re- 
view of 68 official RCAF casualty lists, taken 
at random, and involving 770 names, Ontario 
supplies 465; U.S.A., 96; British from Quebec, 
86; French from Quebec, $1. Quebec’s popula- 
tion is about 90 per cent French. The US.A. 
casualties in the RCAF are three times those 
of the 8,000,000 French in Quebec. You can 
readily see the ratio. 


Joun Mason Apams 
Calgary, Alta. 


_ I would like ta correct the apparently wrong 
impression Mr. Boucher’s last paragraph por- 
trays, in which he stated that almost half of 
Canada’s Fourth Victory Loan was subscribed 
by Quebec province and the great English prov- 
ince of Ontario came no where near those of his 
province. In fairness to the people of Ontario 
and to your millions of readers the world over, 
I suggest you print the actual figures. 


Frep Hevenor 
Toronto, Ont. 


The Royal Bank of Canada supplies the fol- 
lowing final figures on. purchases in the Fourth 


Victory Loan: 
All Canada $1,308,985,500 
Ontario 641,638,950 
Quebec 360,696,600 


PBPEL 

Informal Portrait 

It is extremely appropriate that you divert 
from the stuffy atmosphere of formal education 
to give us an informal portrait of a true son 
of our picturesquely informal Southwest, 
namely: J. Frank Dobie (Newsweek, Oct. 25). 

Give us more unconventionality. To me, 
that’s a part of the democracy I am helping to 
pfeserve. 

Pvr. Don LOoLar 
Camp Davis, N.C. 
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MERICAN soldiers are famous the world 
A over for their precision in movement, 
their accuracy in marksmanship but above 
all for their intestinal fortitude, their stami- 
na. And the products of American industry 
have earned in peacetime and to a still 
larger measure in war the reputation for 
strength, durability and flawless stamina. 


McQuay-Norris through its metallurgical 
research, heat treating, testing and inspec- 
tion...through its thirty-three years’ ex- 


perience in machining and finishing to 
micro-inch accuracy... is producing vital 
parts for products used in planes, scout 
cars, trucks, tractors and ships... better 
than they were ever made before. 


To put it simply, McQuay-Norris is pro- 
ducing precision parts, accurate parts... 
parts that do the job unfailingly . . . parts 
that have stamina. With the dawn of a 


_ brighter tomorrow, McQuay-Norris will 


serve peacetime industry more importantly. 


McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 


| PARTS 
St. Louis, Mo. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 
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of War-Boss 


becomes “assistant” with 


“Ive become a real executive assis- 













“and here’s another great time saver! Before, 
when I had to sit in on interviews or negotia- 
tions, I also had to type all my notes imme- 
diately, for future reference. Now, with 
SoundScriber all I do is file the featherlight 
. disc—in less space than a letterhead—and 
presto! There’s a permanent, indisputable 
record of exactly what was said and agreed 


upon. SoundScriber discs are unbreakable—can be shoal 
back as many times as necessary, or portions transcribed 


if the need arises.” 





bes: describes the 7” 
wafer thin SoundScriber 
disc. Can be mailed or 
filed like a letter. 














tant to the chief, now that our 
office is, equipped with Sound- 
Scribers. While he is dictating, 
interviewing or negotiating, I can 
be doing other important work. 
My presence isn’t needed to take 
down what is said. SoundScriber 
does that — makes an infallible 
record of every word whether it’s 
one man dictating or several men 
in conference. 






Executives who need indisputable records of negotiations, 
conferences, etc., or wish to speed their dictation, should 
investigate SoundScriber’s modern method. You can get 
SoundScribers now, if your work is war essential. Wire or 
write for descriptive folder. The SoundScriber Corpora- 


tion, Dept. N-7, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 
Copyright 1943, The SoundScriber Corp. 
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ELECTRONIC BUSINESS RECORDING 
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-The Army is... men... trained men... equipped and maintained. On 


the home front... in factories and on farms ... civilians produce the 
armament and food and supplies. The bridge between civilians who fur- 
nish and soldiers who use... is ... the Army Service Forces. Wherever 
the soldier is . . . whatever he does ... the Army Service Forces are 
charged with seeing that he lacks no essential thing. To fulfill the task 
outlined in the twenty-one words above. . . literally . .. the “impossible” 











“AYE, AYE, SIR” 


In old English,“Aye”meant“yes.” 
It means far more in the Navy. 
“Aye, Aye, Sir,” means that the 

order is understood and will be 

obeyed. 
The Navy has given Zenith many 

“orders” war began. 


ha, we believes bec “Aye, A astided b a by ? 
the “intelligence ng over init 


as the Na ys) with whic ative 
ese ord orders have been been executed. 











.and the “miraculous” become daily routine with the Army Service Forces. 


—in days of civilian radio, Zenith was proud of its long 

series of “firsts”—improvements.which made radio history 

and established leadership in the industry. — 
—today our viewpoint has changed—materially. 

—engaged exclusively in war production, the things we have 

been called upon to do—the tasks we have succeeded in 

accomplishing, corel improvements in civilian radio 

literally look like “child’s play.” 


—the work f our engineers in radionics has made the “im- 
possible” possible an roocaplished the “miraculous.” 
*_mark that word “RADIONICS” (with its subdivisions 
of Electronics, Radio, etc.) —it has brought into reality and 
being, devices which only a year or so ago came in the“im- 
possible” and “miraculous” categories. 

—today Zenith works in the science of radionics for our 
armed forces alone. 

—in that bright “tomorrow” when peace returns— 


—we can only say—the post-war radios that Zenith will 
produce will contain many interesting new developments. 


—that statement is based upon experience which we can not 
now reveal—but you may take our word that it is a fact. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 


BETTER THAN CASH 


-RADIO 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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Babies: To Mr. anp Mrs. Watter. B. 
Forp, II, an 8-pound son, WatTeR Buu 
Forp, III, Oct. 27 in Detroit. Mrs. Ford, 
daughter of the late Epsex Forp, is mar- 
ried to a Ford previously unrelated to the 
manufacturing family. The child is the 
first great-grandson of Henry Forp .. . 
Exizasetah Louise Younc, who also 
weighed 8 pounds, to screen actor and 
Mrs. Rosert Youn, Oct. 28 in Hollywood. 


Birthdays: Apmir- 
AL WituiaM F. Hat- 
sEY Jr., 61, Oct. 30 
. Paut Joseru 
GoEBBELS, . German 
Propaganda Minister, 
46, Oct. 29. Recently 
he wrote that Ger- 
many gue “no 
signs of military or 
PR gag moral collapse,” but 
that Allied bombings 
“represent the 'lion’s share of our troubles” 
Owen D. Youne, lawyer, former 
General Electric Co. 
board chairman, and 
father of the Young» 
plan, 69, Oct. 27... 
Fatuer Cuartes E. 
Coveniin, 52, Oct. 
25. In Boston, 350 
“Friends of Father 
Coughlin” celebrated 
the event on Oct. 26 
with a dinner closed Acme 
to the press. Father Coughlin 
Weddings: At a British consulate in 
North Africa, Ar Cuter Marsa Sir 
Artnur Wriu1amM Tepper, commander of 
the Allied Air Forces in that theater, mar- 
ried Mrs. Marte Buiack, to whom he had 
been engaged for a month (NEwsweEEk, 
Sept. 27). Gen. Dwicut D. E1sennower 
attended .. . Ina Ray Hutton, 25, blond 
bandleader, married a member of her 
orchestra Lovis P. Parisotto, in Mar- 
ion, Ark. Last summer she was “too busy 
to get married” (Newsweek, Aug. 23). 


Gas: SecrETARY OF 
tHe Interior Har- 
oup L. Icxgs, fuel ad- 
ministrator, was 
inducted into the 
Dexter Fellows Tent, 
Circus Saints and Sin- 
ners, Club of Amer- 
_ iéa, in New York. 
Amid ‘ribbing on-the 
gasoline situation, 
Ickes sat on a model 
Big Inch pipeline in 
an -oil_ mechanic’s 
duster and cracked: 
“I'd even give .you 
more gas if I could.” 


Good-Will Girl: For promoting: “closer 


cultural understanding” between this coun- 


Misses Montez and Trujillo 


try and her own, Marta Montez received 
two medals from the Dominican Republic, 
presented to her in Los Angeles by Fior 
TrusitLo, daughter of the Dominican 
President. 


Retired: Vice Apmirat Apotpnus AN- 
pREws, who reached the Navy’s retire- 
ment age of 64 on Oct. 7, left the service 
on Nov. 1. He had been in command of 
the important Eastern Sea Frontier ever 
since the job was set up on Feb. 16, 1942, 
as one measure to defeat the U-boats then 


preying close to the Atlantic Coast. Vice ~ 


ApmiraL Hersert Fairrax Leary suc- 
ceeds to that command. 


Rights: Mrs. Dororay Biackwety of 
Oxford carried to the British Court of 
Appeal her contention that she—not her 
husband—had the right to more than £103 
(about $414) which she saved from her 
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hodsdesing Micwance! The court said 
no. “Why, on your argument,”. Lorp Jus- 
tice Sir Rayner Gopparp explained, “if a 
husband wanted roast beef for dinner, his 
wife could say, ‘No, I shall give you corned 
beef,” and save the balance . . . Even in 
these days a poor husband has some rights.” 
The British Married Women’s Association, 


‘which backed Mrs. Blackwell, started a 


national campaign for revision of the law, 


Back and Forth: 
ADOLPHE MENJOU 
came back from four 
and a half months of 
entertaining service- 
men in England, 
North Africa, and 
Sicily. He wore out 
two suits and “never 
worked so hard” 
Irving) Beruin and 
his cast of 150 G.I.’s | 
arrived in London to 
present “This Is the 
Army.” 


Gilding:It took four 
hours. for MARLENE 
Dietricu, Hollywood — 
star, to gild her fa- 
mous legs and get 
dressed for-a special- 
ty.dance she does in 
a forthcoming movie. - 
It was worth it. 


Associated Press 


Legs of Gold 


My Son: Capr. Jonatuan M. Wan. 
wricHt 5TH whose father is Lt. Gen. Jona- 
THAN M. Wainwricut 41TH, Jap-impris- 
oned hero of Corregidor, was himself a 
hero at the Battle of Salerno. After his 
own merchant ship 
was sunk, he and a 
volunteer crew board- 
ed a derelict ship in 
danger of falling apart 
and steered its cargo 
of gasoline and am- 
munition to a safe 
port. Wainwright’s 
own ship blew up 
after a bomb set its ‘Acme 
gasoline cargo afire. Wainwright 5th 
Deaths: Gustavus F. Swirt, 62, seventh 
son of the founder of the great meat pack- 
ing company and at his death vice chair- 
man of the board of. directors of Swift & 
Co., in Chicago, Oct. 28 . . . Josepn E. Wn- 
ENER, 71, financier, art collector, and turf- 
man, of a heart attack, in Elkins Park, 
Pa., Oct. 26. He built 

the Hialeah’ race 

track at Miami in ~ 

1981, and was princi- — 

pal owner of Belmont-— 

Park, New York ... 


Pas er Acme 
' Maz Reinhardt 





Wr wasa surprise dawn attack! Scores of huge artil- 
lery pieces were wheeled into position down tortuous 
mountain slopes and over the punishing deserts of 
Africa. Tons of guns always under complete control— “ 
eased along or stopped short by WarnerElectricBrakes. 
Yes, modern tractor-trailers and many other types 
of power equipment will be braked electrically after 
the war. Warner Electric Brakes, performance-proved 
on thousands of essential motor transports and artil- 
lery pieces in: grueling war service all over the world, 
will be available for a wide range of new applications. 


_ Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. wr | 
Beloit, Wisconsin | IS AyAds 


SONTROLLED SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE |) 











If you’ve ever seen a parked car go hurtling down 
the hill without any driver, you know how we 
felt that terrible day! 

In a matter of seconds our family bus had 
smashed another car and had injured two people. 

Tom and I were worried sick... when along came Mr. 
Friendly, the American Mutual man. 

“Big trouble,” he said, “calls for big help! 

Then, before you could say “American Mutual,” he grew 
as big as a house! 

“Don’t you worry!” he smiled. “Your insurance covers 
everything. And my strength is as the strength of 5,000 
doctors, 4,000 lawyers, millions of dollars. 





”? 


“Suddenly Mr. Friendly 


grew as big as a house!” 


eee” 


thing for little people like us 





“Why, I can take care of the doctor bills with my little 
finger . . . I can fix the cars without batting an eyelash... . 
and damage suits, nothin’ to’em!. 

“Excuse me,” he'said. “Some other things I've gotta fix.” 

Then he leaned across town, replaced a house that had 
burned and reimbursed a family that had been robbed. 

“Insurance,” said Tom, “is a big thing. . . . A wonderful 


1”? 


Remember Mr. Friendly when you think of insurance. 
He stands for the prompt, cheerful service you get from 
American Mutual. ... Write for free copy of “Watch,” the 
magazine that helps make your home safer. , 


ay 








with American Mutual, 5,000 


See for yourself how you stand insurance-wise! You can do it quickly and easily with 
the All American Plan— American Mutual’s new plan which enables any man to When tr ouble comes 
evaluate his insurance without leaving his easy chair. Enjoy the peace of mind that 
comes with knowing you're Properly protected. And remember . . . when you insure 
loctors and 4,000 lawyers are readily available to you 
... a staff of safety engineers is constantly on guard for you .«. and you have the 
Opportunity to save 20% ... one-fifth! . . . on your premiums. Send for your All 
American Plan today. No obligation. Just write Dept. A-23, American Mutual — 
Liability Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 





Your helping hand 





AMERICAN MUTUAL... the first Anieriean liability insurance company 


1943, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


Washington hopes now that the Japs 
can be cleaned out of the Solomons by 
the end of November, a year and three 
months after the first U.S. landings on 
Guadalcanal . . . According to London 
sources, Lt. Gen. Omar Bradley, who led 
the Second Corps in Tunisia, will head 


-the American field forces in the western 


invasion . . . Don’t expect Russia to be 
represented on the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff as a result of the Moscow confer- 
ence; such a move isn’t likely as long as 
the Soviet remains at peace with Japan 
. . - Some lawyers contend the court’s 
ruling in the Associated Press case fur- 
nishes a strong possibility for similar suits 
against the United Press and International 
News Service. 


Strategic Victory 


Washington regards the good news from 
the Moscow conference as ample com- 
pensation for the fact that the Russian 
victory in the Dnieper Bend won’t reach 
its hoped-for proportions. At the outset, 
there was reason to hope that as many as 
500,000 Nazis might be trapped and a 
defeat at least as crushing as Stalingrad 
administered. The effect of such a loss 
on the already shaky home morale in 
Germany was expected to be enormous, 
perhaps strong enough to threaten Hitler’s 
position. But latest military advices indi- 
cate the Nazis have successfully with- 
drawn a good percentage of their troops. 
However, the strategic importance of 
Soviet control of the Crimea and the 
Black Sea can’t be mitigated, and the 
unity shown at theeMoscow meeting may, 
in the long run, have as much effect on 
German morale. 


Texas Primary Case 


Veteran Supreme Court observers tip 
that it is a good bet the court will declare 
the so-called Texas “white primary” un- 
constitutional. The case hinges on the 
right of the Democratic party convention 
in Texas to determine who shall vote in 
party primaries. Negroes, who have been 
barred under’ this, claim it amounts to a 
denial of suffrage since the Democratic 
party is practically the only party in 
Texas. The fact that the court accepted 
the case for review, although it upheld 


the law several years ago, indicates it will 
probably reverse itself. Some Democratic 
congressmen are worried about the prob- 
able decision, pointing out that it will add 
to the Administration’s troubles in Texas. 


National Notes 


The U.S. has a catalogue, part of the 
Mellon collection, which details practi- 
cally every notable European art treasure; 
it will be used to help unscramble Nazi 
art thefts after the-war .. . Reporters who 
checked the story insist military authori- 
ties lied when they denied afl intentions 
of providing congressmen with tickets to 
the restricted Army-Navy football game 
at West Point ... No official announce- 
ment has been made, but plans are under 
way for a big Washington celebration 
Dec. 17—the 40th anniversary of the 
Wright brothers’ Kitty Hawk flight. 


Tax Council Lowdown 


Persons solicited for contributions to the 
Western Tax Council, a Chicago organiza- 
tion, should be interested in some of the 
persons who are or have been connected 
with it. The Council’s prime purpose now 
is to push a constitutional amendment 
limiting Federal taxes (Periscope, Oct. 11). 
It is headed by reputable businessmen, but 
has as its paid tax consultant J. A. Arnold, 
formerly connected with the American 
Taxpayers League and other similar organ- 
izations. As such, he was investigated and 
blasted by a 1929 Senate committee on 
lobbying as a man “utterly without regard 


for veracity” who used the tax organiza-_ 


tions as as means of making a living. Also, 
until recently, a Mr. Olson solicited funds 
for the organization, retaining as his com- 
mission from 40 to 50% of the amount col- 
lected—an unusually liberal allowance. 


Carol’s Chances 


Despite employment of a high-priced 


publicity man, don’t expect the campaign 
to get King Carol and Magda Lupescu 
into the country to be successful. Aside 
from the moral grounds which would be 
cited against Lupéscu’s admission, politi- 
cal problems are involved. The King’s 


presence might cause discontent among‘ 
Free Rumanian groups here and it might” 


also imply that Washington favored his 
restoration. This, in addition to stirring 
up a tempest among liberal groups, might 
be considered an affront by Russia. 


Tax Tidbits 


Because the House Ways and Means 
Committee has made unprecedented speed 
on the current tax bill, there’s now an 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


excellent chance that some measure will 
reach the President’s desk before the first 
of the year . . . Many Congressional 
sources don’t expect the Senate to do any 
drastic rewriting of the House bill; taxes 
are so touchy politically it’s believed the 
Senate may want the House to bear full 
responsibility . . . The chief Congressional 
supporters of a sales tax come from states 
which have found it brings in a maximum 
of revenue with a minimum of public 
squawks. 





Trends Abroad 


1. the excitement of Russian victories 
to the south, don’t overlook signs that an 
important drive is coming soon in the 
Leningrad area .. . And there’s now every 


evidence of Finnish willingness to make. 


peace with Russia provided Helsinki is not 
required to give up Hangé . . . Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, more and more 
worried by Allied victories, have lately 
begun soliciting Turkey’s friendship, but 
without notable success . . . German offi- 
cials, claiming the Russians haven’t equip- 
ment or training comparable to the Allies, 
insist to neutrals they aren’t worried 
about Soviet bombing attacks from the 
east. 


German Army Shifts 


Allied military men don’t question Rus- 
sian reports that the Nazis are constantly 
moving divisions from France to the east- 
ern front. However, they point out that 
this doesn’t mean total German strength 
in the west has been materially reduced. 
France has long been used by the Ger- 
mans as a “staging” area. Divisions are 
brought there to be rested and recon- 
stituted and also to be given any special 
training deemed necessary by the high 
command. When these troops move out, 
others come in for the same purpose. Of 
course, they are available as reserves in 
case of invasion, but it’s believed the 
regular defensive garrisons on the Con- 
tinental coast have been kept at constant 
strength. 


Swedish Ambitions 


Sweden’s plan to set up its own post- 
war relief operations is regarded as another 
sign of Stockholm’s hope of assuming 
leadership of a Scandinavian bloc. A pre- 
liminary appropriation of about $25,000,- 
000 has already been asked, and presum- 


ably all relief work would be confined to — 


Scandinavian countries. This activity 
might conceivably gain Sweden a voice 
at the peace table through Norway, an 
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Allied belligerent. In that case, it could 
be expected to plunk for a Scandinavian 
defense pact, including Finland, and would 
probably try to save the Finns from any 
great loss of territory, particularly on the 
Baltic. Sweden still doesn’t relish having 
Russia as too close a neighbor. 


Latin American Lines 


Mexican officials are trying hard to get 
an expeditionary force abroad and now 
have hopes of getting some units to some 
front before long; Brazil, too, is prepared 
to send troops, into the fighting . . . In 
current contract negotiations with the 
US., Bolivia is trying to get a 5 to 10¢ 
increase in the price of tin but Washing- 
ton is balking, fearing the inflationary 
effect on Bolivian economy . . . With 
strong support from the Catholic church, 
a campaign to add chaplains to the Mex- 
ican Army is gaining headway, even 
against the opposition of some old-line 
army officers, 


Sinkiang Future 


Fully informed sources on China are 
generally pessimistic about .Chungking’s 
chances to control Sinkiang Province suc- 
cessfully now that Russian influence is 
being withdrawn. It’s doubted that the 
Chinese can (1) maintain adequate mili- 
tary strength in that remote area, (2) 
solve the province’s economic problems by 
substituting a Chinese market for the lost 
Russian market, and (8) create an ad- 
ministration which can maintain the pres- 
ent delicate balance among the region’s 
major tribes. Failure in any of these 
points would mean widespread disaffec- 
tion and possibly even revolts. Inciden- 
tally, the economic superiority of the 
tribesmen on the Soviet side of the fron- 
tier will assure Russia of maintaining at 
least some influence on Sinkiang affairs. 


Ferdinand’s Weakness 


Some detailed information about the 
new, German self-propelled gun known as 
Ferdinand has just come out of Russia. 
The gun itself is the familiar 88-mm can- 
non, but the tank-like vehicle is unusual. 
Its armor runs from about 8 inches in 
front to 3 in the rear. It carries a crew of 
six, including a radio operator, and is 
steered by periscope. Two air-cooled 300- 
h.p. motors furnish the power to drive it 
about 12 miles an hour on a highway, less 
in rough country. It must stop to fire, its 
most effective range being about 1,500 
yards. The Russians have found that this 
slowness, plus the poor visibility for the 
crew, makes it vulnerable to attack even 
by infantrymen using grenades or Molotoff 
cocktails. 


Foreign Notes 

It can now be revealed that the Libera- 
tor bombers, specially equipped for anti- 
submarine patrol, carry four 20-mm can- 
non in their bellies . . . Until a propa- 


ganda line was developed, German news- 


papers weren’t permitted to publish any 
but the most generalized stories about 


‘ their experiences from those prisoners who 


returned on. the exchange ships last week 
. . . Ireland, in buying ships whenever 
possible, is trying to build up a small but 
efficient postwar merchant marine . . . 
According to one of the so-called “free 
German” radio stations, special weather 
reports indicating probable bomber targets 
are sent to Nazi leaders nightly, enabling 
them to escape RAF raids. 





Alcohol Worries 


Civerniinent officials are privately ex- 
pressing alarm over shrinkage of indus- 
trial-alcohol stocks needed for synthetic- 
rubber manufacture and other military 


-_production. The more than adequate stock- 


pile of some months ago, when considera- 
tion was even being given to a “recess” 
for beverage-alcohol making, is rapidly 
dwindling. In August, announced reserves 
totaled 138,000,000 gallons, or enough for 
about three months’ heeds. But at the 
present rate of consumption, little more 
than a month’s supply is expected to re- 
main -y the year’s end. To meet the in- 
creasing demands of the synthetic-rubber 
program,: the WPB is now pressing for 
more molasses imports for alcohol conver- 
sion, use of all idle plant facilities,. and 
expansion and _ stepped-up efficiency of 
present capacity. 


Personal Finance Earnings 


The earnings of personal finance com- 
panies are falling off but not, as might be 
expected, because prosperity and the draft 
are bringing in fewer loan applications. 
Actually, one of the nation’s largest lend- 


- Ing concerns made over 41,000 more loans 


in the first nine months of 19438 than in 


‘the same 1942 period. But its earnings 


were about 20% less, only $3.80 a share 
on the common stock compared with last 
year’s $4.64. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
“anti-inflation” limitation on loan maturi- 
ties is the major cause. Before the restric- 
tion, the average loan ran for eighteen 
months, but now it is less than twelve, 
and the size of loans is generally smaller. 
The result is that money is being paid in 
faster than it can be loaned out. 


High Bond Prices 


Note that high-grade corporate bonds 
are now selling at a surprising peak, with 
gilt-edge twenty-year industrials returning 
about 2%—only slightly more than gov- 
ernment bonds. This strength has de- 
veloped primarily because large institu- 
tional investors, jammed with funds, are 
competing for existing bonds in view of 
the lack of new issues. Meanwhile, huge 
new government financing tends to check 
further price rises in Federal bonds. And 
some Wall Street experts predict that high 
bond prices, both of corporates and gov- 
ernments, will continue after the war be- 
cause of Federal “easy money” policies. 
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They do anticipate some selling, however, 
to raise cash to purchase now unobtain- 
able consumer goods. 





Business Footnotes 
Some aircraft industry leaders are try- 


‘ing to interest Eric Johnston, U.S. Cham- 


ber of Commerce prexy, in becoming the 
$50,000-a-year president of the Aeronau- 
tical Chamber of Commerce . . . House- 
to-house home-appliance selling may be 
slated for a decline;.one vacuum-cleaner 
company, at least, believes canvassing too 
costly and plans postwar marketing 
through retailers . . . The Justice Depart- 
ment’s cartel suit against Merck & Co. 
will be followed by others in the chemical 
and pharmaceutical fields. 





Miscellany 


Stamp dealers say that the present in-. 
terest in collecting V-mail envelopes in- 
dicates they will have a popular place in 
philatelists’ albums after the war .. . Both 
the Blue network, under its new owner- 
ship, and Mutual, which already has 211 
affiliates and members, are competing for 
additional stations . . . At the same time, 
more and more network affiliates are show- 
ing their dissatisfaction with the programs 
furnished by the chains by using local 
transcribed programs in the daytime. 


Writers’ Boomerang 


A group of New .York financial writers 
are now more than ever convinced that 
the President travels under a lucky star. 
A fortnight ago F.D.R. mentioned at his 
press conference that certain persons were 
conducting a campaign to have the Secur'- 
ties and Exchange Commission abolished. 
The financial writers checked among 
themselves and found that, while some 
had been critical of the SEC, none had 
advocated its death. So they sent a joint 
wire demanding that the President “name 
names.” What they didn’t know, but 
found out later, was that an issue of the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle was 
then in the mails carrying an article by 
Dr. B. M. Anderson, one of Wall Street’s 
best-known spokesmen: The former Chase 
National Bank economist now at the Uni- 
versity of California, urged the ‘elimina- 
tion of the SEC as “one of the steps neces- 
sary to promote peacetime employment.” 


Movie Lines’ 

Eugene O’Neill, who sold the screen 
rights of his 1922 play, “The Hairy Ape,” 
to Jules Levey, has approved several 
changes to bring it up to date: the ship 
involved will be carrying war refugees 
from Lisbon; one of the principals will be 
a Red Cross worker, and the film will 
have a happy ending . . . West Coast thea- 
ters have requested their regular patrons 
to attend early in the week and leave the 
crowded week-end nights to the war-work- 
ing moviegoers. 








Is Industry profiting by this war? 


| = cold figures answer. They are public figures 
anyone can check, of forty big corporations 
engaged in war work. Here they are, for 1942 
compared to 1940: 


Production *UP 81% 
Total wages UP 96% 
Taxes UP 193% 

Profits DOWN 17% 
Dividends DOWN 20% 


No demands from business for its “rights”. 
No strikes by stockholders for. more dividends. 
Industry went to war before Pearl Harbor, and 
has buried itself and waived its future in the 
greater need of the country. 


But the tragedy for the nation is that industry 
is not being allowed to set aside the money it will 
need to retool, to give our returning soldiers jobs. 


% As represented by Net Sales and other revenue. 





YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS ... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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Looks at GHQ of 
War Production 
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The next month or six weeks will be a crucial period in the 
war in Europe. If Germany is going to crack up or quit soon, this 
will be the logical time, before another winter takes its toll. If, 
however, the Nazis believe they can hold out and dig in for the 
winter, the chances are that the European phase of the war will 
go into next spring and summer at least. 


Washington diplomatic experts, for the first time, now see an 
outside possibility of peace by Christmas. Although flagging mo- 
rale is now confined to the German civilian population, observers 
think it’s inevitable that sooner or later it will spread to the SS, 
the Gestapo, and finally to the army. This could happen soon. 
There are not, however, any signs as yet indicating it has al- 
ready happened. 42 


Germany has military punch to fight on for-a long time if the 
high command decides it’s worth-while. Contrary to expectations, 
oil supplies are adequate for military purposes despite the Ploesti 
raid. That foray now appears to have been less successful than 
was first reported, and the oil deficit it created has been made up 
by new plants in the Sudeten coming into production. 


Coffee supplies may take a turn for tne worse within the next 
few months. Reason: reopening of the Mediterranean. Ships re- 
turning from India now make the trip via the Suez and the Medi- 
terranean instead of around the Cape of Good Hope, and it’s no 
longer convenient to call at Brazilian and other Latin American 
ports to pick up cargoes of coffee for the U.S. 


P ostwar planning by government agencies is finally beginning 
to come out into the open since the Administration gave a grudg- 
ing blessing by designating James F. Byrnes as the chief demobi- 
lizer. Nearly every government department has some plan up its 
sleeve. Eventually these will be coordinated, probably by a Post- 


Armistice Interdepartmental Council under Byrnes which has 
been proposed. 


Industrial plans are being brought down to earth by Army and 
Navy surveys to determine what plants to keep and the order of 


~~ 





Trends 





releasing other plants for reconversion. It seems likely that a 50% 
cut in war production, outside of aircraft and ships, will be pos- 
sible with the end of the European phase of the war. 


The WPB is studying the problem of moving war production 
equipment out, and peace production machinery into the plants, 
with the greatest possible dispatch. The planners propose to seek 
legislation which would permit plant owners to remove U.S. 
owned machinery and store it at government expense if Wash- 
ington doesn’t do it within 80 days. Surveys of warehouse space 
are now being made. 


Industry worries about the order of reconversion. The tendency 
of the Army and Navy will be to hang on to the most efficient 
producers and to-allow the others to reconvert. That, it is argued, 
will penalize the efficient by giving his competitor the jump on 
peacetime markets. West Coast manufacturers have a somewhat 
similar worry. They are afraid that Easterners will get the first 
crack at the postwar markets because Coast plants, closer to the 
Pacific fighting, will be used for munitions making. 
e e 

The OPA is discussing a new pricing system for non-food prod- 
ucts which is designed to reduce the cost of living as reflected by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index. It was proposed by retailers 
to relieve the squeezes caused by the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. © 


The new plan would set up a list of 100 to 125 basic cost-o- 
living items—one type of overalls, one house dress, one kind of 


underwear, etc.—standardized under government regulations, on _ 


which prices and profits would be rolled back. A second group of 
essential items in the lower price range would be priced approxi- 
mately at present levels, with the retailers getting their “historic 
markup.” The third group of high-priced and luxury goods would 
be left to sell at whatever price they would bring. 


It’s a variation of Prentiss Brown’s plan to narrow the price- 
control front, but it’s more palatable to the hold-the-liners be- 
cause it would result in rollbacks. Its chances of adoption are not 
good, however, since Chester Bowles, the new OPA administrator, 
has frequently expressed himself against cutting down the num- 
ber of controlled items. Moreover, OPA experts believe they'll be 
able to knock the index down to within two points of Sept. 15, 
1942—the mandatory stabilization date—without resort to this or 
to subsidies. 
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H. ome-front pinches, as shown by the 
recent Gallup poll and other surveys, 
will be alleviated in only a few cases 
within the next six months. An item-by- 
item checkup on the outlook for the 
dozen scarcest articles reveals: 

Tires anp Tuses: Nonessential driv- 
ers shouldn’t count on new tires for a 
year at least. Some will be available for 
essential uses. 

Stockinecs: Silk and nylon are out for 
the duration, but rayon hose will remain 
in good supply. 

Automosites: No new passenger cars 
| for the duration. Some trucks probably 
) 


ry 





will be made for essential civilian serv- 
ices next year. 

Rerricerators: A few gas and electric 
boxes may be made before the end of the 
war to supply new- homes, but the aver- 
age household won’t benefit. 

Wasuinc Macuines: Same as refrig- 
erators. 

Execrric Irons: A few more will be 
available. 

Snors: Ration requirements will be 
met-and supplies of non-rationed types 
will increase. 

Bossy Pins, Harrrins: Shortages will 
ease. ; 


Where the Home-Front Pinch Will Continue to Pinch 


Stoves: Coal and gas burners will con- 
tinue to reach the market in very limited 
numbers. 

Kitcnen Urensms: Still ‘being made, 
but selections will remain slender. 
Exastic Articies (girdles, garters, etc.) : 
Shortages will ease. 

Rapios: No new ones for the duration. 
The Office of Civilian Requirements is 
trying to get more tubes for civilians. 


New shortages appear to be developing 
in at least two other lines: electric-light 
bulbs, owing to the tightness of tungsten 
for filaments, and some kinds of men’s 
shirts, underwear, and pajamas. 
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THE TOUCH 


it All Adds Up To Subtracting Zeros 


Today’s apprentice gunner enters a deadly trade—de- 


fending American bombers against -vicious attacks 
of Jap Zeros and other heavily armed enemy fighters. 


To follow his trade and survive, the gunner first 


has to learn how to“‘polish ’em off around the clock.”’ . 


His training must be thorough and painstaking, and 


it must come within a hair’s breadth of being the real 


thing. That’s why Fairchild developed the GUNNER. 

This advanced trainer has the essential character- 
istics of the bombers from which our student marks- 
men will soon shoot it out with Axis pursuits. From 


a power turret, similar to one on a Flying Fortress, 


each fledgling is taught to pick off tiny targets while 
moving at better than 200 miles per hour. It’s fast, 
tricky work and it takes a keen eye, steady nerves, 
precision equipment. It’s the kind of training that 
pays off when the chips are down. 


Fairchild’s GUNNER, from which apprentice marks- 
men step into bombers and thence into action, is 
one of the largest, speediest training planes used 
by the Army Air Forces. Powered by two 12-cylinder, 
inverted, in-line, air-cooled Ranger engines, the 
GUNNER is a typical example of Fairchild’s “touch 


of tomorrow in the planes of today.” 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


ea aigpeeroers 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |. e 


Fairchild Aircraft Division; Hagerstown, Md. . .. Burlington, N. C. ° 


Duramold Division, New York, N. Y. 
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4. Now, find out what he’s like. Is he well- 
bred? In other words, has his family got dough. 
Is he smart...can he count to 20 without tak- 
ing his shoes off? Then, tell him about your- 
self. And between lies, flash your big, bright, 
beautiful smile to show you use Pepsodent 
twice a day and see your dentist twice a year. 
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Film on teeth collects stains, 
makes teeth look dull and 


dingy—hides the true bright- 
ness of your smile. 


Ly BOB 


sae ath as si 


2. First, sight your prey. Only don’t be too 
choosy. Remember, in some states they're 
even drafting scarecrows. Now, drop your 





handkerchief for attention. If this doesn’t 
work, drop a used metal tube—that’s always 
good for exchange when you buy a new tube 
of Pepsodent—the film-removing Tooth Paste. 





“C” card... ration books and all! So now take 
your foot off his neck and order champagne. 
If you can’t get champagne, just order a round 
of Pepsodent. Well, why not?...I¢ tastes won- 
derful—it foams up swell—and it’s refreshing, 
too. See you Tuesday night on NBC. 





This film-coated mirror 
shows what happens when 
commonplace methods fail 
to clean film away. 


SO = s Sos: 


But look what Irium does! 
It loosens film — floats it 
away, leaves the surface 
clean, bright and sparkling. 


How to catch a husband 


1. Of course, you know what a husband is! That’s a bank account with 
pants and an empty stomach. It’s easy to catch one, though. All it takes is 
a flashy car—with a bear trap for a bumper. Suit. yourself about how soon 
to start hunting. Remember, your only competition is 23,687,144 other 
women ... and his Draft Board. 





3. See—now he's interested. So speak to him. 
Only don’t forget, times have changed. Instead 
of saying, “Hello, Joe, whadd’ya know”? ... 
say, “Hello, Joe, when d’ya go?” Then to keep 
his attention, teil him some startling fact, like 
« Pepsodent makes teeth far brighter... 
steps up the sparkle of your smile! _ 







Only 
Pepsodent 
contains 

rium 








Bm < 
That’s how Pepsodent with 
Irium uncovers the 


brightness of your smile, 
quickly, safely, gently. 
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Alhies Poised for Decisive Try 
at Crushing Reich by Air War 


Six Months’ Experience Shows 
Damage to Targets Outbalances 
Losses in Men and Planes 


As the Moscow conference was crowned 
with success and the German Armies 
everywhere went through the weary mo- 
tions of “withdrawal according to plan,” 
the Nazi home front faced what may be 
the most severe test ever inflicted on civil- 
ians in any war. The Bomber Command 
of the RAF and the Fortress and Liberator 
formations of the Eighth Air Force stood 
ready to begin their great winter cam- 
paign against the Reich. 

This may just possibly turn out to be 


the blow that collapses the Reich. At any 
rate, it represents what is probably the 
last chance of the airmen to prove that 
an air offensive can be the decisive factor 
in bringing about the fall of a first-class 
power. For by spring the Allied invasion 
of Europe will almost certainly be under 
way and the air warfare subordinated to 
battles on land. Meanwhile the air action 
of the last six:months has provided a bal- 
ance sheet of the effectiveness and cost of 
such an offensive. 


Cost: From May through October the 
United States Eighth Air Force lost 553 
Flying Fortresses and Liberators—repre- 
senting some 5,000 fliers, and about $150,- 
000,000 in: planes. In the same period the 





International 
American bomber crews being briefed somewhere in Britain: Their losses 
were great, but the damage they did was greater 





RAF lost 1,888 heavy bombers—a cost 
of about 11,000 fliers and about $400,000,- 
000. These staggering figures represerited 
the greatest expenditure of fliers and air- 
craft ever made. They also gave an idea in 
statistics of the blows that have been 
struck at Germany—blows which the 
American and British bomber’ commands 
believe more than outweighed the losses 
of men and planes. To achieve this favor- 
able balance—which the Allies are holding 
despite rising raid losses—the commands 
used a careful and involved system of 
choosing targets. Then they measured the 
damage done against the cost of the at- 
tacks. 


Targets: The choice of targets of the 
RAF and the Eighth rests with a com- 
mittee of experts on Nazi industry. They 
are men of the British Ministry of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, its American counterpart, 
and the Allied intelligence services, techni- 
cians who knew German industry in peace- 
time, businessmen, former consuls, refu- 
gees—anyone who can supply data on the 
vital sectors of the Reich industrial or- 
ganization for making war. 

The aim is to choose as targets those 
plants and cities which contribute most 
to Germany’s ability to wage war. The 
test in priority ratings is therefore a tar- 
get’s direct effect on the war. For exam- 
ple, by this yardstick steel plants are not 
given a top priority because Germany has 
a considerable reserve of steel products 
and more fabricating facilities than are 
needed for direct use in the war. Rubber 
plants, on the other hand, rate high on the 
target list because. almost all Germany’s 
synthetic rubber goes directly into the war 
machine. A hit in almost any part of a 
rubber or gasoline plant will affect pro- 
duction and slow up the supply of war 
goods all along the line from the factory 
to the battlefield. 

Once the targets have been selected, 
however, there is no guarantee that they 
will retain their importance. In a steady ef- 
fort to spare their industries, the Germans 
have moved and dispersed them, and by 
the time Allied bombers wipe out an in- 


_ dustrial area, its proportional part in Ger- 


man production may have dropped sharply 
since peacetime. 

For example, the Ruhr, before the war, 
produced two-thirds of the Reich’s total 
output of coal and almost two-thirds of 
its pig iron and steel. But this year, when 
Allied bombers wrecked the industrial val- 
ley, the Ruhr was producing only a little 
more than a third of all German coal and 
steel. The “Second Ruhr” in Silesia and 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Wan Firtru Army ADVANCED 
Forces 1n Itaty—I spent two days at 
part of this front held by a Japanese- 
American unit. At the time the Japa- 

‘nese were in the foremost point of the 
line and had just completed a month 
of combat against the Germans which 
included on and off some very hard and 
bloody fighting. 

I call them “Japanese” for the sake 
of convenience and abbreviation. They 
are nearly all: full-blooded Japanese 
racially, but in every legal sense they 
are Americans, having been born in 
Hawaii and_ representing categories 
known there as “Nisei”—second genera- 
tion and “Sansei” third generation. They 
are the first of their race to fight abroad 
for America in this war. 

They were wrecking tanks with their 
bazookas, charging into German ma- 
chine-gun and automatic small-arms fire, 
and now and then bringing in prisoners. 
A number of these latter were Poles. 
Some were pure Germans. All were 
startled and more than a little terrified 
to find themselves in the hands of these 
neat, cool, brown and yellow men in 
G.I. uniforms. “They don’t know what 
we are,” said Capt. Taro Suzuki. “They 
think we are Chinese’or Filipino or any- 
thing but Japanese.” “As soon as they 
find out the truth, though,” said his 
commanding officer, Lt. Col. Farrant 
Turner, a white Regular Army man 
born in Honolulu, “they become very 
apprehensive, if you see what I mean.” 
“The boys brought in a gang of Ger- 
mans just now,” said a white lieuten- 
ant. “The Germans started spilling their 
‘guts all over the place when they heard 
who had taken them. ‘We will talk,’ 
they said, very eager.” 


More than half of the unit’s of- 
ficers as well as all enlisted men are 
’ Japanese. Captain Suzuki was a reserv- 
ist for thirteen years before joining 
the Army a year before Pearl Harbor, 
coincidentally with most of the enlisted 
men. Among the Japanese of the outfit 
he is ranked only by Capt. Isaac Kawa- 
saki, its medical officer, who took his de- 
gree at Cincinnati General Hospital 
eight years ago. Captain Kawasaki’s 
father, who died last year at the age 
of 93, was the first Japanese Methodist 
missionary to come to the Hawaiian 
Islands. His name was Kyozo Kawasaki, 
and his calling explains his son’s biblical 
given name. 
“I think our men are fighting very 





| well here,” said the captain quietly. 


The Japanese-American Soldier Is a Tough One 


by JOHN LARDNER : 


“Everyone else in the Army seems to 
think so, too, I’m glad to say.” 

For obvious reasons, including their 
potential fate as prisoners, troops like 
these will never be allowed to fight the 
Japanese of Japan. So they fight Ger- 
mans willingly and: strongly. But Cap- 
tain Kawasaki points out that their 
archenemy of this war is Japan herself. 

“It was Japan who put us in our 
present position, all us Americans of 
Japanese descent,” he says. “You know 
there is a cloud over all of us. So we 
must fight where we can to show again 
we are loyal Americans. We fight for 
our lives as good citizens. Colonel Tur- 
ner calls it a crusade. I think he’s right.” 


The troops are not permitted to 
talk Japanese or anything but English 
among themselves. In spite of the fact 
that some are far from fluent in our 
tongue and that they feel their posi- 
tion as crusaders very deeply, they are 
gay, light-hearted soldiers in the field, 
making the most out of every moment. 

Admittedly, they don’t care for C 
rations. Their commander feels the same 
way and is favorably disposed toward 
meals devised by the Japanese as a sub- 
stitute for Army field food. 

“When I’m walking through camp 
around mealtime,” says Colonel Tur- 
ner, “one group or another of the boys 
will call over to me to share their hekka 
with them. Frankly I can’t get enough 
of it.” 

Hekka is a stew compounded of cn- 
ions, other vegetables, and such meat 
as can be found. These Japanese do not 
mess together in standard Army style 
but break up into parties of five or six 
and pool their individual cooking 
charms and sorceries. The Italian fields 
provide the onions, green and red pep- 
pers, tomatoes and eggplant for a very 
fine hekka. Chickens are also sporadical- 
ly available. These troops will walk 
miles to negotiate for a chicken. Un- 
happily for senior officers with aging 
fangs, chickens right here are birds 
who spend their lives strolling up and 
down a high hill topped by a monas- 
tery and they have more muscles than 
Charlie Atlas. 

Even chickens, however, are no tough- 
er than the Japanese from Hawaii. Ag- 
gressiveness and stamina are their ace 
cards in the war. In a recent march by 
night over terraced farmland full of 
rocks, each man carried a case of ra- 
tions or a 45-pound can of water for 4 
miles. And they did it breezing. 
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other dispersed production centers had 
pushed it back into second place. 
Another problem faces the target com- 
mittee when Allied raiders reach for high- 
ly specialized industries, few in number 
but vital to Germany. Take ball-bear- 
ing factories. When the Eighth blasted 
Schweinfurt three weeks ago, it announced 
that it had knocked out the source of 50 
per cent of German ball-bearing produc- 
tion—but not 50 per cent of German ball- 
bearing supplies (which are filled in part 
by Sweden and Switzerland) . In addition, 
the only assurance the Allies had that the 
Schweinfurt plants were not duplicated in 
other German cities was that Allied espion- 
age had not found such other plants. 


Yardsticks: When the bomber com- 
mands strike at important targets, they 
expect high casualties. They make every 
attempt to cut these losses through larger 
raiding formations, diversionary raids, and 
new tactics. The Americans last week re- 
vealed a further advance in bomber pro- 
tection. By January the Eighth’s present 
fighter force will be nearly doubled, rein- 
forced with P-38 Lightnings—long range 
fighters that top by 75 miles the 300-mile 
radius of the P-47 thunderbolts on which 
the bombers have relied for ,escort this 
summer. 

But once the commands have done all 
they can to protect their men, they believe 
that the only true measure of a raid’s 
worth is the damage done. By this yard- 
stick, a high loss such as that of 60 bombers 
at Schweinfurt is outweighed by the blow 
struck, and a loss of 100 per cent of the 
raiding force would be justified if the 
target were important enough. The British, 
as specialists in area bombing, instead of 
measuring effectiveness of operations by 
loss percentage rates, now figure on the 
amount of tonnage dropped per bomber 
lost, a rate that has risen from 50 tons per 
bomber in June to 90 tons in October. 

The figure of a 10 per cent loss rate— 
set by amateur strategists during the 


Battle of Britain as the “economical maxi- . 


mum” beyond which losses .could not go 
without breaking an air force—has no 
standing with Allied air chiefs. In 1940 
a 10 per cent loss per raid came dangerous- 
ly close to meaning a 10 per cent loss of 
the eutire RAF, but now the arbitrary 


figure is meaningless so long as replace- 


ments exceed losses and air force morale 
does not drop. And no one knows the 
limit of morale endurance among crews 
who fly out with the knowledge that they 
are going after targets whose destruction 
will shorten the war. 


Damage: The extent of damage done 
by Allied raiders is evaluated first from 
air reconnaissance photographs, then by 
secret intelligence reports from inside Ger- 
many. Striving for more complete phote- 
graphic records, the Allies developed night 
cameras to record the damage done by 
RAF night raiders as they dropped their 
bombs and put old-time stereopticons to 
work to achieve three-dimensional effects 
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EK 
from reconnaissance photographs. Then, to ;: ke peninsular highway forming part of the 
had test their own evaluations of bomb damage Little Rommel Line Little Rommel: Line. One of ye roads 
in Germany, they practiced on freshly The Germans dug in among the cypress’ led to Venafro, some 30 miles from the 
om- raided: districts in England. Reconnais- and ilex trees, interspersed with birches coast. Another headed for the ancient 
igh- sance fliers took photographs of areas and chestnuts, on the slopes of the Apen- Samnite town of Isernia, almost in the 
iber bombed by the Germans, and the RAF nines above Italy’s shin. There the moun- middle of the peninsula. 
ear- analyzed them and offered its opinion of tains dip into graceful valleys and rise Against fierce resistance, the British 
sted damage before any checking was done on along sharp ridges to peaks as high as_ Ejighth.Army.thrust along the road toward 
anced the spot. 6,000 feet. Between the ranges wind good _Isernia and near the Adriatic strengthened 
f 50 What the Allies have found in the recon- government roads, dotted with historic its bridgeheads over the Trigno River. At 
duc- naissance photographs and reports filtering towns, some of them famous for their the same time, Allied fighters and fighter- 
ball- out from Germany has been a series of wines. Mountain streams gush through the bombers hammered enemy forward posi- 
part devastated industrial centers, ports, and woods and tumble into rivers that twist tions. Flyitig Fortresses joined in the air 
tion, communications. The air forces have para- west and east to the sea. assault, battering railroad yards at Genoa 
; the lyzed the Ruhr, damaged “very heavily” It was good defense terrain, and the and smashing the important Anthéor yil- 
d in half of Germany’s principal cities, and Germans used plenty of 88-millimeter road viaduct near Cannes in the second 
»10N- rendered seventeen of them a liability to guns and heavy mortars to strengthen raid by the Northwest African Air Forces 
the German war machine. They have, ac-__ their jagged “Little Rommel Line” stretch- on targets in France. 
cording to their own estimates, blasted ing across Italy from the Tyrrhenian to the Meanwhile, American warships twice 
com- plants making a large part of Germany’s Adriatic. bombarded roads and railways in the 
they fighter planes and much of its rubber. They . enemy’s rear at the north end of the 
very have performed the additional strategic Rains: Despite torrential rains, the Gulf of Gaeta, south of the Pontine 
arger job of tying down the majority of fighters _ fighting flared at all points along the front. Marshes. These lowlands lie athwart the 
, and for home defense and shooting those fight- Near the Tyrrhenian, the British wing of coastal plain below Rome and the Ger- 
k re- ers from the skies in soaring numbers. Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark’s Fifth Army mans were reported to be flooding them 
pro- The strategic aim of Allied bombing is smashed across the Regia Canal, just above to make them impassable for Allied tanks. 
esent to destroy Germany’s industry and com- _ the Volturno, where they had been held for Siiead 
rein- munications. But, paradoxically, the great- two weeks. Then they drove into deserted ignificance 
range est and perhaps most decisive result of the | Mondragone, a town below the foothills of The tough terrain in Italy made it prob- 
-mile Allied air offensive may be the destruction Mount Massico. The Germans greeted able that the Germans could fight a strong 
which of German morale. Reports from the Reich them with a torrent of artillery shells from delaying action amid the mountains if 
this indicate that this phase worries the Nazis the 2,660-foot-high forested promontory. they wished. That raised the prospect that 
more than the industrial dislocation. One A British officer epitomized it in a single the Battle of Rome might yet be a long 
ne all such story came last week from Zurich. sentence: “We were looking up the ridge and tedious one if the Allies stuck to the 
elieve Citing the German government's statistics and wishing to God it wasn’t there.” frontal routes. But there was always the 
raid’s office as authority, this report declared Farther north, American troops thrust possibility that the Allies might again re- 
yard- that 1,200,086 German civilians were into the northeastern foothills of Mount sort to daring amphibious thrusts to by- 
mbers killed or reported missing in Allied air Massico, threatening to outflank it. But pass the inland terrain. 
blow raids up to Oct. 1, and that 6,953,000 had __from this region to the center, the Allies’ The shellings by American warships 
yf the been bombed out of their homes or evacu- main objective was to push along several provided one indication that such a move 
f the ated. northwesterly roads leading to the trans- might be contemplated. Furthermore, 
ritish, ; 
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“ee At Ease: Sicily the battleground is now Sicily the temporarily retired from war to play volleyball outside 
cons to testing place for tired fighting men. These G.I.’s have the Red Cross club or swim or lie at ease on the sand. 
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the Allies now have the use of several good 


_ ports on both the Tyrrhenian and Adriatic, 


as well as the Foggia air’ base network 
to provide air cover. 

But there was also another possibility— 
that of a major German counter-offensive 
against the Allies in Italy. This was ad- 
mitted last week by an Algiers spokesman 
who said that the Germans might try 
to carry out such a drive in an attempt to 
win a victory to help home morale. The 
view was bolstered by the fact that the 
Germans have increased their forces in 
Italy to about 25 or more divisions. 


Aleutian Anticlimax 


Long before the landing of American 
assault forces at Kiska last summer, Japa- 
nese submarines carrying 100 soldiers each 
evacuated the 8,000 to 10,000 troops sta- 
tioned on that Aleutian island This was 
the substance of the anticlimactic report 
made at a Navy press conference last week 
by Vice; Admiral Thomas Cassin Kinkaid, 
chief of military operations in the Battle 
of the Alcutian Islands. Kinkaid had re- 
linquished his Aleutians command and 
was in Washington on the way to the 
Southwest Pacific to take charge of naval 
forces supporting operations of General 





MacArthur (but acting independently of 
the larger South Pacific forces of Admiral 
Halsey) . 

After the tenacious, last-ditch, suicidal 
fight that the Japs put up on Attu, the 
Admiral said, American troops had every 
reason to expect the bitterest resistance 
on Kiska. The first clue that it might not 
materialize was the cessation of submarine 
activity against transports and warships 
supplying and reinforcing American troops 
on Attu. 

After Attu fell, American air forces be- 
gan pounding Kiska while the Navy tried 
to throw a ring of ships about the island. 
Reconnaissance showed that the Japs were 
reducing their forces, but field headquar- 
ters thought they were retiring into the 
hills where they could fight better than on 
the fog-screened beaches. As late as July 
28 the Japs put up heavy ack-ack. 

In their evacuation of the island the 
Japs were as systematic as ever. First, 
they took off ground crews which had 
been no use to them, anyway, since Ameri- 


can fliers had kept their fields in a con- . 


stant state of disrepair. But up to the end 
of July they kept on building a road _to 
Main Camp, a strategem which confused 
the American attackers. “Quite a few” of 
the evacuating submarines were caught by 


Pictures Rt Out of Yugoslavia i 
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American . “We hope,” said. Ad- 
miral Kinkeld, Fehat they were full of 
évacués. — 


Bloody Balkans 


Chetniks and Partisans Score 
Against Nazis and Each Other 


The vicious three-ring circus of a war 
that the fighting in Yugoslavia has come 
to resemble put: on bloody acts on all 
fronts last week.. Against their common 
enemy, the Germans, both the Partisans 
of Tito and the Chetniks of General 
Mikhailovich scored successes that at least 
made good propaganda. The Partisans cut 
the Zagreb-Belgrade railway in 1380 places, 
a highly satisfying figure. The Chetniks 
took the Montenegrin harbor of Cattaro, 
an important port for the Allies if Mikhai- 
lovich’s men can hold it. 

With one another, the. two Yugoslav 
factions exchanged violent words. and a 
few violent actions. The Partisans cap- 
tured two promingnt Chetnik leaders, 
sentenced three legser Chetniks to life 
imprisonment, and shot seventeen others 
after a or trial.” For the first time 





General Mikhailovich and Colonel Beli, British liaison misston chief: Their job is to coordinate bands. such as the one 
at top using primitive equipment exemplified by the old radio set 
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each side admitted openly it was fighting 
the other. 

The differences between the two fac- 
tions are racial, religious, ideological—and 
endlessly involved. To some extent their 
quarreling plays into the hands of the 
Germans, but its importance in handi- 
capping eventual military action in the 
Balkans has been exaggerated. From 
sources with some of the little accurate in- 
formation that has seeped out of Yugo- 
slavia, NEwswEeEK obtained the follow- 
ing picture of the relative standing of the 
Partisans and Chetniks at present: 

Mikhailovich’s field forces number about 
90,000 men. Those of Tito amount to be- 
tween 85,000 and 100,000. The operations 
of each faction are roughly in proportion to 
their numbers. Both suffered severe set- 
backs last spring from Axis attacks. The 
Partisans were pushed to the edge of the 
Chetnik territory while the Chetniks were 
driven almost to the Albanian border. 
Mussolini’s fall hastened Tito’s recovery 
while Badoglio’s surrender enabled the 
Partisans to gain considerable Italian. sup- 
plies and even a few Italian recruits. 
ine Peter’s recent directive ordering 

ailovich to engage in greater activity 
against the Germans stemmed from a real- 
ization that Tito was pulling far ahead in 





the race for British-American public favor. 
But the King’s directive left the Chetniks 
room for discretion as to strategy. Basical- 
ly, that strategy appears to entail fighting 
a good propaganda war by making quick 
stabs with existing forces while the esti- 
mated 180,000 Chetnik reserves remain in 
their present state of demobilization until 
the Allies are ready to supply them. 

The United States in general sympa- 
thizes with Mikhailovich’s policy. Tito 
serves Russian strategy at whatever the 
cost. Mikhailovich serves what he con- 
siders Serbian interests by biding his time 
and waiting for the best opportunity to 
strike. Another factor not overlooked in 
Washington is that when the Germans in- 
vaded Yugoslavia, Mikhailovich’s Serbs 
rose and fought against hopeless odds 
while the Partisans, many of whom are 
Croats, were not organized until later. 


Hydrant’s Life 


The Jap plane flew too low, and the 
bouncing little American PT boat let loose 
with its guns and brought down the 
fighter. Admiral T. S. Wilkinson, one of 
the South Pacific commanders, sent a 
message of appreciation. It read: “At long 
last, hydrant sprinkles dog.” 


. .. Show Men and Methods of the Chetnik Army 
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‘Four Horsemen 


Generals of the Soviet Armies 
Hammer the Fleeing Wehrmacht 


“The fate of the war on the eastern 
front is being decided . . . in the bloodiest 
battle in history.” That was a Nazi 
analysis of the great struggle in the im- 
portant Dnieper Bend last week, where 
the Red Army was locked in a death grap- 
ple with the Wehrmacht for mastery of 
Southern Russia. Day after day the 
German communiqués reported that the 
fighting continued with “undiminished fe- 
rocity,” while Nazi commanders reported 
the Reds advancing in wave after wave 
until there were “a soldier every yard, a 
grenade thrower every 7 yards, a field gun 
every 15 yards, and a multibarreled gun 
every 40 yards.” 

Both sides knew how terrifically high 
the stakes were—the possibility of a repe- 
tition of Stalingrad. The Red Army sought 
to trap and destroy the Germans within 
two great encircling claws, and the 
Wehrmacht fought not for territory and 
industries but for the escape routes cover- 
ing its retreat. A German soldier who 
was captured at Dnepropetrovsk summed 











Ke : International photos 
Tough Chetniks gather round to hear an impassioned speech by Maj. Petar Bachovich, chief of the East Bosnian Army, 
in a mountain fastness somewhere deep inside Mikhailovich territory in Yugoslavia 
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WAR TIDES 








Wiheever holds undisputed sway of 
the Crimea, with accompanying air and 
sea control, dominates Black Sea strat- 
egy. Turkey, to the south in Asia Minor 
and in Europe across the Bosporus and 
Dardanelles, reacts to this influence. To 
the west, Bulgaria, with its ports of 
Varna and Burgaz, and Rumania, with 
its port of Constantsa, are within easy 
reach. All the Danube River traffic from 
Vienna, south through Budapest in Hun- 
gary and Belgrade in Yugoslavia, finds 
its ‘way to the Black Sea, and to the 
east lies Batum, the Black Sea port of 
delivery for the rich Baku oil fields. 

The focus of all this great influence is 
vested in the naval base at Sevastopol, 
and while Nikolaev on the Bug River, a 
construction center, and Novorossiisk, a 
minor base in the Caucasus, are valuable 
adjuncts, it is Sevastopol that counts. 

But even with all the advantages ac- 
cruing to the nation holding the Crimea, 


4 there are limitations attendant upon its 


uses. Comparing it with Malta, another 
strategic air and sea base which controls 
the narrow strait of Sicily, separating 
the eastern from the western Mediter- 
ranean, there are differences to be noted. 
Malta lies in the narrows of the great 
Mediterranean, the sea lane between the 
. Atlantic and Indian Oceans. But to af- 
ford full transit of shipping to the great 
oceans beyond, the narrows at Gibraltar 
and Suez must be held by that power 
using the Mediterranean as a great sea 
lane. Today Britain holds not only Malta, 
but both exits. To reach: the Mediter- 
ranean from the Black Sea, Russia must 
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The Importance of the Crimea 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


pass through the Dardanelles now held 
by Turkey. 

Today no Allied shipping, particularly 
naval craft, can pass in or out of the 
Black Sea, since the Nazis still hold key 
islands in the Aegean. Hence we see a 
reason for the present struggle going on 
between the British and the Nazis for 
possession of some of these islands, and 
why, looking at the overall picture, it is 
important for Britain, Russia, and Tur- 
key to reach agreements satisfactory to 
each. 

In one respect, Malta and the Crimea 
differ. To capture Malta, a powerful am- 
phibious operation would be required. To 
retake the Crimea, amphibious opera- 
tions count for little now. Success de- 
pends upon the way the battles now 
raging on the Melitopol and Krivoi Rog 
fronts go. 


_ At one time the Russian and British 
pictures in the area extending from the 
Black Sea to Suez looked dark. The 
Crimea, Nikolaev, and Novorossiisk had 
fallen to the Nazis, and they were storm- 
ing the gates of Stalingrad on the Volga, 
which empties into the Caspian. If Stalin- 
grad had fallen, the way lay open to rich 
oil fields of the Caucasus, and the north- 
ern route to India was exposed. In the 
south the Nazis were pushing toward the 
Suez. Had this venture been successful, it 
would have been only a matter of time 
for a southern Nazi prong to stretch 
toward India. Alamein and Stalingrad 
turned the tide of the Nazi forward 
sweep, and from there on the ebbtide of 


_ western line of exit from the Crimea. The 


reverse sent them reeling back to where 
we find them fighting a defensive war 
today. : 

At the time of the German attack on 
the Soviet, with Russia the one domi- 
nant sea power in the Black and Azov 
Seas, the Crimea looked secure, for its 
land approach lay via the narrow Pere- 
kop Isthmus, over which ran the road to 
Nikolaev on the Bug, within gunfire of 
naval craft lying in Karkinit Bay. The 
remainder of this front was covered by 
water, with one road passing near the 
Sea of Azov, then on to Melitopol. How- 
ever, the Crimea did fall and with it the 
Nazis achieved a great strategic victory. 

Forced to the defensive after the fall 
of Stalingrad, the Nazis set up a strong 
position on the Kuban River in the Cav- 
casus, later falling back to the Taman 
Peninsula, an ideal defensive position, as 
the front is almost covered by water. 
Nothing stopped the Soviet tide. Novo- 
rossiisk and the Tanan Peninsula were 
retaken. The eastern front was cleared, 
and the Soviets faced the Grimea across 
the’ Strait of Kerch. On the northern 
front, the Nazis set up a strong defensive 
position, extending from the bend of the 
Dnieper to the Sea of Azov, focusing at 
Melitopol. The Soviets finally took Meli- 
topol and pushed on, partially cutting 
one line of exit from the Crimea. By 
crossing the Dnieper near Dneprope- 
trovsk, the Soviets now threaten the 


fate of this strategic peninsula depends 
upon the issues of the battles now being 
fought on the mainland north of it. 





up the Nazis’ resistance this way: “My 
division received an order to fight to the 
last man. I am the last man.” 


Four Horsemen: The battle raged 


along a twisting, shrinking front from 
Kremenchug to the Sea of Azov, through 
the Northern industrial area within the 
bend, then across the river and south 
through the flat steppe lands between the 
sea and the Dnieper’s mouth. Four Rus- 
sian armies were charged with reconquest 
of the last mining and industrial outposts 
of the Ukraine, and Moscow ‘predicted that 
their generals would be the “four horsemen 
of the German apocalypse 


From the northern tip of the Dnieper 
break-through at Kremenchug, Gen. Kon- 
stantin Rokossovsky’s First Russian. Army 
pushed to the west, advancing slowly into 
the rail network through which the Ger- 
mans shift men and supplies between Kiev 
and the Southern Dnieper. Within the 


river bend and striking for the iron-ore 
center of Krivoi Rog was the Second Rus- 
sian Army of Gen. Ivan Koneff, the first 
Soviet force to cross the Dnieper in 


‘strength. When it entered the industrial 


citadel of Dnepropetrovsk and then turned 
south after the fleemg Nazis, the Second 
joined its left flank to the right flank of 
still another army—Gen. Rodion Malinov- 
sky’s Third, striking westward from Za- 
porozhe. Together the two ground south 
in twin drives aimed at Krivoi Rog and 
the manganese center of Nikopol. The final 
and southernmost threat to the Germans 
came from Gen. Fedor Tolbukhin’s Fourth 
Russian Army, racing westward to the 
Dnieper across the Nogaisk Steppe. 
Charging across open country—‘“a de- 
fender’s nightmare” where tanks could 
move at will—Tolbukhin’s armored di- 
visions swept the Germans to the west. 
Seven days after the fall of Melitopol, 
Cossack cavalrymen galloped to the shores 





of the Sivash lagoon between the mainland 
and the Crimea. Next day, Red troops sped 
to the Black Sea, by-passing Perekop on 
the last escape route for the Germans 
trapped in the Crimea. The second battle 
for the Black Sea peninsula was on. 


: Keys: But the key sector in this battle 
of the Dnieper was still the region around 
Krivoi Rog, where the Russians had 
achieved their most important break- 
through. This was the crucial point where 
a rapid Soviet exploitation meant sealing 
off the Nazi legions -still retreating from 
the Dnieper Bend and their encirclement 
in another Stalingrad. German reserve 
‘troops moved in long lines up the roads, 
their hobnailed boots raising clouds of dust 
on Ukrainian roads that a freakish autumn 
had left still dry. The panzer divisions 
swung into action and the steel monsters | 
with the black crosses on their sides fought 
tread to tread with the long-gunned So 
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viet machines. Under the 
glowering skies of 
autumn, in the middle 
of this great, strange, 
empty land, the descen- 
dants of the Teutonic 
Knights struggled to 
stave off disaster. 

Meanwhile, on the cen- 
tral front both sides 
waged actions that will 
probably be the key to 
the next phase in the 
battle of Russia as a 
whole. Below Gomel and 
west. of ‘Smolensk pow- 
erful Red armies hurled 
themselves against the 
German lines. 

Their goal was the lat- 
eral rail line that joins 
the northern and south- 
ern German fronts, and 
hinges on Vitebsk, Or- 
sha, Mogilev, and Go- 
mel (see map). Stra- 
it was the 
most important railroad 
left to the Germans—the 
last north-south route 
east of the Pripet 
Marshes. If it is severed 
the northern German 
armies will be cut off 


retreat to the north and 
south of the Pripet 
swamps will be inevit- 
able for the next north- 
south railroad lies in Po- 


Sevastopol 
a a an a. a 
Newsweek—r ore 


‘The Russians aimed at trapping the Germans in 
the Ukraine and severing the only north-south 
rail line east of the Pripet Marshes 


Lessons Learned on the African Desert 


Bring Big Change in Air Force Setup 


; Land power and ‘air power are co-equal and 
interdependent forces; neither is an auxiliary of 
the other. 


This new relationship between the 
Army’s land and air forces was set forth in 
these prosaic words in paragraph one of 
a new War Department field manual 


(FM 100-20) on the “Command and En- - 


ployment of Air Power.” It gave the air 
arm for the first time a status of equality 
with the ground and sea forces. 

As such, it formed the keystone of drastic 
changes in the Army Air Forces’ organiza- 
tion and command in theaters of operation. 
At the same time, newly announced changes 
in the organization of the ground forces 
pointed toward the needs of D-day, of 
H-hour in Western Europe. Both these’ 
changes were as important as any made 
in the Army since the start of the war. 
Here is how they came about and what 
they mean: : 


History: The evolution of the new 
Allied concept of air power began as far 
back as June 1940, when the RAF in the 


Middle East, with only a handful of obso- 
lete planes, was suddenly confronted by 
the relatively large and modern Italian 
air force. At that critical hour, RAF 
leaders devised a combat method to fit 
the situation: Against the widely dispersed 
Italian planes, comprising many small 
units controlled by various local ground- 
force commanders, the RAF concentrated 
its all to single heavy blows. The result 
was the destruction of 1,100 Italian planes 
as the Allies drqve across Cyrenaica. 

Out of that success and the savage air 
fighting with the Luftwaffe in subsequent 
Libyan campaigns there grew the Western 
Desert Air Force that went into action at 
Alamein. The first truly tactical—and at 
the same time independent—air force de- 
signed especially to collaborate with 
ground troops, the WDAF carried forward 
the new policy of concentrating great 
masses of aircraft on such: vital enemy 
targets as airdromes. - 

For that purpose it had a centralized 
command under Air Marshal (then Air 
Vice Marshal) Sir Arthur Coningham, 
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who could switch its power at will from’ 
one target to another. The WDAF also 
produced the first really coordinated air- 
ground command when Coningham and 
the ground commander, Gen. Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery, occupied the same field 
headquarters and planned all their moves 
together in the pursuit of Rommel across 
the desert and into Tunisia. 


Tactical Air Force: It was not 
until February 1948, with the formation 
of the Northwest African Air Forces, that 
the first tactical air force bearing that 
title came into being. One of the two main 
wings Of the NWAAF (the other was an 
equally new Strategical Air Force to 
carry out long-range bombing) the RAF 
was a mixed British-American organiza- 
tion comprising the WDAF in Southern 
Tunisia and two fighter groups plus a tac- 
tical bomber force in the west.. Shortly 
after this setup was put into effect, the 
RAF and the Eighth Air Force followed 
its example by announcing the formation 
of Tactical Air Forces in Britain. 

As in the desert campaign, the com- . 
mands of the ground and the tactical air 
forces of the NWAAF were closely inte- 
grated. This time, in a tent camp in the 
Tunisian mountains, it was Gen. Sir Har- 
old R. L. G. Alexander, the ground chief, 
who lived and worked side by side with 
Coningham, the air commander. They 
concentrated on dealing crushing air blows. 
One result was that Alexander frequently 
moved his ground troops forward solely 
to capture airfields vitally needed by Con- 
ingham—a case of ground support for the 
air forces. * 

Meanwhile, Coningham skillfully used 
his component air groups so that one or 
more of them tied up the Luftwaffe in 
the air, leaving other units free to batter 
ground targets almost unmolested. Typi- 
cal of the power in his punch was the 
climactic assault with 2,146 sorties on 
May 6 against the 6,000-yard Axis front 
before the British First Army. 


Commands: The lessons learned in 
these campaigns supplied the framework 
of the new field-service regulations for the 
Army Air Forces—put into effect last 
July and since utilized in Sicily and Italy. 
As one of the chief lessons, the manual 
cites the “inherent flexibility” of air power, 
which makes it possible to throw: the 
whole weight of an air force against se- 
lected targets in turn—‘a battle-winning 
factor of the first importance.” 

tressing that for this reason control 
of air power must be centralized, the regu- 
lations then detail how theater commands 
are set up: Command of both the air and 
ground forces is given to the “superior 
commander charged with the actual con- 
duct of operations in the theater.” In turn, 
this officer exercises command of the air 
forces through the air commander and 
of the ground forces through the ground 
commander. Thus in Italy Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower is in over-all charge of 
both the ground and air arms, exercising 
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control of the air through Lt. Gen. Carl 
_ A. Spaatz and of the ground through 
General Alexander. 

Furthermore the top commander is spe- 
cifically forbidden to attach Army air 
forces to ground units unless such ground 
units are operating independently or are 
isolated by distance or lack of commu- 
nications. Even reconnaissance planes 
come under this ban, and the manual 
points out that a reconnaissance unit so 
attached would be deprived of essential 
operating information and fighter protec- 
tion which are readily available tothe air 
commander only. 

This represented a sweeping change 
from the former Army Air Forces’ system 
—the American equivalent of the disper- 
sion that cost the Italians their air fleet 
in Libya and has also been a constant 
bugaboo of the Luftwaffe. Under that sys- 
tem, Army air forces could be attached 
as air support groups to American ground 
units from a division up. Hypothetically, 
that meant 100 planes might be divided 
among ten ground commanders, giving 
each a ten-plane force—easy prey for an 
enemy flight of, say, 50 planes. Under the 
new system, the 50 enemy planes are met 
by 100. American craft. 


Missions: Having established the sys- 
tem of command, the field manual states 
that in a given theater of operations there 
is normally one air force having four 
branches with different missions. These 
branches are: a strategic air force com- 
posed of heavy bombers, fighters, and 
photographic aviation; a tactical air force 
comprising reconnaissance planes, light 
and medium bombers, fighters, and an 
aircraft warning service; an air defense 
command with such equipment as fighters, 
anti-aircraft artillery, and barrage bal- 
loons; and an air service command charged 
with supply, repair, and similar duties. 
Though a separate unit, the strategic 
force may be thrown when needed to the 
aid of the tactical force. 

As a direct collaborator with the ground 
forces, the tactical air force is charged 
with the more varied and intricate series 
of jobs. These fall roughly into three cate- 
gories, with priority as follows: First, the 
obtaining of air superiority by attacks on 
airfields and grounded aircraft and by 
fighter combat; second, the paralyzing of 
enemy supplies by destruction of com- 
munications and supply dumps; and third, 
destruction of selected targets in the ac- 
tual battle area. 


Ground Forces: Like those in the 


Air Forces, the organizational changes in 
the ground forces aim to increase mobility, 
flexibility, and hitting power. Another ob- 
,_ jective is to lighten the shipping problem 
so important in carrying invasion forces 
to bases overseas. Thus the infantry divi- 
sion’s manpower, hitherto about 15,000, 
is being reduced by about 8 per cent and 
its vehicles by 14 per cent. Yet its fire- 
power will be greatly increased. In addi- 
tion, a new type of light infantry division, 





much smaller than a regular division yet 
mounting about the same firepower in 
small arms and automatic weapons, “is 
being tested” for amphibious, air-borne, 


mountain, and. jungle operations. 


In another move to unburden the in-. 


fantry division, its defense weapons, such 
as tank destroyers and anti-aircraft equip- 
ment, are being reduced, while pools of 
such equipment are being formed under 
Army or ‘corps control for use as needed. 
Meanwhile, motorized divisions as such 
are being eliminated, with transport of 
infantry divisions given over to troop 
transport battalions. 


Significance 


The reorganization of the Army Air 
Forces caused some to jump to the con- 
clusion that the War Department had 
taken a long stride toward setting up a 
separate air force. This was not so. The 
only change, if any, toward increased 
independence of the Army Air Forces was 
that in operational theaters air officers 
will exercise a more complete control of 
their units. But the reorganization brings 
with it none of the fundamental changes 
advocated by out-and-out exponents of a 
separate air force—changes that would 
include Cabinet representation on a par 
with that.of the Army and Navy and in- 
dependent control of personnel, supply, 
and promotions. 
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The South Pacific forces under Admiral 
William F. Halsey Jr. showed last week 
what combined operations meant. First, 
the air force hit the Kahili, Buin fields on 
Bougainville in the Northern Solomons, 
plus the smaller Ballale fighter strip in the 
Shortland Islands with 500 tons of bombs. 
That made the fields useless to the Japs. 
Next, warships bombarded Mono and 
Stirling i in the Jap-held Treasury Islands, 
Finally, under cover of a strong aerial um- 
brella, American and New Zealand assault 
forces landed on Stirling and on Mono’s 
coral beaches and quickly overcame light 
mortar fire to drive the enemy back to 
higher thickly wooded ground. At the 
same time, picked American paratroopers 
made unopposed landings from barges at 
two points on southwestern Choiseul. 

This Monday, American amphibious 
troops, by-passing Japanese bases to the 
south, landed on the western coast of 
Bougainville Island, 250 miles southeast of 
Rabaul, New Britain and 45 airmiles 
northwest of Buin. From Guadalcanal the 
Allies took Rendova to outflank New 
Georgia’s Munda airfield, from New 
Georgia they invaded Arundel and Vella 
Lavella to outflank the large Kolomban- 
gara air base of Vila. The landings on the 
Treasury Islands and on Choiseul out- 
flanked southern Bougainville. 
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A hop, skip, and jump put the Allies on the Treasury Islands 
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WAR TIDES 





The first step toward a realistic ap- 
praisal of the war is to distinguish be- 
tween what we know and what we don’t. 
The next is to find out what the experts 
surmise to be probable, and the third to 
explore the possibilities, favorable and 
unfavorable. 

We know, for example, that the in- 
vasion of the Italian peninsula has not 
progressed according to the original plan. 
The Fifth Army was supposed to land 
at Salerno against little or no opposition 
and spread eastward to trap the Ger- 
mans to the south. An air-borne division 
was ‘to seize-and hold Rome. The latter 
venture, extremely bold, was canceled 
when the Germans took control of the 
airfields around Rome. The former was 
checked by the accuracy of the Germans 
in diagnosing our plans and their speed 
in placing a division with plenty of ar- 
tillery on the high ground overlooking 
the beaches of Salerno. 

We know that the Fifth and Eighth 
Armies are still a long way from Rome 
and that they are meeting tough oppo- 
sition on the ground. We know, how- 
ever, that we have already reaped most 
of the benefits to be obtained from an 
invasion of the peninsula: Italy’s capitu- 
lation and conversion into a co-belliger- 
ent, the acquisition of the Italian Fleet, 
and the use of the airfields in the south 
to bomb the Balkans and South-Central 
Europe. We know that the Germans now 
have upwards of 25 divisions in Italy— 
more than the Allies have. Probability: 
Owing to superiority in the air, a smaller 
Allied expedition can continue to tie up 
larger German forces which otherwise 
would be deployed in Russia or in France 
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awaiting a cross-Channel attack. Pos- 
sibility: The Germans will stage a coun- 
teroffensive which will delay Allied of- 
fensives in theaters more likely to be 
decisive. 

We know that the Russians have 
made important territorial recoveries. 
We do not know to what extent the 
German retreat has been executed ac- 
cording to plan. Last week the Russians 
appeared to be on the verge of a major 
victory, in terms of enemy soldiers 
killed or captured. Probability, at the 
week’s end: Most of the menaced Ger- 
man armies had escaped. Possibility: 
The Russians would still make a sub- 
stantial kill. Further possibility: Hav- 
ing extricated most of their forces, the 
Germans will keep on falling back 
to a shorter and stronger line of de- 
fense. 

To choose a more favorable example, 
we know that the German U-boat fleet is 
still immense—probably some 400 sub- 
marines, not more than 20 per cent be- 
low peak. We know that it has blossomed 
out with improved devices—notably 
more anti-aircraft guns for defense and 
acoustic torpedoes for attack. But we 
know also that we continue to sink 
U-boats at a prohibitive rate and that 
our means of dealing with them are still 
expanding and improving. Probability: 
The U-boat is conclusively beaten. Pos- 
sibility: It isn’t. 

We know that Allied bombers have 
damaged German cities, industrial plants, 
and military installations. We know that 
the Germans regard the air offensive as 
extremely serious. But we do not know 
exactly how much it has sapped Ger- 


This Is a Time for Realism, Not Wishful Thinking 


many’s physical capacity to wage war. 
We have reason to think it has depressed 
German civilian morale, but as yet there 
is no sign of deterioration in the spirit 
of German fighting men, except possibly 
in the U-boat corps. 


There are many other things which 
we know, or which the Allied High Com- 
mand knows. By dwelling on our own 
known weaknesses and the enemy’s 
known strengths, it is possible to arrive 
at pessimistic conclusions. Wishful think- 
ers sometimes write as if this were a com- 
mon failing of professional military 
strategists. The latter, within the obser- 
vation of this column, vary in tempera- 
ment quite as much as civilians. But 
they know that they don’t know and that 
in war there are so many unknowns that 
decisions can be made only by weighing 
and exploring the possibilities and ap- 
praising the probabilities. The landing at 
Salerno is evidence that the Allied High 
Command does not suffer from overcau- 
tion. . 

The war has reached the point where 
one of the most important unknowns— 
the state of mind within Germany—is be- 
yond sure judgment. The knowledge that 
the Soviet-British-American combina- 
tion cannot be broken, that there is no 
chance of a separate peace, locks one ‘f 
the few doors by which Germany could 
hope to escape defeat. No one can meas- 
ure its effects. The only safe course is 
that which the three principal Allies have 
adopted: To go ahead with their plans 
for the systematic military defeat of 
Germany but to prepare diplomatically 
for a-windfall. 








Johnny Got a Tony 


Allied air blows continued to fall on 
Rabaul last week while Japanese plane 
losses kept piling up and up. There were 
the 126 craft shot down or destroyed on 
the ground in the great Oct. 12 raid, then 
successive losses of 60, 35, 88, and 58 in 
subsequent attacks, bringing the total to 
$67. Against that, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s squadrons had lost outright only 

irteen planes. 

The wonder was the Japs had any 
Planes left to put in the air. Yet from 
their splintered Rabaul base, ever larger 
swarms of interceptors came up to meet 
the Yanks. Thus, though only 40 Jap 
fighters got into the air on Oct. 12, flocks 
of 70 rose up against the Allies in the later 
raids. According to one theory, the Japs 
were drawing on reserves of naval planes 
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at Truk in order to safeguard the. big 
New Britain base. That other enemy air 
centers were being stripped was shown 
when American planes bombed the Kahili 
base on Bougainville in the Solomons 
without meeting opposition. 

But it was obvious the Japs were by no 


means knocked out ‘in the air despite their © 


loss of nearly 1,500 planes in the past two 
months. Further evidence that the Jap air 
force still had to be reckoned with was the 
recent introduction of two new and im- 
proved fighter planes. One of these, the 
Mitsubishi 08, known to Allied pilots as 
Tony, is the latest version of the Zero. 
Tony succeeds Hap, or the Mitsubishi 
00 MK-2, and is faster, climbs better, and 
has mofe armor than the former “Super- 
Zero.” A single-seater with an in-line en- 
gine giving it a speed of about 330 miles 
per hour at 15,000 feet, Tony has a service 


—~) 


ceiling of approximately 35,000 feet, car- 
ries a 1,000-pound bombload, and mounts 
two heavy and two light machine guns. Al- 
ternatively, two 20-millimeter cannon may 
be substituted for light machine guns. In 
combat this plane has been encountered 
mainly over the northeastern coast of 
New Guinea and over New Britain. 
Another new model is a_ blunt-nosed, 
twin-engined fighter with a tapering fuse- 
lage which, at first sight, resembles the 
type “100” reconnaissance plane known 
as “Dinah.” Its guns are in the nose and 
wing and possibly provision has been made 
for cannon in the nose. It carries a crew of 
two and sometimes three. Allied pilots 
have met it in the northwestern sector of 
the Southwest Pacific where they shot 
down two in the Selaru Islands of the 
Tanimbar group on Oct. 9 and also de- 
stroyed several on the ground at Wewak. 
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Blueprint for World Order 
Result of the Moscow Parley 


Alliance for Winning the War 
to Grow Into International Body 
Designed for Preserving Peace 


On Nov. 1, 1943, the most profound 
and far-reaching development in interna- 
tional relations since the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was announced to the world. 


One scant week ago no one would have 
thought it possible that the Moscow con- 
ference could result in such a statement. 
Yet on Monday, in a communiqué, three 
declarations, and one statement, the Al- 
lies proclaimed that the round dozen’ of 


meetings between the diplomats had pro- 
duced a unified plan for winning the war 
and setting up the framework of the 
peace to follow. To a war-weary world it 
seemed like one of those bursts of clarity 
and wisdom that have occassionally punc- 
tuated the history of human folly. 
Because the agreements are of such im- 
mense importance Newsweek has re- 
printed the vital parts of the two most 
important statements. They will be needed 
as a reference for nearly all events to come. 


Alliance: The most important docu- 
ment produced during the crowded hours 
in the elegant music room of Spiridonovka 
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House was the Four-Nation Declaration 
by the United States, Britain, Russia, and 
China. Without actually saying so, this set 
up a military alliance in which four powers 
will automatically confer with one another 
when any occasion arises and, if necessary, 
use their armed forces jointly. It bore a re- 
semblance to the machinery set up in 1815 
at the close of the Congress of Vienna 


through the Quadruple Alliance, by which — 


the armies of various nations were used for 
international purposes as instructed by 
periodic meetings of the great powers. 
The Four-Nation Declaration envisages 
this military alliance as growing into an 


* organization embracing all nations, some- 


thing like the League of Nations. The pro- 
posal certainly does not go beyond the 
League, for the declaration stresses the 
“principle of the sovereign equality” of all 
states. This should make the idea more ac- 
ceptable than otherwise in the United States, 
where much of the argument over interna-' 
tional cooperation has centered around the 
question of national sovereignty. 

The inclusion of China in the Four- 
Nation Declaration explained the frequent 








The full text of the most fundamental of the Moscow agree- 
ments, the Joint Four-Nation Declaration: 


. The Governments of the United States of America, United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China: 

United in their determination, in accordance with the declara- 
tion by the United Nations of Jan. 1, 1942; and subsequent 
declarations, to continue hostilities against those Axis Powers 
with which they respectively are at war until such powers have 
laid down their arms on the basis of unconditional surrender; 

Conscious of their responsibility to secure the liberation of 
themselves and the peoples allied with them from the menace 
of aggression; 

Recognizing the necessity of ensuring a rapid and orderly 
transition from war.to peace and of establishing and maintaining 
international peace and security with the least diversion of the 
world’s human and economic resources for armaments; 

Jointly declare: 


1—That their united action, pledged for the prosecution of 
the war against their respective enemies, will be continued for 
the organization and maintenance of peace and security. 


2—That those of them at war with a common enemy will act 
together in all matters relating to the surrender and disarma- 
ment of that enemy. 


$—That they will take all measures deemed by them to be 
necessary to provide against any violation of the terms imposed 
upon the enemy. 


4—That they recognize the necessity of. establishing at the 


earliest practicable date a general international organization, — 


based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace- 
loving states, and open to membership by all such states, large 
and small, for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 


5—That for the purpose of maintaining international peace 
and security pending the reestablishment of law and order and 
the inauguration of a system of general security, they will consult 
with one another and as occasion requires with other members 
of the United Nations with a view to joint action on behalf of 
the community of nations. 


6—That after the termination of hostilities they will not 
employ their military forces within the territories of other 





states except for the purposes envisaged in this declaration and 
after joint consultation. 


%—That they will confer and cooperate with one another and 
with other members of the United Nations to bring about a 
practicable general agreement with respect to the regulation of 
armaments in the postwar period. 


The partial text of the American-British-Russian communiqué 
on the results of the Moscow conference: 


The conference of Foreign Secretaries of the United States 
of America, Mr. Cordell Hull; of the United Kingdom, Mr. 
Anthony Eden; and of the Soviet Union, Mr. V. M. Molotoff; 
took place at Moscow from the 19th to 30th of October 1943. 
There were twelve meetings. In addition to the Foreign Secre- 
taries, the following took part in the conference: 

For the United States of America: Mr. W. Averell Harriman, 
Ambassador of the United States; Maj. Gen. John R. Deane, 


"Harris é International 


Architects of Victory: Roosevelt, Churchill . . . 
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consultations of Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull with Chinese representatives during 
the conference. It also accomplished a 
long-standing American aim: of bringing 
Chiang Kai-shek and Stalin into closer 
relationship. And, although it did not com- 
mit Russia to any action against Japan, 
it demonstrated how much Moscow’s con- 
cern for Tokyo’s reactions has diminished. 
Furthermore, Russia joined in demanding 
the unconditional surrender of Germany. 


Communique: A joint communiqué, 
summing up all results, disposed of the idea 
that the conference was afraid to deal 
with any but the most general questions. 
Instead, in the ebullient atmosphere of a 
festive and victory-flushed Moscow, noth- 
ing was omitted. The toughest question of 
all, that of a second front, was apparently 
settled with complete harmony. For the 
first time there was a complete exchange 
of military views between the British, Rus- 
sians, and Americans, and whatever cam- 
paigns are being planned were coordinated 
by the three powers. By itself, this was a 
victory of Stalingrad caliber. 


The communiqué statement that a “Eu- 


ropean Advisory Commission” would be. 


set up on a permanent basis fitted in with 
proposed international machinery. Pre- 
sumably, it will be a political body charged 
with solving problems as they arise—the 
political counterpart of the machinery for 
military cooperation. 


Declarations: The conference itself 
paved the way for the Advisory Com- 
mission by solving two of the many po- 
litical problems tackled. One of these was 
Italy. A special declaration set up condi- 
tions under which all vestiges of Fascism 
must be removed from Italy and a demo- 
cratic regime established. The other was 
Austria. Another special declaration com- 
mitted the United States, Russia, and 
Britain to the restoration of Austria as 


‘a sovereign power. This not only indicated 


the severity of the terms that may be 
imposed on Germany but also gave a first 
glimpse of the Balkan reorganization that 
the Allies have in mind. 

The statement—on war criminals—was 
full of special meaning for the Russians. 
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More than any other nation, they have 
suffered from the Nazis. Elaborate meas- 
ures have already been put in effect for 
the punishment of the Germans while 
Soviet propaganda has gone all out in 
stressing hatred for them. This declara- 
tion, in fact, sounded as if Stalin had 
written it. : 

It promised that when any armistice is 
granted the Reich, all Germans, in and out 
of the army, responsible for taking part 
in atrocities will “be sent back to the 
countries in which their abominable deeds 
were done in order that they may be 
judged and punished according to the 
laws of these liberated countries.” 

All this added up to a blueprint for 
the future of the world. But the Moscow 
agreement also promised to play a de- 
cisive part in the war itself. For the 
Reich’s greatest chance of eventually 
avoiding complete defeat lay in dividing 
the Allies. That possibility was completely 
shattered. And the results of the con- 
ference may provide the spark to set off 
the explosive events that have obviously 
been brewing inside Germany. 





United States Army; Mr. H. Hackworth, Mr. James C. Dunn, 


and experts. 


For the United Kingdom; Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, Ambas- 
sador; Mr. William Strang; Lt. Gen. Sir Hastings Ismay, and 


experts. 


For the Soviet Union: Marshal K. E. Voroshiloff, Marshal of 
the Soviet Union; Mr. A. Y. Vyshinsky, Mr. M. M. Litvinoff, 
Deputy People’s Commissars for Foreign Affairs; Mr. V. A. 
Sergeyeff, Deputy People’s Commissar for Foreign Trade; Maj. 
Gen. A. A. Gryzloff, of the General Staff; Mr. G. F. Saksin, 
Senior Official for People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs, 


and experts. 


The agenda included all questions submitted for discussion 
by the three governments. Some of the questions called for 
final decisions, and these were taken. On other questions, after 
discussion, decisions of principle were taken: these questions 
were referred for detailed considerations to commissions specially 
set up for the purpose, or reserved for treatment through diplo- 


Newsweek 


matic channels. Other questions again were disposed of by an 
exchange of views. The Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union have been in close 
cooperation in all matters concerning the common war effort, 


; but this is the first time that the Foreign Secretaries of the 


three governments have been able to meet together in conference. 

In the first place there were frank and exhaustive discussions 
of the measures to be taken to shorten the war against Germany 
and her satellites in Europe. Advantage was taken of the 
presence of military advisers representing the respective Chiefs 
of Staff in order to discuss definite military operations with 


regard to which decisions had been taken and which are already 


being prepared in order to create a basis for the closest military 
cooperation in the future between the three countries. 
Second only to the importance of hastening the end of the 


. ». Stalin, and Chiang Kai-shek 





war was the recognition by the three governments that it was 
essential in their own national interests and in the interest of 
all peace-loving nations to continue the present close collabora- 
tion and cooperation in the conduct of the war into the period 
following the end of hostilities, and that only in this way could 
peace be maintained and the political, economic, and _ social 
welfare of their peoples fully promoted. 
This conviction is expressed in a declaration in which the 
Chinese Government joined during the conference and which 
was signed by the three Foreign Secretaries and. the Chinese 


. Ambassador at Moscow on behalf of their governments .. . 


The conference agreed to set up machinery for ensuring. the 
closest cooperation between the three governments in the 
examination of European questions arising as the war develops. 


_ For this purpose the conference decided to establish in London 


a European Advisory Commission to study these questions and 
to make joint recommendations to the three governments. ~ 

Provision was made for continuing when necessary the tri- 
partite consultations of representatives of the three governments 
in the respective capitals through the existing diplomatic 
channels. 


(Here the communiqué tells of the declarations concerning Italy, Aus- 
tria, and the punishment of war criminals,] 


In an atmosphere of mutual confidence and understanding 
which characterized all the work of the conference, considera- 
tion was also given to other important questions. These included 
not only questions of a current nature but also questions con- 
cerning treatment of Hitlerite Germany and its satellites, eco- 
nomic cooperation, and assurance of general peace. 
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Hungry India 


Natives Ask Aid of Goddess; 
Wavell Tells Government Plans 


Periodically, famine comes to vastly 
overpopulated India. It was there long be- 
fore the advent of the British Raj; it is 
there now and it will probably return when 
the British Raj is gone. Sometimes it is 
caused by floods, sometimes by droughts, 
and always it is aggravated by instinctive 
hoarding. Cyclones, which a year ago de- 
stroyed crops, and Japanese seizure of 
Burma, which annually exported 135,000 
tons of rice to Bengal, were the main 
causes of the current famine. 

While Hindus in a two-day holiday last 
week sought to propitiate Kali, the four- 
armed and red-eyed goddess-mother of 
destruction, Lord Wavell, Viceroy of India 
and personification of the strength and 
power of the British Raj, visited the corpse- 
strewn famine area. In Calcutta, second 
city of the British Empire, buzzards circled 
hungrily over Government House as the 
former commander of Britain’s Middle 
Eastern armies drove through the streets 
in a drab police car. Garbage, offal, and 
the carcasses of dogs and donkeys, the nor- 
mal fare of Calcutta’s beggars, had been 
exhausted long ago by the city’s starving 
thousands. Beggars had disappeared and 
the human skeletons sprawled across the 
sidewalks of Chowringhi Road, Calcutta’s 
“Fifth Avenue,” were too weak to ask for 
alms. Wavell grimly inspected some of the 
city’s scores of free kitchens, saw emaci- 
ated natives shuffle to the kettles for a can 
of gruel, and then slump down in the 
streets again to consume it. 

After his tour was over, Wavell an- 
nounced that the Bengal government would 
take steps to send the starving to rest 
_ camps where they would receive medical 
care as well as food, and that General Sir 
Claude Auchinleck, commander of the In- 
dian Army, would use army officers and 
men to distribute more food to the starv- 
ing multitudes. 


~Tojo’s Tremors 


Premier Hideki Tojo last week presented 
to the Japanese Diet a series of new meas- 
ures against air attack that sounded as 
ominous as the crash of a bomb. They 
provided for the quicker evacuation of 
large populations, the ruthless creation of 
fire Janes in big cities, the speedier transfer 
of industries to rural areas, and the mo- 
bilization of labor gangs to dispose of 
corpses and clean up devastated areas. 

_ Although Tojo told the Diet that mili- 
tary operations in all war theaters were 
going “smoothly and according to plan,” he 
admitted that the United States, “defeated 
at the beginning,” had overcome many ob- 
stacles and that the war was “growing in 
intensity.” Emperor Hirohito, in a rescript 
read in his presence at the opening session, 
termed Japan’s situation “truly grave” 
and urged the legislators to do their duty 





International 
Nakano: Totalitarian suicide 


by giving quick approval to the measures 
submitted by the Tojo Cabinet. 

The gloomy tone of both Tojo’s and the 
Emperor’s words was thrown into dark 
relief when Seigo Nakano, fanatic advocate 
of Japan’s policy of ruthless aggression, 
went home at the end of the session and 
disemboweled himself in ceremonial sui- 
cide. For years Nakano, as leader of first 
the Tohokai (Fascist), then the Throne 
Assistance party and as onetime editor of 
the Tokyo newspaper Asahi and the re- 
view Toyo Jiron, had demanded on the 
platform and in print the policies that 
culminated in Pearl Harbor. 
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Little Finger 


The blurred smear of a fingertip on a 
small piece of rubber loomed as the pos- 
sibly decisive bit of evidence against Al. 
fred de Marigny at his trial in Nassau last 
week for the murder of Sir Harry Oakes, 

Crown witnesses had already testified 
in the packed courtroom that the hair on 
de Marigny’s forearms, hands, and Van 
Dyke beard (now shaven off) had been 
singed; that he could not find the shirt 
he wore on the night of the crime; that he 
had threatened to “crack Sir Harry Oakes’s 
head,” and that one fingerprint found on 
a silk screen near the bed of the slain man 
was a duplicate of those taken from de 
Marigny’s right little finger. 

Then on Oct. 27, a second fingerprint 


was produced. The second print, intro.. 
. duced in the testimony of Capt. James 0, 


Barker, expert from the Miami police 
force, brought on the most bitter con. 
troversy since the opening of the trial. The 
first print was found on the screen on July 
9, the day after Sir Harry was murdered; 
the second not until July 19. Barker 
identified both as de Marigny’s, one of his 
right little finger and the other of the left. 

The defense attorney, Godfrey M. 
Higgs, who knew nothing of the discovery 
of the second print, jumped to his feet and 
demanded to be shown the impression on 
the screen, which stood draped with a 
sheet in the courtroom. This Barker could 
not do, since the print had been trans- 
ferred from the screen to adhesive rubber 
and then photographed. Higgs charged 
that the removal of a fingerprint with a 
rubber lift made it impossible to detect a 
forgery. Barker explained that lifted prints 
were more mobile for examination under 
a microscope and were easier to preserve. 
Such evidence has often been admitted to 





7‘ Associated Press : 
Sketch of the scene at the Oakes murder tral in Nassau: De Marigny ™ 
prisoner’s dock at left; seated facing bench, attorneys for Crown with defense 

attorneys behind them; jury at right; reporters in left foreground 
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American courts although never before to 
British courts. 

the After considering the question over- 
~ night, Justice Sir Oscar Daly ruled on Oct. 
: Al. 98 that the second fingerprint be admitted 
last HB to evidence. “The weight of the evidence,” 
akes declared the bewigged judge, “is up to the 
‘ified jury to decide.” __ 
ir on ; 
Van : ° 
been y Rationing Down Under 
“ * Australians Feel the Squeeze 
— on Clothing, Gas, and Drinks 
id on ; 
| In Canberra, Prime Minister John Cur- 
m de tin announced last week that, beginning 

: next January, meat in Australia will be 
‘print rationed, at a rate of 214 pounds a week 
ntro-, for persons more than 9 years old, and 18 
1e8 0. ounces for young children. This sounded 
police generous to Americans. Yet in other ways 
- the accounts balanced. Here for the bene- 
1. The fit of a ration-conscious nation, is about 
1 July how things have so far worked out Down 
dered; Under. 
Jarker 
of his Essential: Rationed goods fall into 
e left. two classes: scarce essential goods, which 
y M are rationed by coupons; and nonessential 
overy goods, scarce but in widespread demand, 
et and which are rationed at the source of dis- 
ion on tribution. The coupon system introduced 
vith a for clothing and footwear in June 1942 
could imposes a cut of about 40 per cent on 
trans- normal purchases for men, 33 per cent for 
rubber women, and 20 per cent for children be- - 
harged tween 5 and 15. Children under 5 still get 
with 3 virtually their full requirements, although 
etect a mothers have to shop around to find them. 
- prints With his 112 coupons a year a man can 
under purchase one suit, hat, tie, undershirt, 
a underpants, one pair of pajamas and shoes, 
ed to 





two shirts, two pairs of socks, four col- 
lars, and four handkerchiefs. Given the 
same allotment a woman can get one un- 
lined coat, vest, skirt, sweater, blouse, 
hat, slip, nightdress, a pair of shoes and 
gloves, three pairs of stockings, two dresses, 
two pairs of undergarments, and two hand- 
kerchiefs. 

This year; the system was extended to 
cover household linens and cloth fur- 
hishings, partly because of the drop in 
shipments of cotton piece goods from 
India and Britain and partly because 
some women were improvising clothing 
Tom curtain material, towels, sheets and 
blankets. 

_ When the supply of Java tea ran out 
in July 1942, tea was allotted at a rate 

2 ounces a week for Australians over 9. 

next month a weekly sugar ration of 1 

pound a head was set—not because of a 

ge in a country which normally ex- 

ports an annual half million tons, but to 

save transportation. Since last July the 

monthly butter ration has been 8 ounces 
per person. 

The gasoline ration has been the hardest 
to take and represents the severest cut of 
all. The basis of issue is that a private 
Motorist is entitled to 80 miles of travel 
@month, but the allotment of 4 Imperial 





































































































gallons a month to most cars works out— 
depending on car make, condition of car, 
number of trips, climate, and roads— 
at about 50 to 60 miles a month. 


Nonessential: The most important 
goods rationed at the source of distribu- 
tion are cigarettes, tobacco, beer, and 
liquor. Cigarette tobacco supplies were cut 
by 30 per cent. Beer and liquor consump- 
tion has been reduced by a third, and wine 
sales have been pegged at the 1941 level. 
While there appears to be just enough 
tobacco to go around, the alcoholic situa- 
tion has long been gloomy. Home drinkers 
are hit especially, since licensed grocers’ 
supplies are strictly curtailed, and saloon- 
keepers concentrate on profitable sales 
across the bar. 

There has been surprisingly little black 
marketing or grumbling, though perhaps 
Prime Minister Curtin foresaw some when 
he bluntly told mining-federation officials 
last week that in the next eighteen months 
it would become clear for the first time 
that the war involved shortages of sub- 
sistence, that with the increase of Pacific 
activity there must be greater provision in 
Australia for forces based there, and that 
the British people must be helped at all 
costs. 


Britons Never... 


Winston Churchill made it plain last 
week that Britons never, never, never will 
be called stooges. In the House of Com- 
mons, one Hugh Molson asked the Prime 
Minister: “wouldn’t it be better if the re- 
plies were given by the Minister respon- 
sible and not by a stooge?” -The advocate 
of Basic English turned to the questioner: 
“I am not prepared to answer a question 
couched in such very unseemly terms.” 


Uneasy Crown 


The chaotic Italian political situation 
showed signs of beginning to jell last 
week. The most significant indication of 
a possible change to a stronger govern- 
ment than the one now headed by Premier 
Pietro Badoglio was the arrival in Naples 
of Badoglio himself, of Robert D. Murphy, 
American Minister in North Africa, and 
of Harold MacMillan,. British Minister in 
Algiers, for conferences with a group of 
prominent Italian political leaders, includ- 
ing Benedetto Croce and Count Carlo 
Sforza. 

The first step toward the formation of 
a new government had already been taken 
with Premier Badoglio’s pledge to include 














Who's Wacky Here! 4 young Etonian tugs at his turnover collar 
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and an older Etonian beams awkwardly as two Wacs from Texas and Arkansas 


give the once over to two standard versions of Eton’s traditional school uniform. 
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representatives of all six liberal parties. 
But aside from politics, there was also the 
problem of what to do with King Victor 
Emmanuel, who clings stubbornly to the 
throne, Crown Prince Humbert, and such 
Fascist figures as the Duke of Acquarone, 
Minister of the Royal House. 

One plan offered by Croce apparently 
met with strong support among Italian 
liberals. In his first authorized interview, 
the elderly savant recommended that a 
regency be appointed under Premier Ba- 
doglio. Under this arrangement, King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel would abdicate, the Crown 
Prince would renounce his right to the 
throne, and the 6-year-old Prince of 
Naples, son of Humbert, would be named 
King. Badoglio, meanwhile, renewed his 
pledge to resign as Premier as soon as the 
Germans are driven from Italy. 


2 


Commons Sense 


Bombed out on May 10, 1941, the House 
of Commons have ever since met in the 
ornate House of Lords with its red leather 
benches and gilded roof. Last week M. P.’s 
learned of plans for a new House of Com- 
mons. The news came from Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, a Commons veteran of 40 
years, who called for a new chamber built 
on the original century-old foundations 
and with most of the old, dear, dead dis- 
comforts brought to life again. The Prime 
Minister had Churchillian reasons for all 
the resurrections. 

The old House of Commons was too 
small, The new one should “not be large 
enough to contain all its members.” If 
it should be, “nine-tenths of its debates 
will be conducted in the depressing atmos- 


phere of an almost empty or half-empty 
chamber . . . The essence of good House 
of Commons speaking is a conversational 
style.” 

It was oblong and rather ugly. The 
“semicircular assembly” of “political theor. 
ists . . . enables every individual or group 
to move around the center, adopting vari- 
ous shades of pink according to how the | 
weather changes . . . The party system 
is much favored by an oblong chamber.” 

It had straight-backed pew-like benches, 
Giving men seats to sit in and desks to 
bang would be “fatal” to parliamentary 
government as it is known at Westminster. 

It was stuffy,.gloomy, and lacked facili- 
ties. Only here did the Prime Minister 
unbend—the new House should have bet- 
ter ventilation, modern lavatories, and 
larger press and ladies’ galleries. 





‘I Saw a Commando Cry’ 





Chosen by lot, Al Newman, NEwswEEk war correspondent, 
was the only magazine reporter to cover the return of British 
and American prisoners of war after an exchange with the Ger- 
mans in Sweden. He cabled the following account from Liver- 
pool. 


Her tall white bows loomed out of morning mists on the 
Mersey River like something from another world while the 
generals and the reporters on the pier craned to see her. In 
the damp smog you could see their breaths steam faster with 
the excitement. And the excitement of the wounded prisoners 
of war aboard her somehow leaped across the intervening mile 
of water and got stuck in your throat. 

Then the whistles of all the gray ships in the gray river 
hailed the Atlantis with the British cockadoodledoo—a salute 
which is reserved for very. festive oceasions. As she neared the 
pier, a British band struck up “Roll Out the. Barrel,” then 
“Pack Up Your Troubles,” then “Tipperary,” and you could 
hear the men sing on the other side of the broad Mersey. 

They were near enough now so you could glimpse their faces 
through binoculars. 

I saw a man with black patches over both eyes singing so 
hard ‘his face turned red. He had to sing for two because his 
pal behind him was busy describing the scene. 

I saw cripples dancing precariously in the lifeboats and wav- 
ing their crutches in the air. If any of the nurses aboard had 
secn them they would have caught hell. : 

I saw a Commando cry. 


They were back home and they never thought they’d 
make it. I can tell you from personal experience that there are 
two bad fears in war and they don’t include the fear of death 
or pain. The first is fear of fear itself and the second is the 
constant hollow fear of never getting home. 

The Lord Mayor of Liverpool, with a top hat on and a 
golden chain around his neck, made a speech and a rattling 
good speech it was too, but not as good as when G. I. bands 
swung into “I’m a Yankee Doodle Dandy” and “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever” for the benefit of fourteen Americans aboard. 
In the interval of silence afterward one of them shouted across 
to the pier: “Who won the World Series?” A big tough-looking 
Air Forces colonel hollered back: “The Yankees,” but his voice 
broke and he spent the next five minutes wiping his nose. Per- 
haps it was the damp air. 


Soon the first of the stretcher cases came ashore slung 
between two miraculously gentle Royal Army Medical Corps 
sergeants. For some strange reason the second stretcher case 


looked like an American and one of our Red Cross girls re- 
marked so. The kid overheard her and piped: “Sure I’m an 
American.” “Hiya, Sarge,” he said to a Signal Corps photog- 
rapher up front. The photographer made a dash for him to 
wring his hand and get his name but drew a stern rebuke from 
a major representing the British War Office. 

Then they came in a steady stream, hour after hour—the 
boys who had had the bad luck at Dunkerque, at Dieppe, in 
Libya, Tunisia, Sicily. Some were on stretchers; some walked; 
some hobbled. Medical orderlies carried their pathetically 
meager belongings in wooden boxes and cardboard cartons 
which bore the mark of the Red Cross. One of them triumph- 
antly swung a German officer’s cap he had swiped somewhere. 

At 1:30 a small group of Yanks who could walk came ashore 
together. You’ve already read their names and the uncensored 
parts of their adventures so there’s no need for me to comment 
on them beyond the fact that they looked surprisingly well— 
much better than the average Briton, most of whom had been 
imprisoned a great deal longer. 


I watched the next disembarkation group. In the middle 
stood a tall British officer, wearing the two pips of a lieutenant. 
He was handsome, clean-shaven and had the thin, aquiline 
nose of the English aristocrat. Around him, like shipwrecked 
seamen, were some 30 blind men. One of them, a 72-year-old 
sea captain blinded by shell fragments in a terrible losing 
fight against a German raider, clung to him physically— 
clung to him so hard you could see the old man’s knuckles 
were white. 

The tall young man was the fourth Marquess of Normanby 
—wounded and captured at Dunkerque. After his capture at 
Dunkerque he had been taken to a German prison camp where 
there were quite a few blind men. So instead of settling down 
to the living death of prison-camp routine-the young peer, who 
still had his sight but knew what darkness meant, communi- 
cated with St. Dunstan’s, which is a British home and society 
for the rehabilitation of war blinded. The Marquess taught 
himself Braille so he could teach it to his less fortunate coun- 
trymen. Teach them he did, making his own manuscripts by 
punching holes in paper with matchsticks. 

Now the young shepherd was leading his blind sheep home 
and I’m sure if his illustrious forebears could have seen him 
they’d have burst their pearl waistcoat buttons with pride. 

I never will forget that day. Surely St. Peter at the gates of 
Heaven never saw such tranquil happiness on so many faces. 
And if, as seems highly unlikely, your correspondent ever 
should arrive there he knows now what to say to the good 
saint: “Sure, ’m an American. Hiya, Sarge.” 
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Test cars proved Generals mileage 


tt 1 A a en a 


On hot desert roads 


... with American-Made Rubber 


Over the tire-defying roads of the Mojave Desert 
went test cars ... through noonday heat and the 
cold of desert nights . . . to learn for you the kind 
of mileage and safety you could expect from the 
new General Tire... with American-Made rubber. 


The results are in. This General delivers the kind 
of performance that has made General, for 25 
years, the leader in Top-Quality. Yes, if you are 
eligible to buy, you get the most from American- 
Made rubber . . . in today’s General with its 
quick-stopping, slow-wearing Silent-Grip tread 
... and the same extra strong, blowout-resisting 
cords, as always. 





Remember, however . . . tires are still very 
precious and will be for a long time to come. You 
must save those you have. For every tire need: 


‘Kraft System recapping, repairing or new tires, 


see your General Tire dealer. He is a tire expert. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY « AKRON, OHIO 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 

























**. . Now remember, Butch, 
it’s a GENERAL!” 
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Battles of Wilson Era Recalled 
as Senate Debates Peace Pledge 


Cooperation Vote Likely, 
but Terms May Reflect Impact 
of Moscow Declarations 


Hand to cheek, and either thoughtful 
or dozing, some of the senators sat mo- 
tionless in their red-leather armchairs. 
Some chatted and joked in twos and 
threes. Others strode across the green 
carpet and in and out of the doors. At 
one point Rep. Clare Boothe Luce dropped 
in to keep an appointment with Sen. 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. At another, Gov. 
Ingram M. Stainback of Hawaii entered 
and gathered such a crowd of hand-shak- 
ing senators that the gavel was rapped 
for order. Through all this the orators 





Of course-- this 
6 only 3 rough 
Sketch-., 


















aR ED 
MacGovern—The N. Y. Post 


Very Rough! 


droned on. Sen. Tom Connally of Texas, 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, rose occasionally for some fulsome, 
well-gestured rhetoric. When the opposi- 
tion took the floor, he assumed a pointed 
air of boredom and read his newspaper. 
_ Before the Senate was Connally’s resolu- 
tion pledging that body to American par- 
tcipation in international collaboration 
after the war. The vote on it would gauge 
to what extent America and the Senate, 
constitutional watchdog of foreign policy, 
might make good on its share of the 
epochal manifesto that emerged this week 
in 
Senate’s mood was by no means as apathetic 


Moscow (see page 28). Actually, the 


as might have appeared to a casual gallery 
visitor. It was Connally strategy: He and 
his majority supporters deliberately 
avoided free discussion lest things be said 
that might provoke the Allies. Vainly the 
opposing minority tried to heckle him 
into an all-out debate. 

Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida declared: 
“I regard this controversy now raging in 
the Senate as simply a repetition of the 
League of Nations fight.” Actually, the 
issue of American postwar policy had not 
yet progressed to that stage. Even the 
historic declarations of Moscow were only 
declarations of principle and intention, not 
treaties. But the beginning had been made. 
Both the nation and the Senate had again 
come to the crossroads. In 1919-20 they 
had taken the turning into a generation 
of isolation. From that battle they could 
draw lessons that might help America 
decide which path to take this time. 


History: Single-handed, and defiant of 
the Senate's jealous interest in treaty-mak- 
ing, Woodrow Wilson pursued his plans 
for a worldwide machinery for peace. His 
first mistake came a month before the 
Armistice and the 1918 elections: Wilson 
asked voters to back him up by returning 
a Democratic Congress. Irate Republicans 
garnered a majority in both houses. In 
December, Wilson announced he would 
personally attend the Paris peace confer- 
ence and named four peace commissioners, 
not one a congressman, and only one a 
Republican—and inactive at that. 

A bristling-Senate greeted Wilson on his 
return the following February. He tried to 
sell the League at a secret session of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. In reply the 
committee chairman, Sen. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, and two other Republicans, drafted 
a round robin. It served public warning 
that the Senate wanted no League and 
would refuse to ratify one should Wilson 
set it up. In the cloakroom 39 Republicans 
signed—more than enough to block the 
two-thirds ratification required. 

Still defiant, the President sailed again 
for Paris, ‘boasting he would return with 
a@ peace treaty so interwoven with the 
League covenant that the two would be 
indivisible. The senators’ comeback was 
prompt—they would block both. Their 
campaign began even before Wilson’s re- 
turn: The nation was told that a “super- 
state” imperiled its “sovereignty.” And 
when the Foreign Relations Committee 
got the text of the Treaty of Versailles in 
July, a small but enthusiastic pro-League 
minority was swamped. A hostile majority 


report recommended adoption of the treaty | 
with 45 virtually nullifying ‘amendments 
and feservations. — 

Wilson thereupon launched his historic 
plea direct to the people with a tour of 
40 scheduled speeches. Three senators— 
William E. Borah of Idaho, James A. Reed 
of Missouri, and Hiram W. Johnson of 
California—dogged his footsteps with a 
tour of their own that drew even bigger 
crowds. Wilson broke down—a victim of 
partial paralysis. ‘ 

On March 19, 1920, the Senate cast its 
final vote on the treaty and with it, the 
League. Only 12 Republicans and 23 
Democrats were against it; 28 Republicans 
and 21 Democrats were for it—but they 
fell 7 short of the two-thirds vote which 
would have sustained it. More than a year 
later, now committed to isolationism, the 
Senate ratified the independently negoti- 
ated treaties of peace with the Central 
Powers. America was out of the League. 


Resolution: Last week peace was far 
off. But the Administration had begun, in 
Moscow, the groundwork for coming to 
postwar agreements with the major Allies. 
Though the Senate did not yet have formal 
treaties or covenants to haggle over, every- 
one knew its task now was to wipe off the 











“If we can cooperate for war, why 
can’t we cooperate for peace?” 


record the isolationism to which it had 
committed the nation two decades earlier. 
_ At issue was a Connally clause resolv- 
ing: 
“That the United States, acting through 
its constitutional processes, join the free 
and sovereign nations in the establishment 
and maintenance of international authority 
with power to prevent aggression and to 
preserve the peace of the world.” 
Backing this was a whopping majority. 
It crossed party lines when the Republican 
leader, Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan, joined Connally in supporting 
it. Against any sort of pledge was only a 
handful of die-hards, including Burton K. 
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Wheeler of Montana, Robert M. La Fol- 
lette Jr. of Wisconsin, and the ailing old- 
timer, Johnson of California, who ob- 
served dourly: “What the Senate does .. . 
is of little moment. Our fate is being 
decided in the conferences now going on 
in Moscow.” 

Significantly, it was from the interna- 
tionalist wing of opinion that the most out- 
spoken opposition came. A bloc of about 
a dozen senators fought for something 
closer to the- Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill reso- 
lution for a postwar international police 
force. For Connally’s clause they wanted 
to substitute a proposal for: 

“An international organization .. . 
with authority to settle international dis- 
putes peacefully, and with power, in- 
cluding military force, to suppress military 
aggression and to preserve the peace of 
the world.” 

Day after day, the B:H: bloc hammered 
home its point: The Connally resolution 
was vague to the point of meaninglessness. 
Their leader, Senator Pepper, stormed: 
“This [the Connally proposal] is like a 
Mother Hubbard—it covers everything 
and touches nothing.” Sen. Harold H. Bur- 
ton of Ohio, most ardent of the group, 
orated for five hours on two days. His 
colleague, Sen. Joseph H. Ball of Minne- 


Observation Post: While American’ Federation of 
Labor visitors watched from a safe perch, soldiers at Fort 
Knoz, Ky., went through the paces of “battle indoctrina- 


sota, once grew so flustered that he re- 
ferred to the senator from Florida as “the 
senator from Pepper.” But they were 
shadowboxing—Connally would not ar- 
gue. It got to the point where Pepper 
conceded he would be - satisfied if the 
article “an” were inserted to make the 
Connally resolution read: “an interna- 
tional authority.” 

Then President Roosevelt himself almost 
casually tossed off a remark that boosted 
the Connally forces’ strength. To his news 
conference he announced that he would 
like an international pledge from the Sen- 
ate—but a general one, not one so specific 
that it might have to be changed later. 
Would the President feel bound by a Sen- 
ate resolution? He couldn’t say, but if the 
general sentiment were all right, he thought 
he would gladly accept it. 

Meanwhile, across the Capitol in the 


House, the Judiciary Committee planned 


hearings on a proposed amendment de- 
signed to remove the condition that made 
the Senate debate crucial—the constitu- 
tional requirement that treaties be ratified 
by a two-thirds vote in the Senate. It 
would substitute ratification by simple ma- 
jority vote of both houses. Drawback: 
The first step for the amendment itself 
would require two-thirds votes in both 
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houses and presumably would merely 
bring in the Senate a duplication of the 
debate on foreign policy. 


Significance 


In the stupendous news from Moscow 
this week the’ Administration made its 
longest single stride down the path of in. 
ternational postwar collaboration. But in 
foreign policy the Administration still 
could not walk alone. On both general 
principle and specific plan, it could be 
tripped up by one-third plus one of the 
members of the Senate. 

However, the question of general princ- 
ple appeared already settled in the Senate. 
Passage of a favorable resolution seemed 
highly likely. Though doubtless some 
voices would erupt in mdignation at the 
Moscow Declaration’s commitments or 
omissions, approval significantly came 
from leaders of both sides of the chamber 
—from the Democratic Connally and the 
Republican Vandenberg. The chief ques. 
tion was whether the Connally or B.H: 
terms would prevail. And this pointed up 
the difficulty of Senate attempts to blue. 
print detailed postwar plans in advance. 
For whereas the B:H: group had earlier 
been conceded little chance, the disclosures 
from Moscow and their relatively specific 


International 


tion”—a course featuring such impedimenta of moder 
warfare as barbed wire, shell fire, and live .30-caliber ma 
chine-gun slugs aimed 30 inches overhead, 
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RECIPE FOR success in Naval 
combat: pick lots of keen, clear- 
eyed American young men. Give 
them the best in training, leadership and 
equipment. Then turn them loose to track 
the enemy down. 


Study of the photograph above can’t 
add much to your present knowledge of 
our Navy’s enlisted personnel or the 
quality of their leadership. But it will 
show to what lengths the Navy goes in 
making sure that the American sailor is 
equipped as no other in the world. 


He is protected against the rigors of 
sub-zero weather and freezing spray by 
“warm foul-weather gear’’—specially de- 


PONTIAC 


Every Sunday Afternoon 


a 









signed clothing which covers his whole body 
except hands, nostrils and eyes. And his 
ship is protected against dive-and torpedo- 
bomber by the fastest shooting, hardest 
hitting, small caliber automatic cannon 
in the world—the 20 mm Oerlikon. 


We don’t know who styled or cut the 
foul-weather gear the gun crew is shown 
wearing. But that “GM OE-2290” on the 
shield of the gun means—BUILT BY 
PONTIAC, a job we've been on since 
almost a year before Pearl Harbor. 


It was on the mass manufacture of 
Oerlikons that we “‘cut our eye teeth’”’ in 
war production: sleepless nights, long 
hours, disappointments, obstacles over- 






WAR BONDS 
AND SFAMPS 
KEEP AMERICA 

FREE! 












come—and the ultimate triumph of meet- 
ing the Navy’s time requirements and of 
producing a better gun at a lower price, 
More power to the men who shoot them! 







DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
s:. GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR — NBC. Network 





PONTIAC’S SIX WAR ASSIGNMENTS INCLUDE: OERLIKON 20 MM ANTI-AIRCRAFI CANNON, AIRCRAFT 


TORPEDOES, 40 MM FIELD GUNS, DIESEL ENGINE PARTS, TANK AXLES, TRUCK ENGINE PARTS 
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he Boss wants you to 
bring in 10,000 letters 


Don’t be surprised, Miss Jones. Just open up that little 
drawer and bring your boss the 10,000 letters—on four rolls 
of microfilm. As simple as that. 


This is how Remington Rand research in business photography ° 
is making precious office space and filing equipment go 
further during these war-busy days. Making one file do the 
work of a room-full of files is only one contribution. There 
are others—reproducing records for safe-keeping, duplicating 
records for other departments, or speeding record-keeping. 


AND HERE’S HOW FILM-A-RECORD IS SAVING PRECIOUS SPACE AND MANPOWER 


The U.S. Department of Public Debt in Chicago is duplicating millions of War 
Bond records with high speed, automatic Film-a-record cameras. When this huge 
program is completed, microfilming will save acres of valuable floor space .... 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation in Buffalo is duplicating irreplaceable company ar- 
chives for safe-keeping ... The Ford Hospital in Detroit has’ reproduced hundreds 
of thousands of inactive case histories which are still important and must be avail- 
able for reference ....Can we help you, too? 


For leadership in BUSINESS PHOTOGRAPHY 


Look to = Rand 


LARGEST MAKERS OF BUSINESS MACHINES AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


















For over a gece sicblcaecn Rand ‘research. in. 
business photography has been solving manage 
ment problems. Film-a-record photographically “se 
_ records more than 3,000 records an hour on lomm. | 
film; Portagraph reproduces» any size drawing, . 
; document or ayo sa on: eager paper, cloth, or t 
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language, dropped into the midst of Senate 
debate, suddenly promised that bloc added 
strength. 

In any event, if the Allies needed as. 
surances from the Senate they had it—the 
more so because the sharpest debate came 
not from those who thought Connally had 
gone too far but from those who thought 
he should go farther. 


Dimout to Brownout 


In a burst of Indian giving, the Army, 
Navy, Office of Civilian Defense, and War 
Production Board jointly lifted the coastal 
dimout last week—but simultaneously 
substituted a voluntary “brownout.” 
Cause: the U-boat threat has been met, 
but critical coal shortages demand all pos- 
sible savings in électric power. Effect: 
street, subway, bridge, and window lights 
will go on again full force, but advertising 
signs may burn only two hours between 
dusk and 10 p. m., decorative lighting not 


-at all, and electric identification signs on 


restaurants, hotels, terminals, and theaters 
only when open for business. During the 
daytime practically all outdoor lighting 
except traffic signals is to be doused. 

Utilities men scoffed at this “conserva- 
tion” measure: disputing government 
claims that the brownout would save 
4,000,000 tons of coal annually, they said 
that the nationwide saving would be near- 
er 1,300,000 tons—only a fraction of 1 per 
cent of total coal production. 


Upsadaisy 

In its first week Chicago’s new subway 
(Newsweek, Oct. 25) carried more than 
a million riders without delay or me- 
chanical upsets. Then the record was 
shattered. At the Madison and Monroe 
station an elderly woman boarded a down 
escalator, struggled toward the top, and 
bravely trudged treadmill fashion. She 
got nowhere and finally collapsed. Given 
first aid, she vowed: “The old-fashioned 
stairways will suit me hereafter.” 


Streamlined Relief 


Washington shuffled the alphabet again 
last week and came up with a new label 
—FEA, for Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. It merged the Office of Lend-Lease, 
Office of Economic Warfare, and Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Opera- 
tions—along with the foreign-procurement 
division of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
and part of the State Department’s Office 


* of Foreign Economic Coordination. 


Thus Foreign Economic Administrator 
Leo T. Crowley, whom the President a 
month ago ordered to “consolidate” those 
agencies (Newsweek, Oct. 4), made 
good by wiping them out of independent 
existence. He called it “the most far- 
reaching consolidation of government 
agencies in the war.” It was also long over- 


due, for under the old setup our economic 


activities had become confused and jum- 
bled to the point of disgrace. The last 








The last 


Tas TENDER love your child expresses 
isa touching tribute to your own fond 
cate of her. But taking care of her is no 
slight responsibility. Her priceless life 
is in your hands for many years to 
come. Her health, education, environ- 
ment—the foundations on which she 
will build her future— depend upon 
the provision you make to give her the 
essentials in childhood and youth. 


Ask yourself this: Do you know for 
sure yout family would not suffer finan- 
dally if you should die unexpectedly? 
Life insurance is the surest guarantee 
that money will be provided when 


money is needed . . . for final expenses 
... for their living needs . . . for some 
of the little extras you want them to 
have in spite of all. Life insurance not 


.only safeguards their future, it lifts a 


load from your shoulders now. There 
is peace of mind in the knowledge that 
your loved ones are protected. 


v v vy 


Integrity, a sound reputation, friendly 
service—these are the things on which 
you can base your buying of life in- 
surance. Because The Prudential is 
known for these qualities, 8,000,000 
American families have a share of their 


...and please take good care 


of Daddy and Mother 


future secured by this great insurance 
institution. Let the Prudential repre- 
sentative in your neighborhood sug- 
gest a planned insurance program for you. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
FROM YOUR PRUDENTIAL AGENT 


._The PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMBRICA 


cA Mutual Life Insurance Company 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 
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attempt at streamlining—the OFEC—had — 


itself turned out to be a monument of con- 
fusion, with 99 different committees. 
The overlapping had already brought 
clashes between economic agents in the 
two overseas areas thus far liberated— 
North Africa and Sicily. For example, both 
OEW and OFRRO staked a claim in in- 
dustrial rehabilitation of conquered terri- 
tories. Ostensibly the dividing line charged 
OFRRO with the immediate problem of 
getting people back on their feet with 
enough food and clothing. The OEW took 
care of returning the area’s production to 
prewar levels. Export-import activities 
directly concerned not only OEW and 
OFRRO but Lend-Lease as well. And con- 
flict came when Lend-Lease, as a supply 
agency, refused to rely on OFRRO relief 
men in the field and insisted on passing 
its own judgment on particular projects. 
Even if its reorganization works out as 
well in the field as on paper, the FEA’s 
worries will by no means end. Still facing 


. 





it will be these big problems: (1) it must 
come to some working arrangement with 
the State Department’s OFEC, which will 
still determine broad over-all policy, (2) 
it must work out with military leaders the 
knotty question of when Allied Military 
Government officials depart from a lib- 
erated area and civilian agents take over; 
and (3) it must dovetail all this with 
similar operations by the Allies and par- 
ticularly by the British, whose prepared- 
ness and know-how in foreign economics 
is at least two years ahead of ours—one 
American disadvantage that shocked the 


five touring senators into demanding that ” 


we look closer to our overseas interests. 


Prisoners Base ; 


The Denver Post, whose motto is First 


in Everything, lived up to the motto with | 


a startling story of dalliance among Ger- 
man prisoners of war and Japanese women 


‘évacuées. 





. : Associated Press 
Nazi prisoners and Jap évacuées promoted the Berlin-Tokyo axis in Colorado 
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The Post reported: “German prisoners 
of war, it seems, have both time and op. 
portunity to spoon with Jap girls . . .” To 
prove its point it splashed three snapshots 
found by police on Cpl. Heinrich Pader, of 
Rommel’s Afrika Korps, who had escaped 
ten days earlier from a prison camp at 
Trinidad, Colo., and was picked up with 
another Nazi in Watrous, N.M. The 
women in the pictured “amorous adven- 
tures” were members of a colony of re. 
located Japanese, share-cropping on a 
ranch near Trinidad. To that same ranch 
a detachment of Nazi prisoners—sup- 
posedly under guard and apparently in. 
cluding Pader—was recently sent to help 
harvest vegetables. Obviously the Ger. 
mans and Japs had not spent all their time 
working. Moreover, Pader was said to 
have gotten out of the barbed-wire-en- 
closed camp two weeks before his escape 
to buy two pairs of civilian trousers in 
Trinidad. 

Pointing out that the pictures were un. 
doubtedly taken before the Nazis’ escape, 
The Post asked: “How is this prison camp 
run?” Lt. Col. William S. Hannan, camp 
commandant, refused to comment. But the 
FBI admitted it too was asking questions. 
Agents took into custody five Japanes 
women—with camera—then released then 
without explanation. 


Voice of Riley 


The “Voice of America” speaks, by) 
grace of the Office of War Information. 
from many throats. Of these none is more 
durable than that of Earl Riley, mayor of 
Portland, Ore. Currently he is explaining 
his countrymen to the British, at the invi- 
tation of the latter and the expense of the 
former. 


“They expected me to be wearing a 
10-gallon hat, chaps, a red shirt, and pur- 
ple bandanna, but they’re learning about 
us,” he says. Convention enthusiast and 
joiner, Riley talks happily, loudly, and 
often, and whenever he can throws an arm 
around a listener’s shoulders. In his sopho-. 
more days at Oregon State College he was 
a yell leader; at 53 he easily finds words 
to describe the “super-duper colossal 
thrill” of seeing-American bombers against 
an English sunset. Altogether, Riley is one 
of the best received speakers OWI has 
sent abroad (others: Prof. Henry Steele 
Commager of Columbia University, Mark 
Starr of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, George Denney of Town 
Hall in New York). — 

Last week Riley undiplomatically told 
Britishers some things that weren’t on his 
OWI agenda. To a newspaperman he de- 
livered a broad hint that the five globe- 
trotting senators recently so critical of 
Britain had learned about England with- 
out leaving their London hotel rooms. 
Personally, he said, he found the natives 
cordial, grateful, interested in Americans, 
and likely to cooperate with them after 
the war. Then Riley—a Republican elected 
three years ago with a margin of 5; 
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ON THE WARPATH! 


Every U.S. HIGHWAY — every country road — has 
been converted into a warpath by trucks. 
Fast, dependable trucks bring more than half 


. 


of America’s vast food supply to market—to feed 


America’s workers and fighters. 

A recent survey of hundreds of war plants shows 
that nearly two-thirds of their freight arrives and 
leaves by truck, — 

More than fifty thousand American communities 
depend entirely on trucks 
and highway maintenance to 


largest selling heavy-duty trucks on the market. And 
the same toughness, dependability and economy of 
operation that put them out in front in days of 
peace keep them there in these days of war. 

It’s a big job trucks are doing—a job that must 
be done. That means your trucks must be main- 
tained, must be kept in tip-top shape. International 


.civilian truck service—the nation’s largest company- 


owned truck service organization—is now a wartime 
truck service ... more alert, 
more efficient than ever. 


get their goods in and out. NEW ENGINES No matter what your 


They have no other trans- 


. The government has authorized the man- 
portation. ufacture of a limited quantity of Inter- 


make or model of truck, let 
International Service keep 


A good share of the trucks national KR-11 Heavy-Duty Trucks, for your trucks rolling on the 


: aan! i civilian hauling in essential occupations. : 
which keep pues S _ ep sh er warpath for Victory! 
paths alive with essentia 450-cubic-inch engines, proved in Interna- 


traffic are Internationals. tional Half-Track military vehicles! INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Company 


Performance made them the ’ 


# 
# 
‘ 

o* 
* 
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Teh Gta 
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180 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


TOUGH is the word for the 
U. S. Marines—and that goes 
double for Marine Corps Intere 
nationals the world around. 








Looking at the future 
through a little iron bowl! 


1) This little iron bowl helped 
shape the pattern of industry to— 
day; it holds the key to much of 
the progress that is to come. For 
in it Dr. E.G. Acheson created the 
first man-made abrasive, silicon 
carbide,’ to which he gave the 
trade name "Carborundum"—52 years 
ago. From that discovery in turn 
came the super refractories which 
opened the way for the economical 
development of modern metallurgi- 
cal processes. 

















2) For instance, one of these 
super refractories is vitally 
important to the process by 
which our huge naval and coast 
defense guns are annealed 
under closely controlled 
conditions. 


3) To withstand other speci- 
fic service needs covering a 
wide range of conditions over 
65 varieties of Carborundum 
Brand Specialized Refracto— 
ries are available. Used in 
furnaces, kilns, retorts and 
refining equipment, they are 
helping to speed output of 
thousands of war essentials. 


4) After the war, these super re- 
fractories will likewise be of 
tremendous value in producing new 
and better materials...faster and 
cheaper...for an improved standard 
of living. The Carborundum Company, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


( CARBORUNDUM \ 





cates manufacture by The Carborundum Company. 
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‘votes in his city of 305,394—predicted 
fourth term for President Roosevelt. 

In Washington, OWI Chief Elmer Davis 
figuratively shuddered at this bite at the 
Congressional hand that feeds OWI. He 
promptly “advised” Riley to shun criti. 
cism and political comment and to stick 
to speeches about war conditions in the 
United States. 

Davis had good reason to be nervous, 
At that moment two of the five senators 
were investigating the OWI overseas prop. 
aganda they had found faulty. And to the 
House, the Appropriations Committee was 
in the act of recommending an extra 
$5,000,000 outlay for OWI—a request that 
was headed for extremely sharp scrutiny 
on the floor. 


Vocations for Veterans 


Government Rehabilitation Plan 
Is Beginning to Take Shape 


One of the few certainties in Washing. 
‘ton last week was that the nation would 
try to do well by its war veterans. In fact, 
if serious controversy over the question 
does develop, it is likely to be’ brought 
about by the political parties’ attempts to 
outdo each other, or by jurisdictional 
struggles within the Administration itself. 

: For the first time the Administration on 
Oct. 27 outlined in detail part of its new 
ideas on what should be in store for vet- 
erans. The President had already sketched 
broadly a five-point program for muster- 
ing-out pay, unemployment insurance, 
credit on old-age benefits, improved hos- 
pitalization, rehabilitation, pensions, and 
government-paid schooling or trade train- 
ing (Newsweek, Aug. 9). What he now 
proposed in a message to Congress was 4 
specific plan for point No. 5. 

Mr. Roosevelt enclosed a report of his 
special committee on postwar veteran 
education. To repay our “special and con- 
tinuing obligation” to the armed forces, he 
suggested that the Federal government 
pay tuition and maintenance up to one 
year at school or-college or in actual job 
training for men and women who had 
honorably served for a “minimum period” 
since the passage of the draft act in 1940. 
Some with special gifts would get help for 
as many as three more years. The commt- 
tee report specifically urged a maintenance 
grant of $50 a month to single persons and 
$75 to married men plus $10 for each child. 
Total cost of the program: $1,000,000,000. 

The education plan fitted into a pattern 
that had already begun to evolve. Upon 
and alongside the machinery set up for 
veterans of past wars has been built some 
new: machinery for veterans of this one. 
As of last week, here is how the programs 
now in effect were operating: 


ApMINIsTRATION: Veterans’ _ interests 
currently concern the Veterans Adminis 
tration, the reemployment section of Se 
lective Service, the veterans’ employment 
branch of the United States Employment 








RAINBOW IN THE SKY 


There is good news in the work of American 


laboratories. It is a reason for confidence in 
the war and a promise for the future. 

Little is said about our scientists because 
they labor behind locked doors and their work 
is secret. But the topside of the German and 
Japanese armies and navies know about them. 
Things they do turn up at the front and make 
life harder for our enemies. 

After the war, from these same scientists and 
their laboratories, will come the things that 
make jobs, comforts, conveniences and lux- 
uries for the American people. They hold out 


prospects for good use of the opportunities 
victory will bring. 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories, with 
some seven thousand workers, are among the 
many research groups that are devoted to win- 
ning the war. 

When that is done, Bell System scientists — 
will be back on their old job of making your 
telephone service, and your human contacts 
over the distances, easier and better than ever. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


@ HELP THE WAR BY MAKING ONLY VITAL CALLS TO WAR-BUSY CENTERS. THAT'S MORE AND MORE ESSENTIAL EVERY DAY. 





What makes you think of 
a Gardenia when you 


see uate P M DE LUXE label ? 


ANSWER: The matehlespoyfeion ge | 
PW wns Bere, ley 


For years past, the two have been woven together in 
the minds of the distinguished judges of whiskey 
quality who have made PM de Luxe a growing fa- 
vorite in America’s ultra clubs and restaurants. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK : 
BLENDED RYE OR BOURBON WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 
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Service, and the Federal Security Agency’; 
office of vocational rehabilitation. At the 
request of the White House, War Mo. 
bilizer James F. Byrnes is now at work on 
plans to coordinate and streamline their 
activities. ; 

DemosiuizATION: From Pearl Harbor 
to Aug. 31 of this year, the Army alone 
has discharged 550,000 men—200,000 over 
88 and the rest for physical or mental 
disability. With the tight labor market, 
most have been readily. absorbed into 
civilian jobs. 

REEMPLOYMENT: In the first eight 
months of 1948, the USES alone placed 
198,265 veterans of this war and the last 
(mostly this war). At Army and Navy 
hospitals (where about 8,000 are dis. 
charged weekly) it interviews disabled 
servicemen and makes up tables fitting men 
into civilian jobs like those they had in 
service. 

The Selective Service-sponsored Na- 
tional Clearing House Committee of la- 
bor, business, and civic groups is launch- 
ing local branches to help in veterans’ 
reemployment. Its program also aims to 
keep an eye on reemployment rights fixed 
by law—<a situation often complicated by 
the fact that a single job may have had 
successive tenants all drafted. But on the 
whole the committee has not yet func- 
tioned too well because of spotty or- 
ganization at the local draft-board level. 


Disasitity: Veterans with service-con- 
nected pensionable disabilities that are 
vocational handicaps are entitled to train- 
ing and rehabilitation by the Veterans 
Administration. While in training they 
get $80 a month (more for dependents) 
and pensions according to the degree of 
disability—a $100 monthly maximum for 
a 100 per cent diS&bility. Up to Oct. 1, 
2,000 dischargees had applied for such 
training. Even if a disabled serviceman 
manages to snag a more lucrative war job 
on his own, he remains eligible up to six 
years after the war’s end. 

Veterans with non-service-connected dis- 
abilities come under the Federal Security 
Agency’s office of vocational rehabilitation. 
Federal and ‘state governments shoulder 
the cost 50-50. 

Besides these government programs, the 
discharged veteran can also turn to vet: 
erans’ organizations—to whom he is not 
only a hero but a potential member as 
well. The American Legion, for example, 
has cooperative “service officers” at neat- 
ly every post to guide veterans back into 
civil life. Other outfits have banded to 
gether in a similarly helpful National 
Council of Veterans Organizations. And 
this week the United Automobile Workers 
will put before the CIO convention m 
Philadelphia a plan for a labor-sponsored 
veterans’ association to rival the “antl 
labor” American Legion. 

Thus the planning for the veterans o 
this war is already under way. So far, with 
the nation in a state of labor scarcity, the 
job has been relatively easy. The big test 's 
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How the hated him . . . the diehards, 
the silt Meche, the enemies of progress! 
How they have always hated those who 
wish to see the world live and grow 
and move forward! 


Such was the opposition to the discov- 
eries of Louis Pasteur, that one eighty- 
year-old scientist even challenged him 
to a duel. 


Yet, but for the work of Pasteur, we 
would not have pure, pasteurized milk 
to drink. We would have no protection 
against rabies. We would not know half 
of what we know about germs, and anti- 
sepsis, and modern surgery. 





The timid’ and unimaginative are ever 
with us. They are saying now that be- 
cause our land frontiers have become 
fixed, we as a nation must cease to grow. 

How little they understand America! 
It is not land frontiers but frontiers of 
mind and spirit that make a nation great. 
And our frontiers of science, of national 
wealth and plenty, are boundless! 

The future is crowded with new dis- 
coveries, new products. There is no 
limit to them but that of our own will, 
our own imagination and courage. 

This is the great opportunity and re- 


sponsibility of American business . . . 


tell to 135,000,000 


“CHOOSE YOUR WEAPONS, 
MONSIEUR PASTEUR!” 


to prove by its vision and its achieve- 
ments that those who say that we must 
cease to grow are wrong! 


Management will meet this challenge! 
And in this epic of achievement, ad- 
vertising will play a major part. For 
advertising is simply a tool of manage- 
ment for mass communication—a _ tool 
as necessary and useful as machinery, or 
accounting, or research. 


In the stirring days to come, manage- 
ment will have much exciting news to 
ople. New jobs 
by the thousand will be created, new 
wealth for all. Life will go on! 


HOW NATIONAL WEALTH IS CREATED — So valuable were the discoveries 
of Pasteur that the great Huxley declared him to have created for France, 
within his own lifetime, wealth (5,000,000,000 francs) equal to the en- 
tire national indemnity in the Franco-Prussian war. 


Yet Pasteur considered his own work a mere beginning. “You will see,” 
he often said, “how it will all grow. Would that my time were longer!” 


A. W. AYER & SON, Inc. Philadelphia « New York * Chicago °* Detroit * San Francisco * Boston °* Honolulu ° London 
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N. Y. Daily News 
Lonergan at headquarters 


still in the future, when the nation must 
gear perhaps as many as 12,000,000 men 
and women into a surplus labor market. 


Cafe Society Murder 


In the brittle gossip of New York café 
society, the secrets of Wayne Lonergan 
and Patricia Burton were no secrets at all. 
The Canadian-born Lonergan had left St. 
Michael’s College in Toronto at 21 with a 
Bachelor of Arts degree and headed for 
New York with no more equipment than 
his good looks. While pulling a rickshaw 
at the World’s Fair he met the late Wil- 
liam O. Burton, an international playboy 
who fancied himself as a portrait painter. 
Lonergan no longer worried about a job. 

Enter Burton’s daughter Patricia. 
Through her brewer-grandfather, Max E. 
Bernheimer (the name was changed to 
Burton during the last war) she stood to 
inherit a big fortune. In 1941, after Bur- 
ton’s death, Lonergan and Patricia eloped. 
Within a year their son, Wayne William, 
was born. By late last summer, however, 
their marriage definitely was on the rocks. 
Lonergan headed for Toronto and enlisted 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force. 

Last Sunday morning, in her swank mid- 
Manhattan apartment, Patricia Lonergan 
was beaten and strangled to death. Her 
body was discovered by Capt. Peter Elser 
of the Marines, who had dropped in to 
take her to dinner. Within four days, fast- 
working New York detectives had solved 
one of their most sensational murder cases 
in a decade. It was also so sordid that it 
shocked even the hardened police. 


Clues: Robbery, obviously, was no 
motive; the victim’s jewelry and money 
were untouched. Whoever killed Mrs. Lon- 





European 
The late Mrs. Lonergan 


International 


Actress Jean Murphy Jaburg 


ergan had beaten her in a homicidal rage, 
hammering her over the head with two 
candlesticks, then strangling her. From 
Jean Murphy Jaburg, 28, an actress 
estranged from her wealthy husband, 
police soon learned that Lonergan had 
been in New York at the time of the 
murder. She had been introduced to him 
late Saturday by a mutual friend, John 
Frederick Harjes, a neighbor and son of 
the late international banker. Lonergan, 
in New York on leave, had taken her to a 
Broadway show, then to a night club. The 
next morning he called her and asked for 
a luncheon date. When she met him Sun- 
day afternoon he had discarded his cadet’s 
uniform for a civilian suit, explaining that 
a soldier had stolen it. Late in the after- 





International 


Marine Capt. Peter Elser 


noon he returned to Toronto by air. On 
Monday Toronto police picked up Loner- 
gan in a rooming house. There were 
scratches on his face. He offered an alibi 
the police called “degrading”; he said he 
had picked up a soldier named Maurice 
Worcester and taken him to the Harjes 
apartment. When Lonergan made ad- 
vances, he said, the soldier scratched his 
face. (Lonergan’s local draft board had 
rejected him as a homosexual.) Lonergan 
said that as he slept the soldier stole his 
uniform and money. 


Confession: Taken to New York, 
Lonergan was questioned. A Maurice Wor- 
cester showed up from Connecticut to 
clear his name because his fellow workers 
had been kidding him. When the two were 
brought face to face, Lonergan said he 
had never seen Worcester. Shortly after- 
ward he broke down. 

A little before 9 o’clock Sunday mom- 
ing, the police said, Lonergan went to his 
wife’s apartment. He made a sneering ob- 
servation about her being “the belle of 
El Morocco,” and she countered with a 
remark about his own conduct. When she 
told him he would never see their child 
again, Lonergan picked up a candlestick 
and struck her. His wife fought back, 


_ scratching his chin, and he gripped her by 


the throat, holding on until she died. 

Returning to the Harjes apartment, he 
cut his blood-stained uniform to shreds, 
stuffed them into his duffle bag with 4 
dumbbell for weight and went over to the 
East River and threw it in. Before he met 
Mrs. Jaburg for their luncheon date he 
covered the scratches with theatrical make- 
up. 

After it was all over, Lonergan ad- 
mitted: “I’m definitely sorry about 
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HOW MANY 

Cenc Eleilie lamps 

pO YOU THINK IT TAKES TO EQUIP 
AN ARMORED DIVISION? 


1000? 10,000? 25,000? The correct answer is 60,000 
Jamps! And that’s only a beginning in light for war 
needs. General Electric lamps now serve in many other 
ways. For example, G-E infra-red lamps dry paint on 
airplane instruments in 27 minutes instead of the 6 
hours formerly required; while G-E gunsight lamps 
help our airplane gunners hit the mark better. Today, 
G-E lamps are fighting on all fronts to help bring 
victory sooner. 





REMEMBER GENERAL ELECTRIC 
RESEARCH IS WORKING FOR 


a Buighler Tomorw Too / 


Will lighting take on new dimensions after the war? 
Will we enjoy the marvels of fluorescent lighting in 
our homes? Will homes, highways, stores, automobiles 
reflect new lighting techniques? The answers to these « 
and many other questions, are being explored by 
General Electric research. But of this you may be sure: 
The famous General Electric monogram on the 
end of a lamp bulb will continue to be your assurance 
of lighting excellence, through research. 


Her the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; 
“The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL (Q) ELECTRIC 










BO YOU KNOW HOW 
GENERAL ELECTRIC LAMPS ARE 


made Stay Baighibe Langs? 


The answer is General Electric Research. The same 
research that began with Thomas Edison’s first lamp 
and continues today, always striving to give you more 
and more light at less and less cost. Because of it, the 
100-watt G-E lamp used so many places in your home 
now gives 27% more light than in 1921, costs oniy 1/7 
as much. This same research also developed the G-E 
Fluorescent lamp that now gives such help for war 
production. 


BUY BONDS FOR VICTORY! 


‘Lomearitt 


A CELANESE 
PLASTIC , 





=a 
se] 


Impact strength for military and industrial 
flashlights ‘end telephone instruments. 


“How about using plastics?” Sooner or later, 
it comes up in ’most every production conference. 
... As founder of the plastics industry and 
as producer of the complete range of Lumarith 
~-and other plastics, we can help you very 
directly. We invite you to consult us 
on present and future problems in plastics. 
Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 
7 | THE First NAME IN PLASTICS, 
Impact strength for the paratrooper’s fae a eee §=6180 Madison Avenue, New York City 16, 


first aid kit. —_ . oie . ‘ 
Impact strength for transparent plastic a division of Celanese Corporation of America. 
*Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. cockpit enclosures and plane noses. 


WA R M ESS A G E A patriotic appeal should not be necessary to sell Government Bonds and Stamps to sensible Americans. Putting money aside to buy 
things later, is like putting tomorrow's food away in the refrigerator—only much better. Bonds don’t spoil! Bonds don’t shrink. In 
fact, they get bigger, so you can buy 4 lbs. of anything later on, for the price of 3 lbs, not... And more important, you speed Victory! 
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whole thing.” Police insisted the motive 
was jealousy, but in a case full of twisted 
morals so normal an emotion appeared in- 
congruous. Some hint of a motive emerged 
in stories that he was infuriated because 
his wife had made a new will, cutting him 
out of any share of her expected wealth. 
In any event, the case had caught news- 
paper readers’ imagination as had few 
stories in years. The New York * Daily 
News’s Inquiring Fotographer polled men- 
in-the-street and got a unanimous reply 
that they would rather read about murder 
than about war news. The New York Her- 
ald Tribune observed in a thoughtful edi- 
torial: 

“War strains all the resources of the hu- 
man mind and body. To read of murder 
in the midst of war . . . is to do what 
habit has virtually robbed of morbidity, 
It is an escape.” 


President on Food 


A month in the making, President 
Roosevelt’s 12,000-word food message to 
Congress this Monday was the longest of 
his Administration—a portent of how large 
the question of subsidies would loom in 
the battle against inflation. Specifically, it 


aimed to ward off in Congress a farmer-— 


hacked bill renewing the life of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. but destroying its 
power to pay out any sort of govern- 
ment subsidies—with minor exceptions— 
designed to cut food prices. 

Well armed with statistics, the President 
pitted his arguments against those of the 
powerful farm bloc: | 


{In principle, said the President, farm 
subsidies resemble means now being used 
to spur industrial production. The govern- 
ment meets extra wartime farm costs just 
as it meets tank, plane, and ship produc- 
tion costs. The CCC’s 1943 price-support 
program required $350,000,000; in rollbacks 
of meat and butter, another $450,000,000: 


* 


is a moderate sum . . . about equal to the 
cost to us of waging this war for three 
days.” 


{ Compared with a rise of 53 per cent 
during the last war, the cost of living since 
August 1939 has gone up not quite 26 per 
cent. Abandonment of the subsidy pro- 
gram would drive the cost of living up, 
start demands for higher wages—“‘which 
would then be justifiable’—and_ perhaps 
speed the inflation spiral: “This.is no time 
to start wandering into an untried field of 
uncontrolled and uncontrollable prices and 
wages.” 


q The President insisted continuation of 
subsidies is also “vital” to success of 1944 
food-production goals—380,000.000 acres 
of crops, compared with 364,000,000 in 
1943. Subsidies would insure farmers 
against a postwar price collapse like that 
which hit them after the last war and 
from which they have only recently recov- 
ered: “The farmer, this year, is . . . better 
off in relation to others in the population 
... than he has been in any year . . . since 
1910-14.” The President estimated the rise 
in average farm income from pre-World 
War levels to 1943 at 50 per cent more 
than the rise in other people’s incomes, a 
trend he considered “just and desirable.” 


Prospects: Whether the President’s 
appeal for continuation of subsidies would 
win enough votes to kill the anti-subsidy 
bill remained to be seen. It was certain 
that he faced a stiffer fight than last 
spring, when his veto of a similar measure 
was sustained. This time farm-bloc leaders 
say they have not only a majority of both 
houses, but also the two-thirds strength 
‘needed to override a veto. On the other 
hand, many congressmen would be loath 
to take the responsibility for failing to 
hold the line on prices. Much depended on 
how the White House would. handle the 
other end of the anti-inflation lines— 


labor’s demand for higher pay (see page . 
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Star Spangler 


GOP Chairman Pins *44 Hopes | 
on Getting Out Precinct Votes 


Heartening to Republicans and discon- 
certing to Democrats was the unmistak- 
able trend of political statistics, graphs, 
and maps since 1936. Even with a Demo- 
cratic President in his third term, Repub- 
licans were still steadily piling up suc- 
cesses when it came to running for lo- 
cal offices, governorships, and seats in 
Congress. 

Last week, as the nation neared an off- 
year Election Day that would bring the : 
parties into the homestretch for the 1944 
race, National Republican Chairman Har- 
rison E. Spangler’s Washington office pre- 
sented to party workers a memorandum 
summing up the GOP’s high hopes for 
next year. Spangler himself was in Cali- 
fornia laying the preliminary groundwork 
for campaign organization and finance, 
and trying to fill party leaders there with 
some of his own confidence. Highlights of 
the Spangler optimism: 


q In 1934, there were only eight Republi- 
can governors in the nation. Today there 
are 24 (all in the 38 states outside the 
solid Democratic South) governing 61 per 
cent of the population. These 24 states 
have 312 of the total of 531 electoral 
votes. With only three states—New Jer- 
sey, Kentucky, and Mississippi—electing 
governors this week, the Republicans had 
the comfortable assurance tnat this long- 
term trend could not now be reversed: 
Since all three incumbents are Democrats. 
any change would be a GOP gain. 


q In the 1942 elections, the GOP won 79 
per cent of all the counties in the 38 
states. Representing those states in Con- 
gress today are 38 Republican senators, 36 
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Republicans were encouraged by their vote-getting record since 1936 
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METAL OF PROGRESS...COPPER 





Ancient Ordnance 


Predicting developments of today was 
Leonardo da Vinci’s conception of a 
bronze field gun with three breech- 
loading barrels. This breech-loading 
idea, conceived in the 15th century by 
the great painter and inventor, was not 
adopted until nearly four hundred years 
later, but it pointed the way for modern 
fixed ammunition. 





BRONZE BREECH LOADER 
... It Pointed the Way 


Yankee ingenuity during the Civil 
War developed fixed ammunition and 
ebreech-loading rifles, vastly superior to 
muzzle-loaders. Here were used the 
world’s first metallic cartridges—made 
of sheet brass produced by Lyman W, 
Coe in 1862. His Coe Brass Mfg. Co. 
of Torrington, Conn., was later to be- 
come an important unit of The Ameri- 
can Brass Company. 

For the fifth time in its history, The 
American Brass Company is helping to 
safeguard our Nation by producing 
copper alloys in the vast tonnages 
needed to win World War IT. A large 
part of the record output of the 13 
U.S.A. and Canadian plants operated 
by the company consists of brass cups 
and discs, used in the manufacture of 
fixed ammunition. 


For Tough Jobs 


Landing boats, an important link of 
an invasion force transport chain, exe- 
cute rough assignments. Driven hard 
on hostile shores to land U.S. fighting 
men and equipment, they are strafed 
from the air, bombarded by artillery, 
machine gunned from the shore. And 
they carry through, deliver their loads, 
back off, and repeat the process time 
and again. 

Many of these boats get their power 
transmission through Tobin* Bronze 
propeller shafts—overwhelming choice 
of power boat owners since 1885. 

Tough and rugged, resistant to shock 
and salt water corrosion, Tobin Bronze 
was “made” for this type of fighting 
service. 





3-Way Cooperation 

The fine spirit of Allied cooperation 
existing between the United Nations 
was symbolized at Superior, Wisc., 
when the “Quint Flect” was christened 
by the Dionne quintuplets. For the 5 
cargo vessels were built by Americans, 
christened by Canada’s five little am- 
bassadors of good will, and are now 
manned by the British Merchant 
Marine. 


Only the finest, most durable ma- 
terials were used in this famous cargo 
fleet, built by the Walter Butler Ship- 
builders, Inc. Large quantities of Ana- 
conda Seamless Copper Tubes, up to 
12 inches in diameter, were used in the 
condenser and circulating systems. 





“Qurnt Surp” Pipe LINES 
Both Tubes and Fittings Are Copper 


Important Trifles 


Those bolts, screws and rods which 
fasten and hold secure the hulls of PT 
boats and other light Navy fighting 
craft. Made of Everdur* and other 
copper alloys, they also serve “tough 
spots” on the production front. 


Corrosion resistant, proof against 
rust, billions of tough, strong copper 
alloy bolts, nuts, screws, washers and 
rivets keep vital processing equipment 
tightened securely, save uncounted dol- 
lars, priceless hours of lost time due to 
breakdowns caused by corrosion. They 
play a heavy role in 
keeping up war pro- 
duction under today’s 
gruelling conditions. 


eis 
*Trade-marks Reg.U.S.Pat.0f, 
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Flies Over 
All U.S. Plants 

BUY MORE WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 





Published in the interest of a better informed war effort by 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY amfiyoa 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut e 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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GOP representatives against 126 Demo- 
crats. 


{ Of the 38 State Legislatures, Republicans 
control 27, Democrats, nine; two are 
evenly divided. 


{ In 1940 Wendell L. Willkie carried ten 
of the 38 states with 82 votes in the elec. 
toral college, while President Roosevelt 
carried 28 with 336 electoral votes. In the 
38 states the President received a majority 
of only 2,449,752 (52.7 per cent) in the 
popular vote. A turnover of 1,250,000 
votes would have made Willkie President. 

In Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Spangler happily observed: “The Grand 
Old Party is on the inside rail coming 
down the homestretch.” 


Grass-Rooter: One of Harrison E. 
Spangler’s pet convictions is that elections 
are won or lost at the precinct level. His 
year in Washington since he was made 
chairman in a compromise between inter- 
ventionists and prewar isolationists has 
done nothing ‘to alter that belief. In chats 
with party workers, he likes to indulge in 
a mild pleasantry: When a more useful 
man turns up, he says, he will readily quit 
the chairmanship; but let no one dare chal- 
lenge his 30-year position as Republican 
committeeman of the Seventh Precinct of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Indeed, it is as an organizer and gen- 
eral of all precinctmen that Spangler 
has his chief value for the GOP. Upon 
him depends much of the grassroots work 
the Republicans must do before their 
1944 convention. As regards policy-mak- 
ing and platform building, The New 
York Herald Tribune and other Willkie 
adherents eye him with considerable suspi- 
cion; after the GOP postwar conference 
at Mackinac The Herald Tribune called 
him a “handicap” to the party. But other 
Republicans credit Spangler with helping 
draw up the general strategy that made 
the Mackinac meeting a success. 

Since the death of his wife nineteen 
months ago, politics has been the 
Republican chairman’s_ sole _ interest. 
Sandy-haired, blue-eyed, and affable, the 
64-year-old Iowan lives in Washington at 
the Mayflower Hotel. He rises at 7 a.m., 
breakfasts in his apartment, and walks 
three blocks to the handsome red brick 
dwelling on Connecticut Avenue where the 
National Committee has its offices, and 
in whose backyard he hopes some day to 
install a kennel for Tony and Annie, the 
only prize Irish terriers he kept when 
recently he sold his extensive kennels. For 
two hours he dictates letters, then holds 
conferences. 

At lunch in his apartment he holds more 
conferences. Then, at 2:30, back to the 
office for talks with the committee staff, 
and, later, with reporters. Dinner an 
afterward bring more talk with party 
leaders. When those leaders are senators 
or Congress chiefs, Spangler carefully ob- 
serves party protocol: Since they outrank 
him in prestige, he does the taxiing across 


_town. 

















New Horizons in the 


Trunk how far you might have 
traveled in the past . . . the places you 
might have visited . . . the people you 
might have met — if only you could 
have spared the time. Your viewpoint 
of the world you live in would have 
been broadened immeasurably. 

Before air transport was developed, 
crossing the country took four or five 
days each way. Going to Europe meant 
nearly a week at sea, South America 
three weeks, the Orient a month, 


The Age of Flight will demonstrate 
to everyone everywhere that time is 
no longer a major obstacle to travel. 
For each hour will carry you more 
miles than ever before. 


Ke 








No two cities anywhere in the 
United States will be more than a 
few hours apart. Frequent, regular 
airline service will take you to 
South America in a day, or across 
the Atlantic overnight. 


Along with this greatly expanded 





air travel, all forms of transportation 


TIME-TABLE FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 





Air Toda To- 
From To Miles frcen dot werrew 





New York San Francisco 2678 193%, hrs. 10 hrs. 
Chicago Singapore 9365 b!/.days 48 hrs. 
Washington Moscow 4883 Sihrs. 21 hres. 
New York London 3460 20 hrs. 14 hes. 
Chicago New York 747 4/2hes. 3 hrs. 
Los Angeles Seattle 1019 Wohrs. 4hes. 
Portland Philadelphia 2608 184 hrs. 10 hrs. 








will have bigger responsibilities . . . 
new cargoes to carry . .. more people 
to serve, 

And you will train your sights on a 
new world. All of its marvels will be 
brought within your reach. You will 
have new markets to sell . . . new goods 
to buy. You will see new horizons in 


the Age of Flight. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory 


UNITED 
AIR & LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 













"Thanks to Better Homes & Gardens, we’ve 
not only anticipated the many changes of 
wartime living in our home life, but we’ve 
been ready to meet them with the neces- 
sary adjustments. 

“In dozens of ways, Better Homes & 
Gardens has become our a#thority on fam- 
ily living. All over America you'll find 
thousands of families like ours who are 
healthier, happier and better prepared to 
face today’s problems—éhanks to Better 
Homes & Gardens.” 


Better Homes 
& Gardens 


America’s Family-Service Home Magazine 
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Discipline 

When Army officers staged a press con- 
ference last week for Capt. Clark Gable, 
just returned from England with some 
training films, they didn’t bargain on an 
overpowering flanking attack. Girl secre- 
taries, clerks, and stenographers, slipping 
from their desks on any pretext, piled up 
along the walls of the Pentagon corridors 
to see their hero pass. Orders that would 
have sent Army privates running to their 
barracks left the girls unmoved. They 
giggled and stayed put. Some women re- 
porters later made Gable’s life even more 
difficult with questions like: “Which is 
more real to you—the life you’re in now, 
or the one you left?” 

Next day when he learned that Gable 
was coming again, Col. R. Ernest Dupuy, 
hard-bitten artillery officer who now heads 
the press branch, decided on_firm action. 
Before the story leaked out, he strode 
menacingly down the aisles between the 
desks, thundering: “Absolutely no one is 
to leave his or her desk!” No one did. 


News 


Every day the big tables in the press 
rooms of Washington’s government agen- 
cies are heaped high with mimeographed 
releases. Every day they cascade into the 
news bureaus, forcing reporters to ponder 
the immensity of government life. In re- 
cent weeks, for instance, the WPB has 
majestically informed the press of the fate 
in store for artificial limbs, ladies’ skirt 
suspenders, vault doors, and rope thim- 


bles, and of the establishment of a Vitre- 


ous China Plumbing Fixtures Advisory 
Committee. The Department of the In- 
terior, never one to be caught napping, 
has come out meanwhile with the most 
thought-compelling release of all. Excerpt: 
“Despite the fact that Alaska has an esti- 
mated moose population exceeding 20,000 
animals, one can search diligently through 
many thousands of square miles without 
seeing one moose.” ' 


OSSification 


An out-of-town newspaperman who ap- 
plied for a job with the Office of Strategic 
Services is today a confused and miserable 
soul, The first thing that happened to him 
was to get an imperious wire at 4 o'clock 
one afternoon ordering him summarily to 
report that very day in Washington, hun- 
dreds of miles away. 

Swelling with a sense of the urgency of 
his new duties, he streaked from his desk 
to his home and did some high-powered 
packing. His wife fluttered about him, 
tucking razor blades and tooth brushes 
into the crannies of his traveling bag. As 
the best he could do under the circum- 
stances, the new employe stumbled breath- 
less into the Pentagon at 2 a.m. The office 

































































Harris & 
Government girls goggled at Gable 


was bleak and very nearly empty. He 
was informed that he might as well go 
to bed. 

Next day, after an icy lecture on his 
tardiness, he found himself garbed in a 
captain’s uniform sitting in a handsome 
private office behind a desk swept clean 
and clear in military fashion, but with no 
idea at all of what he was supposed to 
do. 

An hour or so later he brightened when 
a girl appeared laden to the eyebrows 
with documents that she plumped down 
into the box marked “in.” The captain 
asked politely what he was to do with 
them. “Put them,” she murmured as she 
slipped through the doorway, “in the 
‘out’ box.” 

For three days the captain labored to 
read the morning’s pile so that by night- 
fall the “out” box would be filled. His only 
contact with the offices around him was 
the blithe young girl who tended his 
boxes. Nobody else so much as spoke to 
him. 

On the fourth morning the captain, by 
then a shattered man, went directly to the 
colonel who was his boss. Told about the 
“in” and “out” boxes, the colonel only 
frowned at him and growled: “I dont 
want any of your newspaper humor. You 
may leave now.” 

The captain left. Three weeks later, 
thoroughly OSSified, he was still patiently 
playing the bewildering game of “in” and 
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1 ) ye OF De Soto look fondly 

on these Bofors cannon 
as they take up their action posi- 
tions overseas. Every time they 
Open up on the enemy we are. 
cheering for them. We help to 
make them. 


We've been doing quite a lot 
of cheering lately. Perhaps you, 
too, have read about the exploits 
of the great B-26 Marauder bomb- 
ers—over Sicily and Italy and a 
lot of other places. When we 
tead these stirring stories, we 


glory in them, for we help make 
Marauder bombers, too. 


Our other family pride con- 
cerns the stalwart General Sher- 
man tanks. They’ve told their 
own fighting story many times, 
and Rommel told it too— back 
home among the boys in Berlin. 
We help make the General Sher- 
man tanks. 


Yes, these are among today’s 
De Soto jobs that help to clinch 
Allied success at the fighting 
fronts throughout the world. 
How proud we are of them! 


DE SOTO DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Tits service 
sign is also a 
reminder of } 
De Soto in most 
American com- 
munities. It 
means the best possible in auto- 
mobile service and parts supply. 
Ic means full protection for your . 
wartime transportation needs. 





SAIN is NL ome et it St ie elon 


DESOTO WAR PRODUCTION includes the 
precision building of airplane wing sections— 
bomber fuselage nose and center sections—vital 
assemblies for anti-aircraft guns and General 
Sherman Tanks—and a wide variety of special 
manufacturing services to a large portion of 
American war industry. 


War Bonds—Your Personal Investment in Victory 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES, EVERY THURSDAY, 9:00 TO 9:30 P. M., EASTERN WAR TIME 
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Mine Wage Fight 





Compounds 


the Confusion of Labor Picture 


With Rail Crisis Also Near, 
WLB’s Complex New Rate of 
Pay All But Ends Little Steel 


The assault on the Little Steel wage 
formula was just too great for ordinary 
measures. The extraordinary new wage 
formula which the War Labor Board de- 
vised last week for the coal miners clearly 
had been a sign of this. But to no avail: 
On Monday of this week for the fourth 
time in six months the nation’s 530,000 
coal miners struck. 

The contract extension, under which the 
miners last June had agreed to work, ex- 
pired with the stroke of 12 last Sunday 
night. Lewis had said his men would work 
for the government. For private owners, 
it was the ultimatum it had always been: 
“Na contract, no work.” President Roose- 
velt ordered Secretary Ickes to seize the 
mines as he had done last May and to offer 
the union a wage contract during govern- 
ment operation. 

As the miners were turning the heat on 
the Little Steel formula, a less noisy but 
nonetheless efficient strike vote was being 
polled among 1,450,000 rail workers. The 
combination made the nation shudder. A 
war cannot be won without coal and with- 
out transportation. Already several steel- 
making plants were shut down, others 
were curtailed, more soon would be. 

It was obvious that a break had to come. 
To understand the issues currently at stake, 
it is necessary to bring the entire picture 
into focus. When this is done there is 
much that is familiar on the labor scene. 
But also less apparent factors become more 
important when brought into the proper 
perspective. Here are the underlying fea- 
tures shaping events: 


Coal: Stripped of political venom, the 
issue here is simple: John L. Lewis de- 
manded $2 a day more ($12 a week) for 
his United Mine workers. The War Labor 
Board insisted it would not grant this 
demand. 

Since March 12 the issue has hung in 
balance. Up until last week’s board deci- 
sion, approving its version of portal-to- 
portal pay, the biggest tangible gain for 
Lewis was $1.50 a week for vacation pay 
and sundry items. 

Before the prolonged dispute started, 
the miners were on a six-day, seven-hour- 
a-day week, with overtime at the penalty 
time-and-a-half rate commencing with the 
36th hour. At the basic wage of $1 an 


hour, this brought the miners $45.50 for 
a 42-hour production week. With the 
$1.50, granted earlier for sundry items, it 
came to $47. To make up his $2, Lewis 
needed $10.50 more, or a weekly wage 
of $57.50. Last week’s proposal by the 
WLB would give the miners $55.50, short 
by 3314 cents daily or $2 a week of the 
Lewis demand. The board’s ruling, deliv- 
ered in its review of Lewis’s contract with 
the Illinois operators, called for a 4614- 
hour productive week and set travel 
time at 4% hours weekly, a total of 51 
hours. 

Composed of a jargon of wage and 
hour double-talk, the WLB decision pre- 
sents a problem to the layman who would 
try to unravel it. 

Step by step, here is what the majority 
ordered (five board members dissented) : 
To the proposed 8%-hour day (which 
included travel time) the board applied 
a Bureau of Labor Statistics formula 
which averaged the daily mine travel 
time at 45 minutes. Because travel. time 
was non-productive time, the board 
lopped that 45 minutes from the 8% 
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hours. This left 734 hours of productive 
time. Then the board dipped into its hat 
and came up with the 7-hour day 35-hour 
week as a yardstick. Using this, the board 
found it could pay time-and-a-half for 
the extra 45 minutes of production a day. 
Taking the basic rate of $1 an hour, the 
45-minute overtime at the penalty rate 
brought the day’s pay for 734 hours 
to $8.1214%4. No pay was allowed for 
the 45 minutes of non-productive travel 
time. 

If you are becoming dizzy, it is ad- 
visable at this juncture to forget com- 
pletely how the $8.124% was figured. Ap- 
parently the WLB did, for into this 7-hour 
framework it squeezed the 84-hour day, 
including the 45 minutes of non-produc- 
tive travel time. Presto chango: The 
basic hourly rate then became not $1, 
but only 95.6 cents. That figure is im- 
portant because it is necessary to use it 
to arrive at the $54 for the 51-hour week 
(with overtime starting at the 41st hour) 
which both President Roosevelt and the 
board cited as the new weekly wage for 
miners. Here is how it was done: 40 times 
95.6 cents is $38.24. At time-and-a-half, 
the additional 11 hours figure out at 
$15.77. These two equal $54.01. To this 
was added $1.50 for previous benefits, and 
thus the miners came out with a total 
of $55.50. 

The catch to this hocus-pocus is that 
unless the miners confess that heretofore 
they had been getting travel time in their 
basic $1 rate (making it 90 cents, not $1), 
there is no possible way they can recon- 
cile the WLB formula with that present 








Behind the Man Behind the Front: At the American Can Co.'s 
torpedo plant in St. Louis welders really put themselves into their work. The 
steel cylinders will ultimately be war heads for torpedoes that are made up of 


5,000 parts, weigh almost a ton and cost $12,000. 


“Unforeseen events...nceed not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


NIGHT 


HE works after dark—on a sinister night shift. 
It’s war production of a sort—for war breeds 
crime. 

Crime inspired by ready money. By dimouts. 
By increased duties imposed on police. By low- 
ered moral standards. By scarce and rationed 
commodities. 

If you have a home—or a business—these facts 
are inescapable today, tonight . . . for crime is a 
24-hour business. 

The chances of losing what you have are 


SHIFT 


greater—and the chances of replacing what you 
have, regardless of cost, are Jess. 

That is why, today more than ever, property 
owners are carrying full protection against loss 
from burglary. 

The Maryland, recognizing the increased haz- 
ards of the times—to homes and to businesses— 
offers burglary, theft and hold up protection, on 
and off your premises, against almost every loss 
contingency. See your Maryland agent or broker. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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In Organization 
and in Products 


In AKRON, Ohio, is an out- 
standing example of American 
stick-to-it-iveness. You owe it 
a big debt. Here’s why: 

Of course you know that 
Goodyear pioneered in lighter- 
than-air ships — building big 
dirigibles and blimps. But did 
you know that lighter-than-air 
went through a period when 
almost everyone foresook it— 
except Goodyear? That they 
persevered almost alone? The 
result was knowledge and 
equipment and skills kept 
alive, to build today’s blimp 
fleet that helped drive the U- 
boats from our coasts .. . 

And our country clipped an 
important dividend from this 
perseverance. A skill... for 
years ago, Goodyear demanded 
light metals for their great 
ships—helped lead the pioneer- 
ing that gave us today’s tons 
of light metal alloys for bomb- 
ers and fighters! 

So, thank Goodyear for the 
Navy blimps, the Corsair fighter 
planes and aircraft subassem- 
blies they’re building today. 
And don’t forget to thank 
them for gameness — keeping 
important skills alive toward 
the time of our nation’s dire 


need! 
ppéRS 
ues FU 
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THE CONTROL SURFACES on @ 
lighter-than-air craft are huge; 
the steel control cord that 
swings them has a man’s size 
job to do. The kind of a job 
where you can count on Roeb- 
ling. John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Company, Aircord Division, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
Branches and Ware- JR 
houses in Principal ) 
Cities. See 


*In these frequent messages, Roebling salutes 
each member of the aircraft industry in turn. 


ROEBLING 
a Aa 
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base rate of $1. So hence these mathe- 
matical oddities pop up: 


q If travel time is a new factor and is to 
be paid for on the same basis as productive 
time, then a cut of 4.4 cents an hour in 
the basic rate is apparent (Lewis said 4.5 
cents) . 


4 If travel time is not to be recognized, 
then the new weekly scale could mean 
that the basic hourly rate of $1 was 
raised to $1.04. 


{ If the contention is that the basic hour- 
ly rate is undisturbed but that portal pay 
is included, then a new pay schedule for 
travel time has been devised at the rate of 
44.5 cents an hour, or 3314 cents a day for 
the estimated 45 minutes of travel time. 

The truth is the $55.50 a week arrived 
at under the WLB formula is neither fish 
nor fowl. Through manipulation of over- 
time provisions the board created the 
illusion of pay for travel time. And the 
miners asked by what kind of arithmetic, 
if travel time is to be fully recognized, do 
they take a cut in the basic hourly rate in 
order to make more money? 


Railroads: Negotiations were opened 
by the 1,100,000 men in the non-operating 
group more than thirteen months ago. 
They asked a 20-cent hourly boost. Last 
May an emergency board rejected this 
and proffered 8 cents an hour. Originally 
turned down, the unions at President 
Roosevelt’s suggestion later accepted ‘this. 
But Fred M. Vinson, director of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization, entered the 
picture. “No,” he said in effect. “This 
violates the Little Steel formula.” 

Then the President urged the brother- 
hoods to resume negotiations with the car- 
riers. They did and again came back with 
the 8-cent agreement. The latter never has 
been approved or disapproved by Vinson. 
So then, a fortnight ago, a brand-new 
board was appointed. The workers saw 
more months of delay ahead. The strike 
vote was called. 

Somewhat the same story goes for 350,- 
000 members of the operating brother- 
hoods. They asked for $3 a day, were of- 
fered $2 cents, and promptly said they 
were “insulted.” So they, too, started to 
ask membership its pleasure: to strike or 
not to strike. But best bets are no strike 
but some new razzle-dazzle wage formula 
resulting in a raise. 


Significance 


The Federal government today is linked 
closer to every working man and woman 
than ever before. It controls wages. It con- 
trols the work week. It is industry’s big- 
gest customer—the prices it pays influence 
wages and the orders it places influence 
jobs. The list goes on. 

What this adds up to is the fact that 
today the government is the biggest. man- 
agement factor that labor has to contend 
with. This would indicate the need for 
recognition of extreme care in its labor 
relations. 





But even among forces friendly to the 
Administration there is plenty of feeling 
that no responsible private management 
could be anything but thoroughly ashamed 
if it were to blame for the labor relations 
records in coal and rails alone. 

To the informed observer it is obvious 
that the WLB-Lewis convolutions are an 
attempt to satisfy Lewis and save face. 
The rail picture is certainly not one of 
intelligent and clear-cut handling. One 
prominent labor observer high in Adminis- 
tration circles has said that “ineptness” js 
the kindest word for it. 

The important point to all this is that 
neither situation could have dragged to 
its desperate status if this country had a 
labor-relations policy which had separated 
political expediency from honest adminis- 
tration of labor’s rightful needs. 


Baby Business 


How to clothe this year’s bumper crop 
of babies, more than one and a half mil- 
lion up to Sept. 1, was a wartime problem 
which has had executives of the Minne- 
apolis. Knitting Co. walking the floor 
nights. Becatise of the labor shortage the 
53-year-old concern, which employs 350 
workers in two nine-hour shifts, had many 
idle machines in its four-story factory. 
The demand for its products seemed never- 
ending. A fortnight ago, E..L. Thomas, 
vice president in charge of production, 








Tiny-garment workers 


came up with a solution that smacked of 
press agentry and was aimed at killing two 
birds with one stone. 

An advertisement placed in a local paper 
read: “Expectant mothers . . . are you 
worrying about the critical shortage of 
baby garments . . . Are you in good health 
and able to work seated at a machine? 
It went on to promise three months’ em- 
ployment at the prevailing wage scale, plus 
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PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL AIRLINES SALUTES 


—AMERICAN VICTORY CITY 





In 1786, a Blockhouse on the Tennessee— 
today—a powerhouse of war industry 


EFORE the war, Knoxville de- 
voted itself to serving the great 
agricultural and industrial area of 
which it is the center; and proudly 
invited the nation to visit the natu- 
ral wonders of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park and the 
man-made dams and lakes of TVA. 
But since Pearl Harbor, her in- 
dustry is 90 per cent converted to 
war. Ship armor, parts for tanks, 
planes, heavy guns; aluminum, 
tents, uniforms, plastics, chemicals 
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ana 2~)munition...all these flow day 
and night from her busy plants. 


In 1786 Knoxville symbolized the 
march to the West in search of free- 
dom. Today she uses that freedom 
to maul the enemies of free men 
everywhere. PCA salutes Knoxville! 

* * * * 
By shortening the distances and min- 
utes between America’s Victory Cities, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines proudly 
serves the daily transportation needs 
of those whose efforts are so essential 
to the winning of the war . . . just as it 
has faithfully served America’s peace- 
time civilian needs for more than 
sixteen consecutive years. 
Victory Cities Buy More Bonds 


PENNSYLVANIA-CENTRAL 





Blockhouse at Knoxville, 1786 
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Wissco Springs Deliver 


Right now Wissco spring and 
formed wire dependability is help- 
ing to finish this important job in— 
Plane motors Army trucks Submarines 
Instruments Scout cars Torpedoes 
Parachutes _Jeeps Machine guns 


Trainers Destroyers Automatics 
Tanks Cruisers Gun carriages 


When that job is done, Wissco 
springs and formed wires will be 
ready to help win the Peace, by 
contributing their efficiency to bet- 
ter automobiles, refrigerators, vac- 





uum cleaners and the multitude of 
other products of American industry. 


Back of Wickwire Spencer super- 
dependability are 122 years of pio- 
neering many of the basic advances 
in wire and wire products .. . and 
the accumulated skill of the thou- 
sands of Wickwire Spencer crafts- 
men and craftswomen. When you 
want wire or wire products, put 


your needs up to experts. Write for 
data book. 


COPYRIGHT 1943 


WICKWIRE SPENCER WY 


STEEL COMPANY 


500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK (18), N.Y... AND KEY CITIES 


FAMOUS FOR QUALITY IN WIRE, 


FRIENDLINESS 
eee 


WIRE ROPE, SPRINGS, METAL CONVEYOR BELTS, INOUSTRIAL WIRE CLOTH, 


POULTRY NETTING, HARDWARE CLOTH, INSECT SCREEN CLOTH, ELECTRICALLY WELDED FABRIC FOR, CONCRETE 
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a baby shower when the employment 
terminated for the stork’s impending visit. 

Four hours after the advertisement ap. 
peared, the firm had received twenty calls, 
all from the wives of servicemen. 

By last week ten mothers-to-be were 
operating electric sewing machines under 
the supervision of a registered nurse who 
sent them to a rest room at the first sign 
of fatigue. 


Cattle Controls 


For 24 hours last week all was confu- 
sion in the cattle industry after Economic 
Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinson is. 
sued a directive setting a $16 ceiling and 
a $15 floor price on choice live cattle 
(Chicago basis) with a corresponding $1 
spread on other grades. Vinson said the 
directive would be enforced through sub- 
sidy payments, which would be reduced 
as penalties where packers exceeded ceil- 
ings. 
What worried the packers, commission 
men, and cattle raisers in all the terminal 
markets was first that the order had no 
effective date and second that they 
couldn’t understand the exact procedure 
of operation under the OPA-inspired di- 
rective. Prices wobbled and closed 25 to 
50 cents lower than those of the day be- 
fore. Congressmen from the cattle states 
became vociferous with good old-time 
range invective. 

All that occurred Wednesday. Late in 
the day, after the markets had closed, the 
directive was clarified. Vinson explained 
the price controls would not become ef- 
fective until Dec..1 but that beginning 
Nov. 1 all non-processing slaughterers 
would receive bigger subsidies. 

By the end of the week, when copies 
of the directive had reached cattlemen 
and traders, most of the confusion had 
vanished. Careful reading of the order 
indicated that the price controls actually 
are quite flexible; that there is nothing 
to prevent buyers from paying more than 
$16 a hundred pounds if by shrewd buying 
they balance up their purchases so that 
during any given month they can strike 
a $16 average. The reason is that subsidies 
are paid monthly on the total monthly 
output of any slaughterer. After this 
angle was considered, everybody breathed 
easier—particularly the cattle raisers. 


Significance 


Vinson shied away from using the terms 
ceiling and floor. He said the new program 
constitutes “a series of important changes 
in the present plan under which payments 
are made by the Defense Supplies Corp. 
to slaughterers of live cattle. 

Since May 1942 beef prices have been 
controlled at wholesale and retail levels. 
With no control on_ live-animal prices, 
many small slaughterers who do_ not 
process by-products of beef have been 
caught in a tremendous price squeeze. To 
keep these little fellows (who supply 
about 15 per cent of the nation’s beef) m 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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MANPOWER: 


jour 0st LTCSStheg 


Problem 


If shortage of help is your bottleneck, if you would 
like to make inexperienced help more productive, 
if your office staff is jittery from constant strain, dis- 
cuss your problem with a Monroe representative. 


The job of Monroe is to speed production — to 


relieve the manpower problem on such vitally im- 
portant work as payroll calculations and records; 
statistics and special reports; cost and inventory 
records, posting and accounting procedures, etc. 

Monroe Calculating Machines, Monroe Listing 
and Accounting Machines—and the expert service 


that goes with them—stand ready to help you in 
this emergency. 


Call the nearby Monroe Branch; our representa- 
tive will explain the availability of Monroe equip- 
ment under existing conditions. He can also suggest 
possible short-cuts and simplification of work to 


save many precious hours. 


Ask for details about our Guaranteed Main- 
tenance Plan, the economical way to keep your 
Monroes in top operating condition through regu- 
lar inspections by trained Monroe specialists. 

A timely example of Monroe’s special wartime 
service is the new book— 


MONROE SIMPLIFIED METHODS 
FOR PAYROLL CALCULATIONS 


. . . ask your nearest Monroe representative for 
a copy or send in the coupon below. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee eee —___ = 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 

Please send information concerning Monroe Sim- 
plified Methods for Payroll Calculations. 


Name 





Company. 
Address 

































































Plenty—when the name is Southern Come 
fort! Ask for and be sure you get genuine 
Southern Comfort, the grand old Drink of 
‘the South. Flavor-rich, full-bodied, may 
be served as liquor or liqueur...a3 an 
excellent base for long or short mixed 
drinks. Measured discreetly, it can also 
be served straight. FULL 100 PROOF 


T ki fi Co bi te ae 

ty making your fa- m' tl 

vorite Old Fashioned, bust body of mellow 
Manhattan or Hi-Ball whiskey,the smooth- 


with Southern Com- 
fort. You will be 
pleasantly surprised. 


ness of rare 



















ENRICH YOUR SOUP 
THIS EASY WAY 


Add a spoonful of Lea & Perrins 
_ Sauce! It gives a rich, full- 
bodied flavor to any kind of soup 
you serve . .. cleartpr creamed, 
home-made or - Try it? 











LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


he ORIGINAL Worcestershire! 
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Odds and Ends on Taxes 


by RALPH ROBEY 


As Congress gets ready to start 
consideration of the recommendations 
of the Ways and Means Committee on 
how the government can and should 
Taise some more revenue, there are 
various odds and ends of information 
about our general tax situation which 
those of us who will pay the bill may 
well keep in mind. Specifically, five 
points are worthy of mention. 


1—The Treasury’s estimate that the 
tax provisions already on the books will 
yield only $40,000,000,000 is unquestion- 
ably too low. During the first quarter 
of this fiscal year, that is, from July 1 
through Sept. 30, the Treasury received 
$10,176,000,000. That is at the rate of 
$40,700,000,000 a year. But first-quarter 
receipts are not typical of what will 
be received the remainder of the year. 
There are three reasons why this is so: 
In the first place, during the first 
quarter the Treasury received only two 
months of withholding tax receipts be- 
cause of the necessary lag between the 
time employers withhold this tax and 
their remitting it to the Treasury. 
Secondly, our national income con- 
stantly is increasing. This means that 
with the same tax rates the receipts 
of the Treasury will go up month by 
month. Thirdly, the receipts of the 
first quarter have no counterpart of 
the “unforgiven” 124% per cent of the 
1943 income tax which has to be paid 
next March 15. All told, then, in the 
opinion of independent experts, we may 
count on total tax receipts this fiscal 
year of about $45,000,000,000, rather 
than $40,000,000,000 as estimated by 
the Treasury. 


2—Even on the basis of the Treasury’s 
estimates our present per capita tax bill 
in this country is substantially in excess 
of the British. If one accepts the 
$45,000,000,000 figure, and allows $10,- 
000,000,000 for state and local taxes, 
we will be paying 40 per cent more 
per capita than the British. Whether 
this would be a greater proportion of 
the national income than the British 
collect is anyone’s guess. Our Treasury 
says that it would be a smaller propor- 
tion. But figures on national income are 
tricky and too much weight should not 
be given to international comparisons. 
In any case the important. considera- 
tion, and this applies to per capita pay- 
ments as well, is not whether we are 
paying as much as the British, but 
whether we are paying all that we can. 


8—For some time now total ex- 
penditures of the government have been 
running at about $7,500,000.000 a month 
or at a rate of some $90,000,000.000 a 
year, and it appears reasonable to as- 
sume that this is the maximum which 
will be spent during this fiscal year. If 
this is true, and if Congress will levy 
upward of another $10,000,000,000 in 
taxes, we will be able to finance the war 
from here on without further borrowing 
from our commercial banks. That would 
mean that the danger of inflation is 
substantially reduced, for nothing short 
of starting the printing presses is as 
inflationary as financing a war by bor- 
rowing from commerical banks. 

4—Superficially it may appear, as 
some Republicans maintain, that if in- 
stead of raising taxes we reduce govern- 
ment waste and extravagance by an 
equal amount, the same purpose would 
be accomplished. Such a point of view 
is extremely shortsighted. Elimination 
of needless expenditures is not a substi- 
tute for further taxation at a time such 
as this. It should be a supplement to 
further taxation. In other words, our 
need is not for either economy or taxes; 
our need is for both economy and taxes. 


5—In spite of the enormous per 
capita tax burden now being carried by 
the people of this country, there is no 
question but that millions of our citi- 
zens are not yet paying anything like 
what they could bear without undue 
hardship. There are a dozen ways that 
one can show that this is true. Perhaps 
the simplest is the obvious truth that 
if the six or eight or ten million persons 
who have had no increase of income 
since the beginning of the war can pay 
their present tax bills, then those other 
persons whose incomes have increased 
by leaps and bounds are in a position to 
pay substantially more than they are at 
present. In fact, if we are to attain any- 
thing approximating “equality of sacri- 
fice” in the bearing of this burden, it is 
imperative that this latter group be 
called upon for a greater tax contribu- 
tion. 


What do these five points add up 
to as a whole? They add up to a lot of 
things. The most important, however, 
is that the bill as submitted by the 
Ways and Means Committee is not ade- 
quate, either as to the amount of addi- 
tional revenue it will raise, or as to the 
distribution of the tax burden. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
business, the government has been pay- 
ing them and all other slaughterers a sub- 
sidy of $1.10 a hundred pounds ever since 
last June brought the price rollback order. 
Under the new directive, the little fellow 
will receive 80 cents a hundred pounds, 
plus the subsidies paid other beef slaugh- 
terers: for choice grades, $1; good, $1.45; 
medium, 90 cents; lower grades, 50 .cents. 

The order putting price controls on live 
cattle followed by a few weeks a similar 
order on live hogs. Both have been fought 
hard for many months by livestock raisers 
and the farm bloc. The OPA hasn’t ‘been 
quite as noisy about it, but has fought 
back just as hard for live-animal ceilings. 
As the week ended predictions were freely 
being made in Washington that price con- 
trol over live sheep and lambs will next 
be sought. And there were plenty of pre- 
dictions, too, that the narrow spread be- 
tween floor and ceiling would result in 
poorer quality animals coming to market 
because the incentive to feed to peak 
quality would be lacking. 


Bearing Troubles 


Because ball bearings turn the wheels of 
war, they fall into the category of supreme 
importance as war goods. In fact, so im- 
portant are bearings considered that the 
American Air Forces did not think the loss 
of 60 Flying Fortresses, 600 men, and $20,- 
000,000 worth of equipment too great a 
price to pay to destroy Germany’s huge 
bearing plant at Schweinfurt on Oct. 14. 

Although unbombed, the United States 
is having ball-bearing trouble of its own. 
§o critical has the supply become that the 
War Production Board last week was tak- 
ing steps to increase output in every pos- 
sible manner. 

Manpower shortage is the chief cause of 
the trouble in which the bearing makers 
find themselves. They have the plant fa- 
cilities and materials. One of the nation’s 
largest bearing companies says it has lost 
more men to the draft than its total num- 
ber of male employes in peacetime. The 
WPB has declared the Connecticut Valley 
(where most of the industry is situated) a 
critical labor area so as to put in a man- 
power program along the lines of the Buf- 
falo and West Coast plans. How much 
good this will do is problematical. 

But that is just a part of the problem. 
Output in many plants suffers because of 

short runs,” where companies making 
many different sizes and types of bearings 
lose time between change-overs from bear- 
ing A to bearing B production. Concen- 
tration is the answer, the WPB believes. so 
members of the industry have been called 
to Washington for Nov. 12 to determine 

W output can best be centralized with 
the individual firms turning out the types 
which most efficiently utilize their man- 
power and equipment. 

Furthermore, the WPB is seeking to get 
manufacturers to level off inventories of 

80 as to spread the available sup- 
ply as widely as possible among the makers 







































































QUIET! 


ONA NERVE-RACKING JOB 


| Fi this testing room each one of a battery of 

machine guns fires more than 1,000 rounds a minute. The racket 

should be terrific. But the nerve-jangling bark of those guns is 

. hushed to a subdued chatter—because the walls of the testing 
room are treated with K&M Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos. 


Doesn’t that performance of this highly efficient acoustical mate- 
rial give you an idea for a trul let office in the business world 
of tomorrow .. . an office free from the clatter of typewriters and 
other bothersome noises? 


To the forward-thinking architect there are also many other! 
advantages of Sprayed “Limpet”. This remarkably effective noise- 
suppressing material can be sprayed on practically any type or 
shape of surface—following the most intricate contours, if need be. 
*“Limpet” will take as many as ten coats of paint without notice- 
ably affecting its acoustical efficiency. 


Right now, the many peacetime possibilities of K&M Sprayed 
*““Limpet” Asbestos must wait because wartime needs are taking 
all of our output. 


To manufacturers in many fields, total war has been a spur to 
eater and more efficient production. At K&M that pa, to 
e making of more and better asbestos products through sus- 

tained research. And these new “wartime” methods will have a 

profound influence on policies and plans when peace returns. 


* * * 


Nature made asbestos ; 
Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 
has made it serve mankind . . . since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
















Our Ambler plants proudly fly the Army-Navy “E” flag — on honor 
lawarded KaM employees “for outstanding production of war materials.” 











By now it’s quite obvious that the 
world has entered upon the great- 
est production period in history. 
The demands of these times could 
never be met without machine tools. 
Those products of fertile, ingenious 
brains made possible the kind of 
production which places so much 
within easy reach of so many of us. 

Today most leading machine 
tool builders entrust to Twin Disc 
Clutches the important function of 
linking driving and driven units of 
their machines. In this field, as in 
many others, the quarter century 
which the Twin Dise Clutch Com- 
pany has devoted exclusively to in- 
dustrial clutch design and manu- 
facture has had far-reaching re- 
sults. It has helped to make pos- 
sible more widespread distribution 
of the countless time and labor-sav- 
ing articles in whose production 





MF machine tools play such a vital role. 


As quickly as new techniques 
were developed and machine tool 
work cycles were speeded up, clutch 
problems became more complex. 
These special problems, together 
with those of other industries de- 
pending on power links for opera- 
tien of essential machinery, have 
found most satisfactory solution in 
the stamina, dependability and efh- 
ciency which Twin Disc Clutches 
bring to the wide variety of work 
they do. 

Builders or buyers of industrial 
equipment can get intelligent help 
on power linkage problems from 
Twin Disc engineers because we 
build both friction clutches and 
hydraulic drives. A wealth of fac- 
tual data and engineering expe- 
rience covering both types is here 
at your disposal. Just write and 
ask for the information you need. 
Twin Disc CrutcH Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Twin Disc Machine Tool Clutches add easy operation and single point 
adjustment to compactness, high torque capacity and long wear life to stay 
ahead of every demand made of them by modern high speed production. 
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of motors, vehicles, and all the other war 
goods needing bearings. The Army is help. 
ing get this job done in contract-termina- 
tion cases by refusing to pay for bearings 
which have been hoarded. Last week, an 
eight-month supply turned up in the hands 
of one company, while other firms were 
complaining they had less than enough for 
two weeks. 


Partners in Trade 
Export-Import Men in Debate 
on Government’s Postwar Role 


Torn between the desire to reestablish 
private business and the belief that gov- 
ernment will play a heavy role in postwar 
world rehabilitation, some 1,500 export- 
import men tried last week to crystallize 
opinion and suggest policies to be fol- 
lowed after the war by governments of 
the United Nations—particularly the 
United States. 

The men assembled in New York for 
the 30th annual meeting of the National 
Foreign Trade Council, Inc. And by all 
odds they formed the most serious, worried 
group of foreign traders that had ever 
attended a convention of this group. 

They heard top leaders of American 
industry urge that government get out 
of business as quickly as possible after 
hostilities cease. Spokesmen for the gov- 
ernment agreed but pointed out in con- 
siderable detail that there must be a 
certain amount of government participa- 
tion in reconstruction; how much and for 
how long, none was prepared to say. 
Speakers discussed everything from in- 
ternational airlines to the mining of baux- 
ite, with heavy emphasis on_ postwar 
monetary and credit policies and interna- 
tional shipping. 

Interested listeners were members of a 
large delegation from the British Empire, 
headed by Sir Alan Anderson, G.BE., 
controller of British railways and a direc- 
tor of the Bank of England. Likewise 
present for the first time was a delegation 
of three Mexican officials. All foreign 
representatives attended in an unofficial 
capacity and were present largely to use 
the convention as a sounding board and 
learn what this country is thinking about 
for the postwar era. 

Where opinion began to crystallize was 
in the scores of talks and reports by in- 
dustrial and government leaders: 


Private Enterprise: Lower tariff 
walls or reciprocal-trade agreements must 
be established if this nation really wants 
foreign trade, the convention was told by 
Frederick C. Crawford, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
Like most of the other speakers, he favored 
industrialization of hitherto nonindustrial 
nations because “our best customer nations 
are not the predominantly agricultural 
countries but those which like ourselves 
have developed industries, high produc- 
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tivity, and good standards of living.” He 
urged representation from industry at the 
peace table. 

Eric A. Johnston, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, urged the convention to “issue a 
powerful appeal for as early return as 
possible to private trading, even before 
the conclusion of global peace.” What busi- 
ness must have, nationally and interna- 
tionally, he stipulated, is an alliance of 
government rather than government mo- 
nopoly. It wants government’s help and 
cooperation, particular'y in international 
matters. 

Joseph C. Rovensky, vice president of 
the Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York, said the United States will 
occupy the key position as a world banker 
and that financial assistance must be 
given many nations after the war. Like 
other speakers, Rovensky issued a warn- 
ing: “If private capital is hesitant or un- 
willing to grant financial assistance to any 
country, it is a very strong indication that 
public credit should not be granted ei- 
ther.” 


Government manny: The opening 
day of the convention, the Department of 
Commerce in a well-timed release of a 
22-page study, “Foreign Trade After the 
War,” gave the exporters and importers 
some’ nice round figures to mull over, As- 
suming that the domestic economy is op- 
erating at capacity by 1948, exports from 
this nation in that year might conceivably 
total $7,000,000,000; imports, $6,300,000,- 
000, other payments to foreigners for serv- 
ices and through American investments 
abroad might reach $4,000,000,000. Thus 
the total amount of dollars made available 
to foreign countries by this nation would 
aggregate around $10,000,000,000 in that 
hypothetical postwar year. 

Although United Nations’ governments 
are now trying to remove some of the un- 
certainties of postwar trade, the greater 
part of postwar planning “will have to be 
done by business itself.” Because short- 
ages of both essential and nonessential 
goods cannot be made up immediately 
after peace comes, rationing, allocations, 
price control, and exchange restrictions 
must be continued during the reconstruc- 
tion period, the report stated. 

Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, told the conven- 
tion that foreign trade is not a by-product, 
but an integral part of American industry. 
Then he added that private enterprise 
must furnish the drive, but “this initiative 
can only operate within the framework of 
government policies designed to encourage 
and protect freedom of enterprise, prop- 
erty, and labor, and to prevent abuses and 
unfair practices. Governments must in- 
dividually and jointly take action in the 
field of currency stabilization, trade agree- 
ments, assistance in international finance, 
development of public works and social 
services.” The other American republics, 
Rockefeller said, “need have no fear that 
this country may return to dollar diplo- 





Acme 
Johnston, Anderson, and Crawford foregathered for old trade’s sake 


macy. The good-neighbor policy has be- 
come permanent.” 

By the end of the three-day meeting 
opinion was shaken down and wrapped up 
in a 28-page declaration of policy which 
urged: An American merchant marine and 
American international airlines second to 
none; sound currency stabilization; trade 
between this and other nations carried on 
through private enterprise. 


Significance 





To most people, foreign trade is a thing 
removed from everyday life. But not to 
practical students of foreign commerce. 
In the dull statistics of foreign trade and 
balances, they say, there actually lies a 
story that reaches right into everyone’s 
home and affects his peace, security, and 
happiness. If world trade breaks down, as 
it did after the last war, the “have-not” 
nations covet their neighbor’s wealth; 
balance is destroyed and, as is the case 
right now, war comes with hardship for all. 

It is generally agreed that no one nation 
can long exist as an island of prosperity in 
a sea of poverty. This line of reasoning 
holds, too, that the better off other coun- 
tries are, the greater and more permanent 
the degree of prosperity the United States 
may enjoy. This does not mean, as some 
super-internationalistic elements suggest, 
that the United States must distribute its 


wealth to the world and lower the Ameri- 


can living standard. What it does mean, 
though, is that Uncle Sam is in much the 
same position as the man in the poker 
game who has all the chips, yet wants to 
keep the game going. 

What businessmen fear is not an intel- 
ligent program of assistance in rehabili- 
tation of foreign lands or constructive 
moves toward their industrialization. 
Rather the fear is that the government 
may repeat its national boondoggling on a 
global scale to the exclusion of private 
enterprise. As Henry J. Taylor said in his 
book, “Men in Motion”: “There is a limit 
to the failures Americans can absorb.” 
Businessmen realize there must be close 








Associated press 


cooperation between government and pri- 
vate enterprise in reconstructing foreign 
trade. To what degree and for how long 
the cooperation will in reality be collabo- 
ration is the moot point. With respect to 
declaring a partnership between govern- 
ment and private business, this Adminis- 
tration’s thinking already parallels the 
British somewhat, as witness its desire for 
co-ownership with American firms in the 
Saudi Arabian oil concession (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 1). 

So far as providing the answer to this 
question, last week’s meeting was a failure. 
But it is not correct so to brand the entire 
affair. The meetings did lay the foundation 
for further exploration and they crystal- 
lized opinion to the point where more 
positive measures later may emerge as the 
government forms a clear-cut policy— 
something now nonexistent. 

As Sir Alan Anderson told Newsweek: 
“We are here largely to explore how we 
might proceed to clear away some of the 
haze that concerns us all. We will return 
home and analyze what you people are 
thinking about. In many instances we will 
see eye-to-eye; in others we will be apart 
to a certain degree.” American bureau- 
crats and businessmen expressed much the 
same thought as they went their ways at 
the meeting’s end. 


Philatelic Boom 


In a small auction room just off Fifth 
Avenue in midtown Manhattan the largest 
rare-stamp collection offered for sale i 
twenty years is on the auctioneer’s block. 
Owned by the late Col. E. H. R. Green, 
son of the fabulous Hetty Green of Wall 
Street fame, the collection was appraised 
for tax purposes at $1,298,448 in 1938 and 
last week many stamp blocks were bring- 
ing 30 to 40 per cent over the tax-appraised 
figures. The week’s biggest sale was $2,325 
for a mint sheet of 400 United States 2 
cent stamps containing single and double 
imperforate 5-cent errors. 

To the nation’s 5,000,000 stamp col- 





Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow 
Prefer the Worlds Lig htest Highball! 




















TOMORROW’S HELICOPTER COMMUTER! 


Step from your office building terrace into your Helicopter 
and commute to your hunting lodge on a mountain lake 200 
miles away! That’s more than a commuter’s dream, for the 
Helicopters already designed will make it possible for you 
Tomorrow! You can take off and land vertically. ..and fly so 
fast that your hide-out in the woods will be only minutes away! 


* * * 


EAGRAM was planning for Tomorrow six long years 
S ago, when Germany pledged the neutrality of Bel- 
gium ... when ‘‘ The Life of Louis Pasteur’’ won the 
Motion Picture Academy Award as America’s out- 
standing movie. And when the rare, fine whiskies in 
Seagram’s V.O. CANADIAN were carefully blended 
and stored away, to age and mellow through the sea- 
sons ...so the V. O. of today would always give you 
graciously the WORLD’S LIGHTEST HIGHBALL. 


Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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Superhuman escort 
to victory. 
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Beside our men, in planes and ships and tanks, rides an escort...  . 

invisible, superhuman...magnifying sight and hearing, multiplying the SOME FAMOUS MEMBERS OF = : rr 
: “ 2 : 

strength of each avenging arm. It is the Bendix “INVISIBLE CREW." ora Fight 2 —. 


ae : ' Detection, Communication Systems. STROMBERG® Aircraft 
With “THE INVISIBLE CREW," our Vchicles of Victory become the Injection Carburetors, @CUPS&* AVIATION Starters, Aux- 
Transports of Tomorrow. Tanks have Bendix* radio and Pioneer” instru- iiaries. CLIPSE MACHING Starter Drives. SCINTILLA ® Air- 


: : : ; ' Stromberg Automotive 
ments that make them land-navigating brothers of Bendix-equipped craft Ignition. BENDIX PROOUCTS : 

"8 ise inn Carburetors, Brakes, Landing Gear. PRISE® Weather In- 
ships at sea. Jeeps and trucks have their “INVISIBLE CREW," including struments. ZENITR*® Corburetors. BENDIX MARINE* Controls. 
revolutionary new brake systems. And in a big bomber, more than 200 
Invisible Crewmen serve through every flight ... from starter impulse 
by Eclipse, to stops on Bendix Pneudraulic*® Landing Gear.® These THE /NVIS/BLE CREW 
products of Bendix engineering now help carry the war to the enemy. 

But “THE INVISIBLE CREW“ will also serve a whole new age of trans- 


portation. This SUPERHUMAN ESCORT rides to Victory, and beyond! 


* TRADE MARKS OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION OR SUBSIDIARIES. COPYRIGHT 1943, BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
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lectors and close to 5,000 regular dealers, 
the war boom in stamps is no news. It 
has been gathering momentum for the past 
five years. While dealers admit some stamp 
buying is being done by new people in the 
field as a hedge against inflation, they 
; ascribe the bull market to the prosperity 
: plush in the pockets of philatelists. The 
: supply from Europe has been practically 
: cut off, war regulations have banned. trad- 
" ing in Axis stamps issued after January 
1940 and stamps issued in Axis-occupied 
countries. Thus the stamps of the United 
States and British North America (Canada, 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia) are current- 
ly enjoying the greatest demand, with 
South and Central American stamps win- 
ning new interest. 

So abruptly have prices risen that Scott 
Publications, Inc., whose catalogue is a 
recognized price list of the nation’s stamp 
collectors, confesses that many of the 
worldwide listings in its new issue pub- 
lished in September were out of line even 
while the book was coming off the press. Be- 
fore the boom began, the trade magazine’ 
Stamps figures junior collectors (under 21) 
spent $31.40 each year on their hobby. 
Collectors in the 21-45 age group aver- 
aged $130.60 and older men spent $172.78 
yearly. 

Wartime prosperity has increased the 
average spent, and the only branch of 
the business not enjoying better times 
is the Philatelic Agency of the Post Office. 
When James Farley was Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the Post Office issued many special 
stamps for collectors. 

The annual take of the Philatelic Agency 
averaged $2,000,000 from this source be- 
fore the war; for 1943 it will be about 
$1,000,000. Postmaster Walker has issued 
few new stamps, the most notable a 
series honoring the overrun countries of 
Europe. The eighth and latest for which~ 
a figures are available, a 5-cent Greek com- 

memorative, went on sale Oct. 12, account- 
ing for close to a half million stamps 
valued at $24,858. 

















Dresses Up 


Chains Claim They Can’t Sell 
Cheap Lines They Can’t Get 


Month after month, the women of 
America have been wondering why it is 
becoming increasingly harder to buy street 
dresses for less than $5 (the retail price 
paid by 59 per cent of all American 
women up to the beginning of the war); 
why there are fewer coats available under 
$12; why it is difficult to find cotton house 
dresses for less than $1.60. 

Last week the women began to find out 
why from court action involving eight big 
chain stores and a mail-order house* 
against the Office of Price Administration. 

The OPA had asked the Federal courts 
for restraining orders to prevent the nine 
retailers from further violations of the 
“no higher price line limitations” of its 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 330. With 
its answer to the OPA’s complaint, the 
W. T. Grant Co. also filed in Federal Dis- 
trict Court at New York City exhibits 
that explained the cheaper clothes’ scar- 
city. 

It was simply that manufacturers have 
quit making dresses and coats in the 
popular range and are now turning out 
products that sell for considerably more. 
For example, in the fall of 1942, 124 manu- 
facturers were making women’s rayon 
street dresses to retail under $4.98, this 
fall there were only 42. Of the 286 mak- 
ers of women’s coats that sold for less 
than $12 in the fall of 1942, only eight 
are in that price line today. Only six manu- 
facturers now are making cotton dresses 
retailing below $1.60, compared with the 
43 who were turning them out a year ago 
last spring. 





*W. T. Grant Co., J. C. Penney Co., F. W. 
Woolworth Co., J. J. Newberry Co,. McCrory 
Stores Corp., H. L. Green Co., G. C. Murphy 


Co., Neisner Bros. Inc., and Montgomery Ward 


& Co. 
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All this meant that the big popular- 
price retailers cannot offer low-price mer- 
chandise. They cannot get it. It does not 


_exist. And the OPA contends in MPR-330 


that a retailer who in March 1942 did not 
have a price line above $3.98, for example, 
cannot put in a higher-priced line today. 
Since manufacturers are shifting to higher- 
priced merchandise, the popular-price 
stores claim this regulation leaves them 
out in the cold. On top of all that, the 
quality of outer-wear apparel has de- 
clined while the price has gone up. For 
example, the OPA’s own figures show that 
the same quality dress that sold in 1942 
for $8.75 today sells for $10.75. 

The consumer is forced to buy from the 
specialty and department stores which 
have always maintained high-price lines. 
The result is that she is paying more for 
coats and dresses of lower quality. than 
she bought eighteen months ago. 

There are several reasons why manu- 
facturers have dropped the popular-priced. 
apparel lines: (1) Labor costs have gone - 
up. (2) Not only is there 50 per cent less 
rayon yarn today for civilian goods than 
was produced in 1941, but with the dis- 
appearance of nylon hose, the hosiery 
manufacturers are taking a big bite out 
of what rayon yarn there is. (3) Con- 
verters and weavers know that since the 
amount of yarn is limited they can make 
a lot more money by making 100 dresses 
to retail at $7.98 than by making 200 to 
retail at $1.98—and there is nothing in 
OPA regulations to prevent a dress or 
coat manufacturer from changing his 
brand, or even going out of business 
temporarily and setting up a new com- 
pany to make the higher-priced mer- 
chandise. 

The price of rayon yarn to the weaver 
has not gone up enough to influence dress 
prices as much as price tags show. Help- 
ing the upward trend is the man re- 
sponsible for the next step in the dress 
industry—the converter who dyes, prints, 
and finishes fabrics. The fact is the con- 
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WHY IT 1S HARD TO GET LOW-PRICED WOMEN’S WEAR 




















HE AIMS A FORTRESS 


Noruinc is too good for the navigator 
when a bomber takes off for transocean 
flight . ., and no wonder Because radio 
cannot be used, a minute error in calcu- 
lations can make all the difference be- 
tween a friendly port and a landing where 
Nazis are waiting. .. 


Because a navigator is so dependent upon 
the accuracy of his instruments, com- 
puting devices made of VinyLite Rigid 
Plastics have been widely adopted by the 
Air Forces. Critical metals have been 
released, and our air men have been pro- 
vided with instruments that combine 
lightness in weight, dimensional stability, 
toughness, extremely accurate printing, 
and almost zero moisture absorption. 


The word "'Vinylite”’ #3 
@ registered trade-mark of 
ideand Carbon Chem- 
écals Corporation 


ELASTIC PLASTICS . 
SURFACE COATINGS . 


AT A PIN-POINT 


CALLED “HOME” 





If these properties suggest a way that 
VINYLITE Plastics can improve your war 
products, our Development Laboratories 
and Field Engineers are at your service. 
Or, if they suggest a place for VINYLITE 
Plastics in your postwar plans, our tech- 
nical literature will help you point the 
way. Write for Booklet 9VE, “Vinylite 
Resins — Their Forms, Properties and 
Uses.” 
Plastics Division 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC 


30 East 42ND Street, New Yorx 17, N. Y. 
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verters have been “overfinishing” fabrics 
to make up in dollar volume what they 
lack in quantity of goods. And this also 
is permissible under OPA regulations. 
For example, a converter is allowed 10 
cents for printing one color and 12 cents 
for four colors in 9,000 to 12,000-yard 
runs; he is allowed 11% cents for one 
color and 1344 cents for four colors in 
3,000 to 6,000-yard runs. The result js 
that the converter has quit making plain 


rayon fabrics and concentrates on prints, | 


more colors, and shorter runs in order to 
get his dollar volume up. 

Furthermore, the converter can use 
different printing processes to make the 
cost higher, and the dress industry esti- 
mates that today the converter is process- 
ing seven-eighths of his reduced yardage 
into price ranges available only for the 
higher-priced dress lines. All this boosts 
his profit margin and, of course, magnifies 
still more greatly the retail prices for 
garments to be sold next spring. 


Plans, Plants, Planes 


Before the war the automobile industry 
was somewhat less than hub-cap deep in 
production of airplane products. Last week, 
on the third anniversary of the industry’s 
first conference on plans to convert auto 
plants to aircraft manufacturing, it re- 
leased figures revealing: Airplane products 
are coming out of auto factories at a daily 
rate of $11,000,000. Deliveries of planes, 
engines, and equipment from the industry’s 
1,000 plants total more than $4,000,000,000 
to date. One-fourth of the program was 
completed in two years; a steadily climbing 
production rate accounted for the other 
three-fourths in the past twelve months. 


International Flier 


Still another proposal regarding postwar 
international air transport was tossed into 
view last week by Juan T. Trippe, presi- 
dent of Pan American Airways System. 
Speaking before the National Foreign 
Trade Council, Inc., meeting (see page 
62) , he advocated “one strong internation- 


’ al airline” controlled by all the American 


airlines, steamship companies, and rail- 
roads who wished to participate. 

His idea was that such a setup would 
provide much stronger competition against 
foreign-owned air-transport monopolies 
than would be possible with many addi- 
tional airlines competing against each other 
as well as foreign nations. New in the idea 
was steamship and rail participation. Air- 
lines earlier had spurned the suggestion 
(Newsw=zx, July 26). 

But the scheme was not new to railroad 
and steamship management, a majority 
of whom greeted Trippe’s proposal coldly. 
The railroads reaction: Why, since they 
have no particular interest in foreign 
transport? They would much rather op- 
erate domestic airlines, but the govern- 
ment won't let them. The steamship com- 
panies generally would prefer to establish 
their awn airlines. 
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Deep in the heart of every mother of a 
son in the Armed Forces is this question: 


What are you doing 
‘for my boy? 


It’s my right as the mother of a fighting 
man to have an answer to my question 
—to know that my boy is being armed 

_ and clothed and fed and equipped 
with the very best. And I have a right 
to ask— 


Are you trying with every power at 
your command to build safer and 
better equipment? Are you giving extra 
hours of your time to improving 
equipment now in use...and to devel- 
oping new safegua.ds for men in 
combat? 


Are you testing and re-testing and 
testing again to be sure that everything 
you make, every single piece of 

‘equipment you manufacture embodies 
all your science, all your skill, all 
your craftsmanship? 


Are you giving the same intense care 
to the little things, the unnoticed 
things that will give my boy a better 
chance... that will help bring him home 
safe and sooner? If you are doing 
these things...if you are giving your 
best as I have given mine...then thank 
you and God bless you. 


We are called, with other American companies, to answer that burning question. We know that 
our part in this War is to work night and diss; with all our ability, all our resources, to produce 
an unending stream of the things that mean waging successful war. We have brothers, sons, fathers 
there, too. In fact, more than 10,000 of our fellow workmen are now in uniform. We know there 
must be no shortages. There must be no failure or slackening in the supply of ammunition, of tank 
treads, of life rafts, of bullet-sealing fuel tanks ...of any one of the thousand things we make. We 
know that the comfort, health, and very lives of thousands of American boys are dependent on each 
day’s work. We couldn’t sleep nights if we did not make each day’s work the very best we know how. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY © 


1230 Sixth Ave. « Rockefeller Center » New York 20, N.Y. In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program 
over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest 
star present an interlude of historical significance. 
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One Hundred Years of Grace Recalled 
by Historic New York Episcopal Church 


If Hendrick Brevoort had foreseen the 
curses of confused millions, he might never 
have made a mess of New York’s neat, 
geometrical pattern of avenues and streets. 
But the proprietor of the tavern at Broad- 
way and Tenth Street so loved to smoke 
his pipe of a summer afternoon beneath 
“a tree of unusual size and beauty” that 
he persuaded the city fathers to run 
Broadway off in a northwesterly direc- 
tion. That left his tree intact. 

Last week the reason why the Great 
White Way now reels obliquely up the city 
from Tenth to 79th Streets was unimpor- 
tant to Grace Church. It had been 100 
years since Brevoort’s tree and tavern had 
gone to make. way for the cornerstone of 
what was destined to be one of America’s 
most paradoxical parishes. Through Grace 
Church’s progression from the house of 
worship of New York’s Episcopal elite to 
the stanch champion of social service that 
it is today, its eight rectors have almost 
all been liberals and low-churchmen. Con- 
sequently Grace has been a stormy petrel 
in everything from architecture to theology: 


Pews: In 1846 the diarist Philip Hone 
slyly took the nearly completed church to 


task for its materialistic emphasis: “The 
pews were sold last week and brought 
extravagant prices—some $1,200 to $1,400, 
with a pew rent on an estimated value of 
8 per cent. The word of God, as it came 
down to us from fishermen, will cost the 
quality who worship in this splendid tem- 
ple about $3 every Sunday. This will have 
a good effect; for many of them, though 
rich, know how to calculate, and if they do 
not go regularly to church, they will not 
get the worth of their money.” 


Piaster: When the present neo-Gothic 
building was finished in 1846 (the original 
church had been a frame structure at Rec- 
tor Street and Broadway) Putnam’s mag- 
azine rapped the architecture: “For a 
Protestant church what could be more ab- 
surd than this interior, a tawdry imita- 
tion in lath and plaster of bits of genuine 
work in stone and marble.” Present-day 
architects disagree. The first major work 
of J. Renwick Jr., who later designed St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral and the. Smithsonian 
Institution, the building has all the exuber- 
ance and imagination of a young man. The 
architects see Grace Church as “possibly 
overdecorated, but not tawdry.” 





now serene in lower Broadway’s clutter 


Charles Phelps Cushing 
Fourscore years ago the marriage of the midgets stirred furor for Grace Church, : 


Pageant: The most .violent storm to 
break over Grace Church came in 1863 
when the rector, the Rev. Thomas House 
Taylor, married in a jam-packed church 
P. T. Barnum’s midgets, Charles S. Strat- 
ton (“Tom Thumb”) and Lavinia War. 
ren. Most of the horrified members 
charged this was a cheap publicity trick, 
and one wrote an indignant note to Dr. 
Taylor inquiring “what right you had to 
exclude myself and other owners of pews 
in Grace Church from entering it . . . even 
at a marriage of mountebanks.” To which 
the irate rector replied that the only crime 
of the midgets was “that they are neither 
so big, nor so stupid, nor so ill-mannered, 
nor so inordinately selfish as some other 
people . . . If the marriage . . . is to be 
regarded only as a pageant, then it was the 
most beautiful pageant it has ever been 
my privilege to witness . . . Sir, it was 
most emphatically a high triumph of 
Christian civilization.” 

Despite such quaint uproars, Grace 


‘Church has managed to hang on to its 


fashion-plate congregation for many years: 
Peter Stuyvesant, John Jacob Astor, Wil- 
liam C. Rhinelander, Samuel J. Tilden. To- 
day, although the haute monde of New 
York has long since moved away, its mem- 
bership includes such personages as Judge 
Henry H. Curran, the actress Ruth Drap- 
er, and the writer Arthur Train. Of its rec- 
tors, three became bishops: Joriathan May- 
hew Wainwright (the great-grandfather of 
the general of Bataan, now a prisoner of 
the Japanese) , Henry Codman Potter, and 
Charles Lewis Slattery. For sixteen years 
Grace’s rector was Dr. Walter 
Russell Bowie. an outstanding 
liberal descended from the 
hero of the Alamo. He was 
succeeded in 1939 by the pres- 
ent rector, the Rev. Dr. Louis 
W. Pitt. 


Wrath 


The man who used to show 
up on your front porch to toss 
an extemporaneous hell-fire- 
and-damnation sermon at you 
via phonograph and Bible 
quotation is currently visiting 
the wrath of his particular 
Jehovah on his “viperous 
keepers” (prison guards) . Last 
week, official sources discl 
that most of the Jehovah's 
Witnesses (Newsweek, March 
1), who make up more than 
half of the 2,071 convicted 
conscientious objectors, have 
refused to create any of 
$19,000,000 in war goods 
turned out annually by Unit- 
ed States prison inmates. 
However violent the Wit- 
nesses may have been o 
street corners throughout the 
country, they deemed 5s 
war equipment as_ shoes, 
brushes, and mattresses inveén- 
tions of the devil. 
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LOAD for Victory! 


If anyone had suggested to Pearl 
Beatty a year ago that she would 
make a good overhead traveling . 
crane operator she probably would 
have laughed at the idea; it would 
have seemed fantastic. 


And yet today at the Gambrinus, 
Ohio, steel plant of The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Pearl is 
handling a big crane with consum- 
mate skill — “spotting” (placing) 
loads weighing many tons with the 
accuracy of a seasoned veteran. She 
learned quickly, although great 
concentration and coordination are 
required in operating the three 
control levers and magnet at the 
same time. 


Asked how she likes her job, 
Pearl admits she’s “wild about it’; 
at the same time she feels it is 
an emergency occupation only — a 
chance to help win the war and 
not the kind of work she would 
choose as a career. More power 
to you, Pearl! The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


- TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


7 PEARL “SPOTS” ANOTHER & 











HENPECKING 


Here’s how John’s hair used to 
look an hour after he combed it 
(not to mention the ugly dan- 
druff scales that messed up his 
coat like chicken feed). I told 
him he was using too much water 
daily as a dressing. Water that 
robbed his hair of natural oils, 
leaving it dry, wild and woolly. 













*Henpecking!” That’s what 
John accused me of when I 
complained about his dried- 
out hair. But he did something 


about it. Too much, in fact. He © 


got some lay-down grease that 
made his hair shinelike ten- 
dollar patent leather shoes. 





£*You’re Peaches,” John said, when he tried the bottle of Kreml I bought for 
him. “Kreml is certainly right for me—right becaust it’s never drying — right 
because it’s never greasy —right because it does more for my hair than any- 


thing else I ever tried.” (You're right—Kreml is right for better-groomed hair!) 


KREML HAIR TONIC 





Makes hair feel softer, more pliable, easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff 
scales and relieves itching of scalp they cause. Kreml also relieves breaking 
and falling of hair that’s dry and brittle due to excessive daily use of water 
as a dressing. Use Kreml daily as directed on the label. Try Kreml today! 
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| Footling 


...That’s what my darling accused me of 


Office of War Information listening posts 


_ reported last week on the latest Japanese 


effort to build up the morale of their 
troops—radio programs containing sly 
jokes about the Allies. The Japanese wags 
call their gags “rakugo” (literal transla- 
tion: “happy talk”). Typical sidesplitter: 
“The White House today ordered all troops 
at all stations to put their shoes on back- 
wards. This was done so that when the 
Americans retreat it will look as though 
they are advancing.” 


Commentator on Commentators 


The newest public outbreak in the re- 
cent controversy over free speech vs. 
censorship on the air (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 
4) is an essayish article, “Policing the 
Commentator: A News Analysis,” pub- 
lished last week in the erudite Atlantic 
Monthly. It was written by Quincy Howe, 
scholarly, 43-year-old, and Boston-born, 





Howe wasn’t sure he belonged 


one of the few men on the CBS news staff 
who is still more analyst than newscaster. 

Howe sees the complex problem of net- 
work censorship as a fight for control 
among four separate groups: government, 
the radio industry, the sponsors, and the 
commentators themselves. To give any one 
of these groups its head, he says, would 
end free speech in radio. And, speaking 
for himself (not for CBS) , Howe suggests 
a solution—‘“a new feature—the unspon- 
sored, non-sensational news analyst who 
gives his own opinion on controversial 
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N air transport plane bristles with gadgets 
. for a passenger’s comfort . . . from in- 


Comfo rt h the foot dividual “air-conditioning” to non-skid paper 
y eee “pantaloons” for the pork chops. But some of 


the most important contributions to passenger 
comfort are never seen—a set of “comfort in- 
struments’”’ in the cockpit. The rate-of-climb 
indicator, for instance, gauges the gradual 300- 
feet-per-minute descent at all airports, which 
saves passengers from the discomfort of a too- 
rapid change of air pressures. The accelerometer 
is another ‘comfort gauge” —measuring the 
relative roughness of the air, assisting pilots in 
keeping to the smoother flight levels . . . and 
the sensitive altimeter helps. them maintain 
those comfort levels. In the design and engineer- 
ing of such precision aids to aircraft operation 
and navigation—civil and military—Kollsman 
has excelled for fifteen years. 


IN THE PASSENGER PLANES OF TOMORROW —witd 
their pressurized cabins and other comfort features— 
instruments will play a larger part than ever before, 
expanding their scope and usefulness far beyond 
anything we know today. Kollsman engineers are 
constantly developing new and better aircraft in- 
struments which will help widen and extend to- 
morrow’s skyways for a new era in aviation. 
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control THE KOLLSMAN VERTICAL SPEED INDICATOR, often called 


nment, the "rate of climb” indicator, is one of the basic instruments 


nd the for maintaining level flight when the horizon is not visible AIRCRAFT 
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LAPIDOLITH LIQUID. 


and terrazzo floors. 


of your floors. 


Department NW-4. 





®@ This simple scratch test proves that 
ordinary concrete floors will: disin- 
tegrate. 


© Today—time lost is production lost. 
Keep your concrete floors in constant 
servicethrougha single treatment with 


@ The patented chemical action of 
LAPIDOLITH LIQUID wilk wear- 
proof and dustproof your concrete 
Your own main- 
tenance crew can apply LAPIDOLITH 
LIQUID without interrupting the use 


For free inspection and advice on floor prob- 
lems affecting any industrial plant, write 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 
88 LEXINGTON AVE, + NEW YORK 


Where Results Count— 
q Count on Sonneborn 
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of superb quality from 
historic Jamaica 


Three Daggeresc proor 


A superlative rum, 
smooth and fragrant as 
liqueur. Adds to the 
warmth and friendly 
spirit of the season. 


Carefully aged 10 YEARS. 
One Dagger « 86 proor 


Arum of distinctive, 
pleasing flavour. Puts a 
special sparkle in holiday 
entertaining. 


Dagger Punches proor 


Rich, mellow, soft and 
satisfying. Guests applaud 
its refreshing fragrance 
and “different” flavour. 





tT 


Made by J. Wray & Nephew, ltd., Jamaica, oldest and 
largest rum house in the British West Indies. Est. 118 years. 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY e IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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issues, speaking at regular, convenient 
hours with judgment, accuracy, and good 
taste.” . 


Worps anp Music: Although Howe 
himself now has two sponsors,* he is bet- 
ter able than most of his colleagues to 
advocate sponsorless commentators. Dur- 
ing his first year of broadcasting (1939) 
on WQXR, New York’s high-brow classi- 
cal-music station, he did three programs a 
week without getting paid at all. He broad- 
cast partly because he enjoyed it, but 
more because, although he denies he is a 
crusader, he felt a strong urge to “try to 
get intelligent people to reach conclusions 
by the use of their brains.” Another im- 
portant factor was that he already had 
a well-paid job—head of the editorial 
staff of the publishing firm of Simon & 
Schuster, a position he still holds. What- 
ever his motive, his precise, cultivated 
Harvard (class of 21) accent went per- 
fectly with WQXR’s recorded chamber 
music. In his second year they raised him 
to $25 a week. 

Howe joined CBS (Monday through 
Saturday except Thursday, 6-6:15 p.m. 
EWT) in June 1942, after having left 
WQXR for Washington to work on the 
Donovan committee. Working for the gov- 
ernment was a bitter experience. “I had 
no idea what I was supposed to do,” he 
says, “and they had no idea what I could 
do—so I did nothing.” The CBS offer, 
which he had turned down once before, 
supplied both an excuse to leave Washing- 
ton and a salve for his conscience—“‘I 
could do more good on a. network.” Now 
that he’s on one, he doesn’t feel sure that 
he belongs there. “Most of these com- 
mentators,” he complains, “are putting on 
a show, not analyzing the news. They’re 
trying for an audience. I never expected 
to reach a big audience. People write in 
and tell me my accent sounds affected. 
I’m amazed that CBS took me on at all, 
and I’m amazed that I’ve lasted as long 
as I have.” 


Encianp Expects: More surprising in 
a popular wartime commentator than 
Howe’s accent is his past record. In 1937 
and 1939 he wrote two fairly sensational 
isolationist books, “England Expects 
Every American To Do His Duty,” and 
“Blood Is Cheaper Than Water,” in which 
he advocated, among other things, the 
liquidation of all American foreign com- 
mitments. “I still wouldn’t change a word,” 
he says now, pointing out that the situa- 
tion, however, has changed itself con- 
siderably. “I was noninterventionist up to 
the invasion of Russia, but I stopped argu- 
ing when Lend-Lease was passed, not be- 
cause I wanted to but because I saw 
intervention was inevitable. But I have 
never recanted. Now in the same way I 
see that internationalism after the war is 
inevitable; all I try to.do is point out 
what we’re getting into, so it won’t be such 
a shock to people when they find out.” 





*Wildroot Hair Tonic and Ralston, both on . 


WABC, New York. 
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Get Greater 


Breathing 
Comfort. * 








<a 
It’s a handy friend to carry on the job— 
and it’s grand the way it makes a cold. 
clogged, dust-clogged nose feel clearer in 
seconds! Yes sir, the new Vicks Inhaler is 
so packed with effective medication just a 
few quick whiffs do the trick. Handy! And 
you can use it as often as needed. Try it. 


USE ANYTIME—ANY WHERE 


VICKS INHALER 


COUGHING COLDS ice 'spesms snd 
loosen phlegm, ease muscular soreness or 
tightness with Vicks VapoRub. Its poul- 


tice-vapor action: brings 
welcome relief from VICKS 
coughing colds miseries. VapoRus 
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Hallett Abend’s record of his sixteen 
years in China, most of them spent as cor- 
respondent for The New York Times, is 
the absorbing story of a struggle that would 
have defeated all but the toughest-minded 
and most determined of men. Almost from 
the start of his career in the East, he re- 
lates in his new book, “My Life in China,” 
he was in hot water fpr telling the truth as 
he saw it. For years he was persona non 
grata to the Nanking government, which 
considered his realistic and conscientious 
stories on China’s growing pains as detri- 


y Abend’s China Egg 








ss0 iated Press 


Abend: He knew it was Armageddon 


mental to a fictitious “unity.” An official 
outcast, Abend was studiedly ignored by 
all government functionaries and forbidden 
to file cables from any point under Chinese 
jurisdiction. He had to--collect his news 
strictly on his own and get it out of the 
country as best he could. 

Not content with hounding the writer 
on location, Nanking diplomats in Amer- 
ica put pressure on The Times to withdraw 
its man from the East; but the paper had 
made up its managerial mind that it had a 
good man in China, and the publishers 
stuck by Abend to the end. 


PROPHET AND Scorrers: The Times was 
everlastingly right. For years, their man 
scooped the world with the biggest stories 
out of the East. Abend called the turn on 
the Japanese invasion of Manchuria months 
before it actually took place (he was gen- 
tly tut-tutted when he tried to warn State 
Department officials of the impending 
war). He had a four-day beat on the sign- 
ing of the military alliance between Japan 
and the Axis (this time, an attaché in our 
embassy in Tokyo said that “Abend was 
talking through his hat” and so advised 
ashington) . 

Then there was the night in 1986, when 















































(he Story ofa SECRET AIR WEAPON 
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... now on the U.S.S. Helena 





40 Fathoms down in Kula Gulf! 


Make no mistake—when a development comes along, so different that the 
Navy takes it over—lock, stock and barrel, that’s big news—and has 
implications for all business and industry. For its beginning, let’s go back 
to before Pearl Harbor. 





1. ANTICIPATING WAR, our Navy was pack- 
ing ships with armament, fire power, speed... 
cutting everything else to the bone. But a battle- 
ship needs as many as 300 separate ventilating 
systems. On the chance of saving space and 
weight, the Navy came to Sturtevant, with speci- 
fications for a ventilating fan that “‘couldn’t be 
built”... 





2. MEANWHILE, Sturtevant’s Research Chief 
had come through with an idea for a new kind of 
fan we have since named “Victory Axifio”—a 
design which looked so important it had leaped 
from the sketch pad into metal without experi- 
mental development. The new fan stood in our 
shops awaiting first test .. . on the day the Navy 
came to us. . 


3. THAT TEST made fan history! The Sturte- 
vant Victory Axiflo Fan delivered exactly what 
the Navy had hoped for. Showed a 40% saving 
in weight and space! Quietness—a sound energy 
40% under the Navy maximum! And 90% total 
efficiency ! 


~ 





4. THIS HAND-BUILT TEST UNIT went aboard 
the cruiser Helena for trial—and never came 
ashore. The Navy asked for all the Victory 
Axifio Fans we could build—till Victory. And 
because it was a completely theoretical design, 
the first orders tor 66 different sizes were com- 
pletely covered with 8 standard fans—simply by 
changing blade lengths. 







12,000 CFm 
10,754 CEM 


aut aT 3° 
PRESSURE 


YOU CAN'SEE WHY we must ask industry to wait, for the revolutionary 
benefits that will come when the Sturtevant Victory Axiflo puts air to 


work for you. 


witn victory, the difference between profit and loss may be the proper 
use of engineered air to ventilate, heat, convey, air condition, control dust 


and fumes or burn fuel more eco- 
nomically. Sturtevant is ready to 
work with you or your post-war 
planning committee to start solving 
these engineered air problems now. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park » Boston 36, Mass. 
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Sturtevant 
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Day Wevev 12 


NORTH, South, East and West . . . the power of American loco- 
motives is speeding millions of tons of the materials of war and hun- 
dreds of thousands of fighting men . . . to end this war. Nota minute 
can be lost. For in that minute, men can die. 


That’s the all-important reason why day never ends at this engine 
terminal of the Norfolk and Western Railway, in Roanoke, Va. Here, 
modernization and peak efficiency have stepped up servicing capacity 
from 85 to 135 locomotives every 24 hours. From five operating 
districts, all day and all night, these symphonies of steel and power 
roll into the terminal. By swift, assembly-line method, each locomo- 
tive is quickly, but thoroughly inspected; fed and watered, washed 
and groomed, lubricated, possibly doctored a bit . . . and, “champing 
at the bit” . . . rolls out again, at the rate of one every ten minutes 
. - - back into the battle of transportation. 


Without trains, mass transportation for war is impossible. Without 
locomotives, trains cannot move. Hence, the job of fast servicing and 
keeping American locomotives rolling is absolutely vital to Victory. 


* *k Kk K OK 


When Victory is won, the Norfolk and Western—operating between 
Cincinnati and Columbus in the midwest and the Virginias and Caro- 
linas, with lines to the North and South—will play an important. role 
in promoting the peacetime progress of the nation and the strategically 
located territory it serves. 


NORFOL, and WESTERN 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS... Au UNITED FOR VICTORY/ 
eeov moet wah 8OnD8 
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Abend stumbled onto the story of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s kidnapping by the “Young 
Marshal,” Chang Hsueh-liang. As was his 
practice with important political develop- 
ments, Abend informed the American con- 
sular officials and intelligence officers in 
Shanghai of the abduction; one pondered 
the now-historic tale, then asked: “Do you 
think it’s important?” 

A seasoned newspaperman, tired of 21 
years of desk work in the States, Abend 
went out to China in 1926, intending to 
stay a year or so. All he had was a vague 
space-rate agreement with the North Amer- 
ican Newspaper Alliance. On his first night 
in Canton, he was shot at by Nationalist 
enthusiasts under the spell of the Bol- 
shevist-inspired anti-British campaign. 


Tue Hatcuine Eae: But Abend hadn't 
been long in the country before he un- 
earthed a big story—the inside information 
on Chiang Kai-shek’s souring on the Chi- 
nese Communists and the resulting break 
with the Comintern—and decided he'd 
stay. “From then on,” he writes, “I con- 
sidered the ‘China story’ my egg. I was 
determined to sit on it until it hatched.” 

Abend’s book is by .all odds the best 
newspaperman’s book on Far Eastern 
politics. It is frankly written—as has been 
suggested, the author is occasionally very 
rough on official reputations, Chinese, 
Japanese, or American—and is enhanced 
considerably by the inclusion of off-the- 
record talks with Oriental politicos as well 
as many confidential memoranda Abend 
sent his editor and publisher back home. 








ABEND OF THE Times: Abend wrote 
“My Days in China” in his quiet house in 
Vermont—he' has retired from the news- 
paper business after 35 news-packed years. 
Born at Portland, Ore., in 1884, Abend had 
an apprenticeship on Washington and 
Idaho newspapers before he became city 
editor of The Los Angeles Times and, 
later, a Hollywood script writer. Wounded 
in the bombing of Shanghai in 1937 and 
beaten in 1940 by Japanese thugs (who 
stole nine months’ research on Frederick 
Townsend Ward, American-born soldier of 
fortune in nineteenth-century China) 
Abend decided to leave China three years 
ago when his life there daily was becoming 
even more perilous. “My Days” is his fifth 
book on China. (My Days 1n Cuina. By 
Hallett Abend. 396 pages. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.) 


Danny’s Daze 


With “My Days of Anger,” James T. 
Farrell brings to a close the long story of 
Danny O'Neill which began with “A 
World I Never Made.” The author leaves 
his hero, who is, of course, James T 
Farrell, just as he has made the great 
decision to quit Chicago and try his liter- 
ary wings in that promised land, New 
York City. Thus we say good-by to young 
O’Neill-Farrell as he starts East to make 
a literary career which consists of chron- 
icling the story of his life up until the 
time he starts East to make a literary 
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career. If you ponder that _ @ moment, 
you will get dizzy. 

The title—a rather good one, inciden- 
tally—is taken from a line of Baude- 
laire’s which could be a paraphrase of 
Keats’s statement on the period between 
boyhood and manhood—the “space of life 
between, in which the soul.is in ferment, 
the character undecided, the way of life 
uncertain.” 

The narrative begins with Danny get- 
ting a job as a gas-station attendant in 
order to make enough money so he can go 
to the University of Chicago. He is a 
green, thoughtful youth as the curtain 
goes up, tortured by religious doubt and 
in a ferment of sexual restlessness. Pain- 
fully conscious of his poverty, he has a 
fighting Irish determination to better him- 
self materially and intellectually. For a 
while he is taken in by the wheedlings 
and Babbitty exhortations of the oil com- 
pany’s sales managers to “make good,” and 
he makes a sincere effort to become a busi- 
ness success.-But in the brave new world 
of the university campus and influenced 
by his new-found friends—the college in- 
telligentsia—Danny’s values change. His 


urge to be a writer asserts itself and he 
attains the state of mind where he feels 
that the role of the artist is the most to 
be desired in life. 


Tue Happy Enpine: By the end of the 
novel, Danny has metamorphosed from a 
callow high-school boy into a callow Bo- 


hemian, typical in most respects of his, 


time—the mid ’20s—and place. He has 
been spiritually unsettled by a series of 
dismally unsavory adventures in the gut- 
ter fleshpots of Chicago’s arty world; his 
faith in God gone; he is bitter and given 
to depression. “The way of life is uncer- 
tain” indeed, yet one knows that young 
Danny will be saved from the life of 
literary hoboism that is the banal lot of his 
near North Side friends because of his 
integrity, talent, and a healthy instinct for 
self-preservation. 

The quality of the writing is, well, Far- 
rell. This is no time to list the familiar 
Farrell sins; they are all here, and so are 
the virtues. The old charge against this 
writer, of giving free rein to his total 
recall, still holds, but it must be said that 
this novel also shows an increased tend- 


ency to synthesize life rather than merely 
to catalogue events and conversations. 
The book is a fitting end to Farrell's 
eight-volume saga of the*°Chicago Irish, an 
end many readers feel is long overdue. 
Now, Mr. Farrell, write about something 
else, please. (My Days or ANGER. By 
James T. Farrell. 403 pages. Vanguard. 
$2.75.) 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Uniwentiriep Woman. By Mignon G. 
Eberhart. 228 pages. Random House. $2. 
Once beyond Miss Eberhart’s precious 
method of introducing her characters, there 
are some excellent moments of horror in 
the setting of a sumptuous Florida estate 
on a river, into which the bodies splash 
with satisfactory regularity. 


Tue Lapy In THE Lake. By Raymond 
Chandler. 216 pages. Knopf. $2. Called in 
to investigate the whereabouts of an elop- 
ing wife, Philip Marlowe got himself in- 
volved in all manner of murders and nar- 
row escapes from loaded guns. Even if you 
guess the obvious twist by page 48, this 
is better than average. 
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A Jap 


Tells: Narrative drawings from “The New 
Sun” ( Holt. $2.75), by Taro Y. ashima, Japanese artist who 
was jailed, with his pregnant wife, in Tokyo for under- 
ground activities against militarism and finally fled to this 











country. Yashima’s story is told in his own medium and 
with few words, picturing, as above, first the idyl of his 
domestic life; then the treatment the Japs mete out to 
political foes they capture. 








Fight Announcer 
NAVY STYLE 


High above the flaming thunder of ship’s guns, 
RCA BATTLE ANNOUNCE SYSTEM gives every sailor 


a blow-by-blow account of the action 


@ It’s a naval engagement in the South gether by the miracle of RCA Radio. 
Pacific. Below decks, in hundreds of 
anxious minds, there is but one 
thought: how is the battle going? 


RCA wartime dependability will 
be reflected, after Victory, in the 
finest radios, phonographs and tele- 
Then over the Battle Announce vision sets in our history. 


System come the cheering words: TUNE IN RCA’s great new show 

“There goes an uppercut—right to the “WHAT'S NEW?” Full hour every 

Jap "s jaw. 4 direct hit! Another Jap Saturday night, 7 to 8, EWT, Blue 

cruiser ts going down for the count!... Network. Thrilling—don’t miss it! 
Throughout each U.S. ship men 

take heart as the “blow-by-blow” de- Mlaacle Se 

scription of another victory comes ad 


a a 
to them from the lookout above! STAY ON YOUR JoB! 


: : : Desperate men depending for their 
The fine RCA radio-phonograph shown above was one This unique use of RCA Battle lives on radio equipment know how 
of the last produced before we went “all out” in war work. Announce System is but one of the important it is to “stay on the job.” 
RCA production drive to “Beat the Promise” for Uncle many important war jobs it is doing. Uncle Sam needs your time in war 


Hundreds of men and numerous work. Every minute counts! 
Sam began fourteen months before Pearl Harbor. . . 
ships function as a team — held to- 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION - CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY COUNTS 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities. 


Next time you taste the delicate flavor of 
fine ripe honey, remember that it is the 
product of a specialist—a specialist who 
does his job with remarkable efficiency. 
Indeed, the process by which a bee 
transforms nectar into honey is so in- 
teresting that science is following a 
similar technique in developing new 
methods for industry. 

Key to the bee’s production method 
is enzyme action. Enzymes are produced 
by every living cell—in molds, bacteria, 

easts, plants and animals. They have 

een found extremely useful in pro- 
moting digestive and fermentation proc- 
esses and in aiding other chemical 
reactions. So, special strains of enzymes 
are now being “grown” on a commer- 
cial scale and put to work with inter- 
esting results. For instance, they have 


MOLDING 


made possible improvements in the 
tanning of leather, the dehydration of 
foods, and the synthesis of vitamins. 
Again, they are used to improve the 
“keeping” qualities of fruit juices 
and for ‘“chill-proofing” beer. In 
the dry-cleaning industry their 
action is highly effective in re- 
moving stubborn stains. They are 
also increasing the efficiency of 
certain steps in the manufacture 
of paper, textiles, and other 
products. 

Chemists envision in the study 
and application of enzymes a 
whole new phase of chemical 
progress. Cyanamid, among the 
first to recognize the possibilities 
of enzyme chemistry, pioneered 
their use in various industries, and 


is continually seeking through research 
to discover new applications. It is the 
beginning of another dramatic and ex- 
citing chapter in Cyanamid Chemistry. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Caracan Coverage 


Booming along with everything 

else in Caracas, capital of Venezuela, 
is the newspaper publishing business. 
In the city of 350,000 people, about. 
the size of Denver, Colo., eleven 
daily newspapers are competing for 
perhaps 200,000 literate potential 
readers, and a twelfth is reported to 
be starting soon. The newsprint 
shortage? This specter hanging over 
American publishers holds no terror 
for the warring Venezuelan publishers. 
Their attitude is: Tio (Uncle) Sam will 
take care of us. : 
This blithe spirit is, however, a bad 
headache for Venezuela’s import control 
‘commission, which is trying to spread a 
950-long-ton monthly quota among all the 
dailies in the country. During the first six 
months of this year, imports from the 
United States provided about 36 tons a 
month. In common with all Latin Ameri- 
can publishers, the Venezuelans demand 
more newsprint, chiefly from Canada, via 
United States ships. 

Newsprint is about all a man needs to 
publish a profitable newspaper in Caracas. 
A rival publisher will provide him with the 
printing plant and sometimes sell him part 
of the paper he needs. Thus, Roja y Negra, 
the newest Caracas daily is printed in the 
plant of La Esfera on newsprint bought 
from E] Heraldo; Ahora provides not only 
presses for Ultimas Noticias but also a 
portion of its paper. 

Since the average Venezuelan daily is 
only twelve pages and sells for 6 cents, it 
needs little advertising to be profitable. 
The amount it does need is readily obtain- 
able from United States businesses which 
find Caracas one of the best media fields 
in Latin America. This is because the aver- 
age government worker in expensive Vene- 
mela earns about $200 a month, compared 
with $80 to $100 in neighboring Colombia 
and even less in Ecuador. 

Caraquefios snap the papers up. Ever 
ch since the death of El Benemérito (The 
Meritorious One, Gen. Juan Vicente 
Gomez) in 1935 ended 27 years of deaden- 
ry. ing dictatorship, the Venezuelans have 
been catching up with the world. Intensely 
proud, they demand complete coverage on 
activities of prominent Venezuelans abroad. 
Italy may fall; the Russians may reach 
Poland; a Western European front may be 
opened—all these would be big news. But 
woe betide the paper that gave them great- 
er display than a concurrent victory of 
Alejandro Carrasquel, pitcher of the Wash- 
ington Senators, or Vidal Lopez, pitcher 
of the Monterrey, Mexico, baseball club. 


Sack in the War 


In June 1941, the Army inducted George 
er, an obscure cartoonist among the 
hundreds who toiled in the prolific vine- 
yards of Walt Disney. Baker never quite 
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turned out to be what the Army in- 
tended, a Signal Corps film man. 
Instead, he became an original staff 
member of the Army’s magazine, 
Yank, and the creator of its most 
popular feature, “The Sad Sack,” a 
strip about a not too bright peren- 
nial buck private. 

No pin-up girl, current reader sur- 
veys show, has yet been able to dis- 
place the sad and dumb one in the 
hearts of servicemen. Indeed, one 
Wac has nominated him for pin-up 
boy. He adorns the backs of fatigues, 
field jackets, and raincoats on every 
front manned by American soldiers; 
many a bomber bears his name and 
likeness. A second lieutenant has 
written Yank: ““The Sad Sack’ is ° 
the only good feature of this war to 
date.” And with a sergeant’s pride, 
Baker observes: “I know a two-star 
general who likes my stuff.” 

Baker derived the name of his 
strip hero from Army slang meaning a 
chronically inept and tired private who 
seldom rises above latrine duty or kitchen 
police because of, rather than despite, 
his best efforts. Sad Sack is just that. To 
keep the adventures of the bulbous-nosed, 
gangling, long-faced character real, Baker 
makes frequent journeys to various Army 
camps and scans gags offered in his bulky 
fan mail. 

For instance, servicemen have petitioned 
that Sad Sack at last be made a PFC. 
Baker very nearly accommodated them. 
But at the last minute, Sad Sack was plied 
with a drink too many by a rival who 
got the rating. Another sequence depicted 
Sad Sack watching non-coms stream into 
a mess hall and emerge with between- 
meal snacks. Trying it himself, Sad Sack 
comes out, characteristically, saddled with 
the garbage pail. On this, a PFC morose- 
ly wrote to Yank: “[{It] would have been 
humorous had it not been so frankly true.” 

Occasionally, Sad Sack ventures into 
the bawdy. Once he is shown leaving a 
sex-hygiene movie and meeting a girl. He 
dons rubber gloves to shake hands with 
her. In another sequence, a voluptuous 
creature lures him upstairs to her room. 
He takes off his trousers—but the final 
panel shows her innocently pressing them. 
Such flirting with the risqué was inno- 
cent enough to meet the approval of postal 
censors, yet appealing enough to crowd 
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Baker as Sad Sack—and as Baker 


leggy Betty Grable photos off barrack 
walls. 

Between issues, Baker amuses his Yank 
colleagues by mimicking Sad Sack, whom 
he thinks he is growing to resemble. Re- 
cently, as a gag, Yank superimposed Sad 
Sack’s nose on a picture of Baker, Many 
readers thought it an actual photo of the 
cartoonist. 

Now 28, Baker envisions Sad Sack as a 
profitable postwar enterprise. Syndicates 
already have sought the strip, but the 
Army won’t yield Yank’s prize exclusive. 
Official circulation figures for Yank are 
not obtainable, but a safe guess would be 
around 1,000,000. With this audience now, 
Baker has every reason to believe Sad Sack 














You Can't 
“Re-cap” a Worn Motor! 


It’s easy to see what friction does to your tires—but what 
about your motor? Friction is hard at work every second 
the motor runs. It not only wears out hard-to-replace metal 
parts, but motor friction wastes gasoline, too! That’s why 
you should start using Macmillan RING-FREE Motor Oil at 
once. RING-FREE measurably reduces friction! In scores of 
road tests with various makes of owner driven cars, the 
average gasoline saving was 1.3 miles per gallon after 
' crankcases had been drained and refilled with Macmillan 
RING-FREE Motor Oil. There’s real, measured proof of 
friction reduction! Start using RING-FREE— keep on using 
RING-FREE to save gasoline and to lengthen motor life. 


Removes Carbon while you drive! 
‘Macmitan NI 


If your valves, pistons and rings are 
suffering from carbon accumulations, 

RING-FREE 
A MOTOR OIL 





try RING-FREE. You'll get a cleaner, 
more thoroughly lubricated, better run- 
ning motor. By the continued use of 
RING-FREE you fight carbon all the 
time—cut repair bills and save gasoline. 
MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORP. 


50 W. SOth, Now York © 624. Michigan Ave., Chicage © 538 W. 6th, Les Angeles 
Copyright 1943, Macmillan Petroleum Corp. ns 
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may be demobilized readily into civilian 
life. His uniform simply conceals universa| 
traits, the cartoonist says. “He’s a guy who 
tries very hard to do the right thing and 
never quite makes the grade.” 


Note on Paper 


To the War Production Board las 
week, the magazine industry recommend. 
ed a further 15 per cent cut in paper con. 
sumptioa for 1944, which a WPB order 


To the magazine industry, the WPB 
sent commendations for achieving an 114 
per cent reduction below 1942 (base year) 
tonnage in the first nine months of 1943, 
The year’s goal: a 10 per cent reduction. 


H. L. Mencken, Esquire 


It was old stuff to Henry L. Mencken. 
There at one end of the richly draped, 
heavily paneled, and thickly carpeted hear. 
ing room of the Post Office Department 
in Washington sat the three “judges” in 
neat gray suits, matching neat gray hair 
and neat gray minds. Against a backdrop 
of the flag they rustled some of the 2,000. 
odd pages of testimony delivered by edu- 
cators, psychologists, literati, and church- 
men in behalf of Esquire magazine’s moral 
fitness to travel on second-class mailing 
privileges (Newsweek, Sept. 27). To 
Mencken it was 1926 all over again— 
when he invited arrest in Boston in de- 
fense of like privileges for The American 
Mercury, which Mencken made and which 
made Mencken. 

For the censorship board’s contention 
that “bawdy house,” “sporting house,” 
“fanny,” “backside,” “behind,” and like 
words in Esquire were lewd, lascivious, 
and obscene, the 63-year-old writer, lexi- 
cographer, editor (Baltimore Sun), and 
authority on American language had pun- 
gent Menckenonia: 


q “ ‘Behind’ was taught to me as a boy 
in the nursery. I knew no other word for 
the rear part until I was 4 years old and 
became sophisticated.” 






The 

q “ ‘Fanny’ is a euphemism used by school 
children. It is very old English and prob- (i Be 
ably was named after some woman, ap- JM the \ 
parently a vaudeville actress in London.” J attac 
{ “You have sometime in this life to refer of th 
to the backside. The idea that it is obscene HJ "Pon 
shocks me.” Fo: 
q “If you assume that such an establish- bom| 
ment exists on earth, it has to have some MM haps 
. .. name and that name [has been! fest 
‘bawdy house’ [since 1552]. It is in [the i you, 
dictionary] at this minute without any M. 
mark to indicate it is indecent.” oh ; 
s 
q For the Post Office Department: I thin 
went to court (in 1926) and got injunc i 4 


tions against the post office by two Fed- 
eral judges who denounced the Post Office 
as obscene, indecent, unfair, and ignomitr 
ous. I agreed with the verdict thoroughly 
[then] and . . . to this minute.” 


~ 
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UP WHERE A MAN CAN THINK 


The world looks different from a Flagship. 


Below you is a graphic panorama of 
the vulnerability of everything to air 
attack. It makes evident why mastery 
of the air is indispensable to victory 
upon the earth. 

Fortunately you are not looking at 
bombed cities, but at busy ones. Per- 
haps, like others, you are making your 
frst trip by air, in order to expedite 
your war work. 

Many tell us that the new mental and 
Physical perspectives stimulate their 
thinking. Whole communities and 
their relationship to other markets are 


visualized as upon an animated sales 
map! The history of surface transpor- 
tation is dramatized. You see the ne- 
cessity to follow the circuitous streams 
and old game trails on the ground, 
while in the air your Flagship beelines 
above all surface haridicaps! 


Time is being gained. As air travel 
shortens miles it automatically creates 
extra hours! 


Distances no longer impede. Bound- 
aries lose their old hindrance! 


All places are accessible, because all 
of them are upon the one and only 
Main Street of omnipresent air! 


Such thoughts open new vistas of 
opportunities. Inevitably air transpor- 
tation will more deeply affect our do- 
mestic, business, national and interna- 
tional lives, in less time and in a wider 
radius, than any other form of trans- 
portation ever has. 

Only a comparative few invented 
and built the motor car. It was the 
many, in all walks of life, who thought 
of ways to utilize the automobile that 
made us a motorized nation. The same 
formula applies to air transportation. - 


. We provide the service, but it is our 


passengers who are discovering the 
many ways to benefit from it. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS UNITING CANADA, U.S. A. AND MEXICO. AMERICAN AIRLINES Juc. 







































@ The typed sheet and printed page depend on vast tonnages of 
paper in this war—and every ton of paper is equally dependent on rubber 
during manufacture. 

Pulp mills have many operations requiring transmission belting—in re- 
ducing logs to pulp, grinding processes, pulp refining, and power trans- 
mission to line shafting. The sulphite process demands rubber hose, 
packings and rubber tank linings. Dehydrating units in pulp finishing re- 
quire conveyor belts and rubber aprons. An important requirement in 
paper finishing is rubber-covered rolls. Rubber packings, hose, and belt- 
ing in quantity are used. Republic engineers have studied paper manufac- 
turing problems and have designed products to cope with them. 
This is typical of how Republic Rubber applies natural rubber and syn- 
thetics to contribute to the efficiency of a great industry. Through Republic 
Distributors many industries are being serviced and supplied with vital 
mechanical rubber products. 

© Under the wartime conditions of today, the Indus- 

trial Distributor has proved an indispensable factor in 

belping to solve the accentuated maintenance problems of 

industry. The Distributor Emblem, which identifies the 


exclusive outlets for Republic Rubber Products, 1s your 
assurance of their qualifications to serve. 
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Boom in the Gloom fice 


Quoting a series of studies made by its Becke 
traffic committee, the Broadway Associa. laughs 
tion last week released statistics that docu- Pro 
ment Broadway’s greatest boom in its his. 
tory. With the various transportation sys- [i tan N 
tems bringing 6,437,000 passengers into the [ “call” 
Times Square sector each week, the 200 ff jess re 
“service” restaurants in the theatrical dis- §§ There 
trict are serving 5,000,000 meals in the 
same period; the 53 night clubs and caba- §& under: 
rets claim an average 225,540 patrons a {J Holm 
week, “eclipsing any record of the prohibi- 
tion era”; and the 44 motion-picture houses Pro 
draw a weekly patronage of 1,529,408. Belles, 

Similarly, as Times Square churns with [ better 
a motley mob of local and visiting civilians 
and the uniformed men of most of the Al § == 
lied nations, the legitimate theater—with 
an average weekly attendance of 220,000 
—is also enjoying a land-office business. 
But while the result is: Boom in Gilead for ‘Stu 
the theater folk, it is a minor source of em- | 














barrassment to the local drama reviewers. Whe 
(Hence Variety, the show-business bible, 9 aroun: 
ruefully predicts that its critics’ boxscore {@ outsta 
on the hit-or-flop chances of the 1943-44 & js like 
season is headed for a new low in percent- year’s 
age figures.) tury-F 

Tue Turkey Trot: Was a time when fy “my 
the local press panned a play and the pro- ed Sta 
ducer obediently put a call through to Japan 


Cain’s warehouse. Such sturdy phenomena 
as “Abie’s Irish Rose” and “Tobacco 
Read” were merely the exceptions that 
proved the rule. True, since the opening of 
this season, any number of offerings that 
should have folded had the grace to do s0. 
But the number of plays that survived 
either indifferent or bad notices is only 
slightly less amazing than the general 
mediocrity of the new season’s output. 

Perhaps the outstanding upset is “The 
Naked Genius.” Unanimously flayed first 
on the road (NEWswEEK, Nov. 1) and 
later in New York, it currently reports 
grosses indicating it may turn into a solid 
hit. Also equipped to fall down and still 
go boom! are such undistinguished ve- 
hicles as “Another Love Story,” “A New 
Life,” “All for All,” and “The Two Mrs. 
Carrolls,” which is now in its fourteenth 
week despite a divided press. 


{ Probably encouraged by this reversal in 
form, three more shows came to Broadway 
last week and were soundly paddled for 
their temerity. The themes considered 
were, respectively, pregnancy (a prime fa- 
vorite this season); prostitution (a fa- 


finding marriageable bachelors in a world 
at war. 


‘Precnancy: “Slightly Married” was the 
title of. this feeble farce about a 17-year- 
old girl who thought she was married to & 
soldier (anyway, they bought a marriage 
license and. conscientiously waited three 
days before honeymooning in a tourist 
cabin) . In addition to the obstetrical hoop- 
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la involved in planning for the little 
stranger, there wag also considerable. fuss 
about the servant shortage. Leon Ames, 
Leona Maricle, Mona Barrie, and Scotty 
Beckett ran themselves ragged chasing 
laughs that weren’t there. 


ProsTITUTION: Despite an occasional af- 
fecting moment, Roy Walling’s “Manhat- 
tan Nocturne,” about the regeneration of a 
“ell” girl became a confusing and pdint- 
Jess recapitulation of a hackneyed theme. 
There was a sincere and moving perform- 
ance by Eddie Dowling as the man who 
understands, and a promising one by Terry 
Holmes, a Broadway newcomer, as the girl. 


ProBLEM: This one was yclept “Victory 
Belles,” and the less said about it the 
better. 








MOVIES 


‘Situation in Hand’ 





When the nation’s movie critics get 
around to pontificating about the season’s 
outstanding films, “Guadalcanal Diary” 
is likely to be in the ten best. Like last 
years “Wake Island,” Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox’s current offering is an inspiring, 
grimly uncompromising record of a Unit- 
ed States Marine Corps action against the 
Japanese. And if “Wake Island” (and sim- 
ilar anti-Jap films like “Bataan”) had an 


Bendix put Brooklyn in ‘Guadal’ 





advantage in reaching the screen first, the 
tew film profits in its opportunity to 


celebrate a campaign that ended in a clear- - 


cut victory over the enemy. 

The screen play, of course, is based on 
Richard Tregaskis’s best seller of the same 
tame. Following the International News 

ce correspondent’s account of that 


offensive, the ‘movie begins on a placid | 


August Sunday aboard a task-force trans- 
port bound for an unrevealed destination. 
It ends after two months of incredible 

‘dship and harrowing warfare, with the 
United States Army moving in to give 
te Jungle-scarred leathernecks a breath- 





More Years in the Wood 

Show Up in the Glass 
he extra months (ount 
Vernon spends sleeping 


in wood before ever a 





drop is bottled is just 
one of the reasons for the mild, softly 
delicate touch you note in the flavor of 
this super-fine rye. Another is the care 
with which it is made, in quantities which 
always have been and always will be lim- 
ited. If you know good things, and enjoy 
discovering them, we feel you will 
be handsomely repaid when you 
try historic Mount Vernon. 


Why not make it soon? 


Mount Vernon 


Bottled in Bond...100 Proof 






‘noant Verney, 
Straight Rye - 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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ing spell from the little yellow terrors who 
sniped from the trees, bayoneted the 
wounded, and holed up in caves until they 
were blasted out by tommy gun and dyna- 
mite. 

There are judiciously spaced moments 
of comedy, chiefly supplied by William 
Bendix in his best Brooklynese, and hon- 
est fictional characterizations by Lloyd 
Nolan, Preston Foster, Anthony Quinn, 
and Richard Jaeckel. Moreover, the film 
successfully eschews the escapist pitfalls 
of bombast, synthetic patriotism, and 
dragged-in plot. Almost as realistic as a 
newsreel report, “Guadalcanal Diary” is 
a tough and touching tribute to those 
ordinary Americans whose inborn hatred 
of war is second only to- their native 
capacity for dishing it out. 


Valentine Russe 


When Samuel Goldwyn goes into pro- 
duction, time and money are no object; his 
primary goal is first-rate screen entertain- 
ment. That ambition and an understand- 
able desire to make a profit on his invest- 
ment were the motives behind his filming 
of “The North Star.” In both cases the 
film succeeds. But going beyond the enter- 
tainment-cum-profit motive, Goldwyn felt 
that it was time for Hollywood to intro- 
duce the Russian people to the average 
American moviegoer. And here too—after 
its peculiarly Hollywood fashion—“The 
North Star” makes its point. 

Unlike Warners’ controversial “Mission 
to Moscow,” Goldwyn’s Valentine Russe 
isn’t likely to stir a zephyr in a samovar. 
When the producer and his director, Lewis 
Milestone, focused their cameras on the 
simple, peace-loving farmers of a Ukraine 
village which was shortly to be overrun 
with Nazis, they avoided national politics 
in favor of local color, social ideology in 
favor of melodramatic resistance by a 
home-loving people united against an in- 
vader. As a result—and as Goldwyn ad- 
mittedly intended—these Russian villagers 


Goldwyn’s Russian peasants were just people in “The North Star’ 


at war and peace are readily identifiable 
with their American counterparts in any 
farming community. Aside from its anti- 
Fascism, that is the extent of the film’s 
message as propaganda. But as exciting en- 
tertainment, it is as timely as today’s head- 
lines. 

In writing the original screen story, Lil- 
lian Hellman took the time to establish her 
villagers as people rather than the stock 
symbols of the usual anti-Nazi film. While 
this thoroughness gets the story off to a 
deliberate start, it also serves to save the 
screen play from an inevitable and all-too- 
familiar pattern. 


TRANSITION OF A ViLuAcE: In the pas- 
toral opening scenes the director, it is true, 
treats his villagers less like Soviet farmers 
than the song-and-dance personnel of a 
Chauve Souris; but he makes up for that 


when the war catches a group of holidaying - 


youngsters hiking along the road to Kiev. 
Whether the camera is following the young- 
sters in their attempt to run a wagonload 
of guns and ammunition through the Nazi 
lines or documenting the local guerrillas’ 
recapture of their terrorized village, the 
action scenes achieve a suspense and spec- 
tacular excitement that matches anything 
to come out of Hollywood since the war. 

“The North Star” may not have cost 


Goldwyn the $3,000,000 he is reported to 


have spent in eighteen months of produc- 
tion, but he has obviously taken his usual 
pains to get the effect he wanted. To this 
end he assigned Aaron Copland to fashion 
a truly stirring score, and Ira Gershwin to 
write the lyrics for the incidental songs. 
Similarly, his cast is notable less for its 
name draw than its acting ability. To 
single out only a few of the long player 
list: Anne Baxter, Walter Brennan, Walter 
Huston, Erich van Stroheim, Dana An- 
drews, Eric Roberts, Ann Harding, Jane 
Withers (in her first dramatic role) —and 
Farley Granger, an 18-year-old newcomer 
whom Goldwyn rightly considers an .im- 
portant addition to his discoveries. 


*—and his Germans were just Germans 





MUSIC 


She Wore A Perfume 


When The Lady with Him meets A 
Gentleman with Her and, during the 
course of an evening’s ball, becomes in- 
volved with characters called It Was 
Spring, Who Was She? She Wore a Per- 
fume, and He Wore a White Tie, it is a 
ballet by Tudor. For Antony Tudor, 
young English choreographer who has 
been in this country since the formation 
of the Ballet Theater in 1939, does not 
believe in long and complicated _ballet- 
plot synopses. He tells his story, slight as 
it usually is, by the use of suggestive 
character titles and the action of the 
dance itself. 

Thus, in “Dim Lustre,” The Lady with 
Him (Nora Kaye) recalls two incidents 
of her past connected with spring and a 
young man in a white tie. The Gentleman 
with Her (Hugh Laing), on the other 
hand, is just as busy remembering various 
assorted ladies from his past, one of whom 
wore perfume. Given its world premiére 
Oct. 20 during the Ballet Theater's current 
run at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York, this newest of Tudor’s works 
quickly established itself as one of the hits 
of the season. Like Tudor’s other biggest 
successes — “Lilac Garden,” “Gala Per- 
formance,” “Pillar of Fire,” and “Romeo 
and Juliet”—“Dim Lustre” is adult, se 
phisticated, and quite different from any 
other production in the repertory, dem- 
onstrating once again that its chore 
ographer is one of the geniuses of moder 
ballet. 


Duss on Toes: To accomplish their pur- 
pose, Tudor ballets require as much att: 
ing as they do dancing, and that combine 
tion is a rare quality to find in ballerin: 
and premier dancers who generally cot 
tent themselves with just locking terribly 
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MULTILITH reproduction by U.S. A. Engineers of aerial 
photo made from reconnaissance plane. In this photo five 
gua emplacements are visible—the small key sketch below 


will help you find them. 


TTACK plans that once had to wait 
many precious hours are now com- 
pleted in a fraction of the time because of 


Multilith* machines. - . 


In a special trailer used by the U. S. Army 
are complete photographic apparatus and 
Multilith duplicators . . . A plane swoops 
low and drops negatives of aerial photos. 
They are rushed into the trailer, developed, 
transferred to a Multilith master sheet, and 
‘the Multilith machine turns out a dozen— 
or hundreds—of clear, accurate reproductions. 


~ These copies are sped to waiting command 
- posts—to air force, artillery, tank corps, 

infantry. Planes, guns, and tanks swing into 

concerted action against the target. 


Serving every branch of our armed forces 
—at depots, training centers, on Navy ships, 
and right up on the Eghting fronts, Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph* duplicating and repeti- 
tive writing machines are speeding, simplify- 





Can You Spot The Machine Gun Nests? 


ing and reducing the stupendous volume of 
paper work required. Materiel moves faster, 
manpower is released, fighting men trained 
more quickly by Addressograph-Multigraph 
machines of business which have gone to war. 

The adaptability of these modern machines 
is a constant revelation even to men who 
have made business methods a life work. Let 
us show you how they can serve and save 
for you, too. Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation—Cleveland and all principal ° 
cities of the world. °T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Every day in every way-— 
This Man Is Serving Yo 


gers may think of him only as an Erie man—one of the more than a 
million American railroad men engaged in keeping trains operating. 


But see how his activities are reflected in your daily life. 


Daily delivery by the mailman to your door is evidence that this 
Erie man is on the job getting trains through in all kinds of weather. 


Your daily newspaper put on the front steps by your newsboy is 
made possible by the tons of newsprint, ink, and metal the railroad 
delivers to the publishers. 


Those fresh vegetables, fruits, and other foods you get from your 
grocer are the results of shipments brought in from all parts of the 
country by railroads. 


Bread from the local baker, milk delivered by your milkman, fuel 
from your fuel dealer, electricity and gas from your public utilities, even 
the furniture in your home—all these and many other things you enjoy 
can be traced back to the products, supplies, and materials brought to 
your community by the Erie and other American railroads. 


And when war came, the defense of our country and the protection’ 
of our families rested heavily upon the ability of these railroads to rush 
men, munitions, and supplies where they were needed most. 


Our war plants and war workers depend upon the railroads to 
deliver raw materials and rush finished equipment to the fighting front. 


No wonder this Erie Railroad man is proud of his job—proud of the 


part he is playing in making the American way of life a symbol of hope 
to the rest of the world. 


Nowhere in all the world is there better or cheaper transportation 
than the service given by American railroads. This is being proved in 
war and will continue to be proved in peace. 


THE RAILROAD OF HELPFUL SERVICE 
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gay or terribly tragic. Fortunately, in this 
country the choreographer found just the 
dancer who could best realize the fullest 
expression of his medium: . 23-year-old 
‘Nora Kaye, who has proved she can por. 
tray with equal ease’a grimacing applause. 
hungry Russian ballerina (“Gala Perform. 
ance”) or a tortured, frustrated woman of 
1900 (“Pillar of Fire”). 

Just as Tudor found his ideal. dancer 
in Miss Kaye, in Tudor Miss Kaye found 


: . Bob Golby 
The Gentleman with Her met The 
Lady with Him 


the choreographer best able to transfo 
her in three years from a promising soloist 
to a full-fledged ballerina. Born Nor 
Koreff in New York City (“unlike some 
Russian ballerinas, I: was not born in 4 
boxcar during the Russian revolution”) 
she is one of the few to reverse the usu 
process of Russianizing a good American 
or English name. She got her early train 
ing dancing in the Metropolitan Oper 
ballet. During those days she was a whi 
as one of the cupids in “Tannhiuser,” on 
of the gnomes in “The Sunken Bell,” an 
as a ‘minor Nibelung in “Das Rhinegold. 
Seeing no future in this, Miss Kay 
tried Broadway night clubs and music 
comedies until she saw no future the 
either. Then she joined the Ballet Theater 
worked hard, shone in several minor role 
came to Tudor’s attention, captured t 
lead in “Pillar of Fire” three seasons a9 
—and a ballerina was born (NEwsWwEE 
April 20). “ 
But last week at the Metropolitan M 
Kaye was twirling her toes off to live if 
to her biggest break of all. Not only ' 
she dancing her own ever-growing list ¢ 
starring ballets (including the clas 
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To the finicky ears of a flautist, 





the Scott’s reproduction of his beloved 





instrument is an ever-recurring marvel! 








The voice of the flute rises 
cool and clear, especially in such 
breath-taking passages as those. in 
“The Afternoon of a Faun.” To hear 
it undimmed, untarnished by repro- 
duction, is an experience that leaves 
musicians rapt and unbelieving. 

‘ But why talk of a Scott zow when 
it has gone to war? Because music 
is being loved and dreamed and re- 
membered as much today as ever. 
New stirring evocations such as 
Shostakovitch’s Seventh willemerge 
and be waiting to be heard. And 
among the blessings of a well-won 
peace will be a Scott,.we hope, for 


1 you, to bring these newer master- 


pieces and the entire world of music 


into your home in a “living per- 
formance.” 


Meanwhile the Scott’s amazing 
fidelity brings our men-at-sea (with 
never a telltale leakback to the 
enemy) the vital messages of war, or 
those longed-for programs from 
home. With all the famous Scott 
handcrafting skill we are building 


_ Marine Models faster and faster, to 


fit out newly launched ships of the 
Navy and Merchant Marine, and for 
our gallant older ships that once 
were forced to sail in lonely silence. 
... And are yox buying bonds, 
bonds, and still more bonds, to 
hasten the peace and your appoint- 
ment with the Scott of your dreams? 


. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
4480 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 





SCOTT 
FINE RADIO f 
RECEIVERS 


Those high and 
silvery notes of the 
flute are among the 
most difficult for a 
radio to capture ¢ s « 
but listen with any 
musician and hear his 
Ohis and Ahis at the 
Scot?’s uncanny per- 


fection. 


E. H, SCOTT 








TODAY 
THE REFUGE OF THE 
PARTRIDGE 


‘Tomorrow... 


the shelter of fighting men, 


man’s axe. Logs gave shelter to the families of 
pioneers. Lumber built ships, stores, factories. But 
curious man was not content. Couldn’t wood as 
nature made it be improved upon? And science 
finally evolved a product of wider usefulness 
and adaptability than wood in its natural state. 





@ One of Insulite’s main advantages is its great 
structural strength. Used in frame structures, 
Insulite has four times the bracing strength of 
ordinary wood sheathing, horizontally applied. 
Insulite also gives effective insulation—it insulates 
as it builds. Insulite’s many advantages caused 
it to be used in army buildings in the present 
war, as well as in World War I. 


@ For finishing of offices, commercial or indus- 
trial interiors, Insulite offers many advantages. 
Insulite is moistureproofed, windproofed, pro- 
vides sound control, and is protected against rot 
and mould. Insulite comes finished in a 

of designs and colors, and interiors finished with 
it require no plastering, papering or painting. 
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INSULITE 
Division of Minnesota 
& Ontario Paper Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





@ Civilization has always followed the woods- @ Man found that the strength of wood lies in 


* fibers of wood. These fibers were then processed 


























war industries, and civilians ~ 


its fibers. Machines were developed that grind 
the logs to pieces—leaving the strong, sturdy 


by a special method into panels or boards. What 
emerges is INSULITE—a product with wider 
adaptability than wood as nature made it. 













@ Today speed in building is of vital importance. 
The large Insulite boards are rapidly applied, 
quickly nailed into place. The saving in labor 
hours is apparent when you consider the many 
square feet of surface one large Insulite board 
covers, Insulite can materially assist in the rapid 
construction of urgently needed war plants, air 
bases, cantonments, food plants, etc. 


@ When victory is ours, America will face a se- 
rious housing shortage. In building the home of 
the future, Insulite will be an impértant h€lp. 
Homes constructed with the Insulite Approved 
Wall of Protection have walls that provide a 
double barrier of insulation against extremes of 
temperature. 






THE ORIGINAL WOOD FIBRE STRUCTURAL 
INSULATING BOARD f 
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“Swan Lake” and “Princess Aurora”) but 


she also had to take over two of Alicia 
Markova’s juiciest roles: the gypsy in 
“Aleko” and Juliet in “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Because an injury received in a fall last 


summer required an operation, the: great. 


English ballerina had to drop out of the 
season. Proving that one ballerina’s mis. 
fortune may be another ballerina’s good 
fortune, Miss Kaye kept business at the 
box office booming as usual despite the 


‘fabulous Markova’s absence, and earned 


for herself praise from Caesar when John 
Martin of The New York Times, toughest 
critic of them all, acknowledged her a 
dancer who could perform “a miracle of 
theater art.” 


The Barrel Rolls Home 


As they disembarked from exchange 
ships at Edinburgh last week, some 3,000 
repatriated British and Dominion prison- 
ers of war (see page 32) were still singing 
“Roll Out the Barrel”—the song that 
sent many of them off to France in 1939 
and the one marching tune that has held 
its universal appeal in this war. 


Peerless Povla 


Povla Frijsh has a voice which the kind- 
est critics call “limited” and the frankest 
“lousy.” Her age is a moot question; her 
most ardent admirers explain that she is 
beautiful only when she sings. Yet she is, 
as John Briggs of The New York Post 
-puts it, “one of the most fascinating and 
provocative performers of today’s concert 
world.” To quote other critics through the 
years: “A Frijsh recital is a reading in 
life,” . . . “there is only one Povla Frijsh 
and there will never be another,” and 
“Miss Frijsh puts over a song as well as 
anyone singing today.” 

Her opening concert in Town Hall last 
week (there will be two more to come) 
was no exception to her usual rule. The 
program, ranging from Schubert through 
Debussy and Poulenc to Sam Barber and 
Paul Bowles, was as unusual as always. 
Her voice may have been a trifle uncer- 
tain, but her delivery, a study in simplic- 
ity, was an object lesson in musicianship 
and interpretation. To Mme. Frijsh, who 
studied in Paris as a young girl, the 
words of the song are the end, the singing 
merely the means. Thus, her audience o 
Frijsh followers—to whom her annul 
concert is The Event of the Year—was 
never in doubt as to a, song’s meaning, 
though her languages range from 
Scandinavian tongues to German, French, 
and English and her moods from laughtet 
to tears. ‘ 

But it was through a simple song 1 
Danish—her native. tongue—that the 
statuesque blond singer rose to the greatest 
heights of the afternoon. To convey 
spirit of Denmark, it needed only Moe. 
Frijsh at the piano and a translation 
the first line: “With a smile I carry 


burden.” - 
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THE THINGS WE USED TO MAKE 





WERE BUILT TO “TAKE IT — 
BUT WHAT WE MAKE TODAY 
MUST “DISH IT OUT" 


TRENCH MORTARS-BACKBONE OF INFANTRY! 


Built by Pullman-Standard 


Take a hair from your head, hold it 
up to the light: Now divide that del- 
icate filament by fifteen and you 
have 5 ten-thousandths of an inch 
—the tolerance to which parts must 
be machined for.the Army’s 81 mm. 
trench mortar. As simple as asking 
a boilermaker to build a watch! But 
Pullman-Standard’s carbuilders 
leaped that hurdle and have pro- 
duced many, many thousands of 
these precision weapons of war. 
“The backbone of infantry”’ the 
Army calls them. One officer said, 
“If you’ve got troubles, you just 
bring in the 81 mm. mortar, and a 
few high explosive shells in the right 
spots will fix everything.’’ 


“In the right spots” —That means not 
only proche in the field but precision, 
first, back at the bench, precision which 
enables the gunner to “dish it out”. 


And precision is not all. 


Again American ingenuity scored. 
en the first order for these mortars 
was placed time was of major impor- 
tance. With no + Sepang to guide them, 
an-Standard men designed and 





built machines from discarded and ob- 
solete tools; saved delays of many 
months besides countless dollars. As 
Army demands increased, dozens of 
other time-saving methods were con- 
trived to speed production, and applica- 
tion of the contract incentive system re- 
sulted in considerable conservation of 
manpower. 


True, these are times that try men’s 
souls, but, equally true, they try men’s 
minds. 
stood the test is the steady stream of 
armament matériel flowing from Amer- 
ica’s factories through the unrelenting 
efforts of America’s men and women. 


Pullman-Standard’s men and women 
are proud to have a part in this great 
effort to keep our freedom—proud to 
have been privileged to build tanks and 
ships; howitzer carriages; wing and tail 
assemblies for giant aircraft; bombs, 


shells, trench mortars and mounts for 


huge cannon. 


There is no better teacher than ex- 
perience. Pullman-Standard has been 
building railroad cars for 84 years and 
when this experience is joined with 
the knowledge gained as armorers in 


the laboratory of war, it will bring to — 


Proof that men’s minds have | 


peacetime transportation many inno- 
vations. Innovations? Yes! But with 
safety always the primary considera- 
tion. For this company never has com- 
promised with safety—and never will 
—for the sake of novelty ... never has 
and never will experiment at the pub- 
lic risk. : 

In Pullman-Standard plants engineers 
are constantly experimenting, testing 
new metals and designs, new engineering © 
and production methods and making 
scientific-improvements. They have set 
themselves high standards of perform- 


‘ ance which must be faithfully adhered 


to before any new product is offered to 
the American railroads. 


| * * * 
With these principles as our guid- 
ing star we promise railroad trans- 


- portation of the future better cars, 
lighter in weight to save operating 


costs for the railroads, yet meeting 
all rigid standards of safety. Greater 
comfort in passenger carsand lighter, 
welded freight cars—even stronger 
than before. Cars that can “‘take it’’. 


_ You “dig down” for an EXTRA War Bond 


and they will “dish it out’ 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois . . . Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 


© 1943. P. S. C. M. CO. 
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SCIENCE - 


Sleep, Sleep, Sleep 


Oh Sleep! It is a gentle thing, 
Beloved from pole to pole! 
Samuel Coleridge 


If you had written a book that caused 
all readers to yawn at the first paragraph 
and left them unconscious at the end of 
the first chapter, you might be pardoned 
for putting a gun to your head. Max Mann 
has written just such a book, but he is 
proud of it, for his little volume may be 
the first ever written for the sole purpose 
of serving as a substitute for sleeping pills 
and counting sheep (the reviewer became 





lost to the world before finishing the | 


fourth of the five chapters). 

In lieu of habit-forming chemicals which 
deaden nerve centers, “Put Yourself to 
Sleep” (Garden City Publishing Co. 40 
pages. $1) is a soporific word potion that 
woos Morpheus principally by hypnotic 
suggestion, but also stresses the need for 
willing out of the mind every thought ex- 
cept that of how tired you are. The sheep- 
counting device, too, is used to the extent 
that readers are ordered to count the R’s 
and S’s in one paragraph. 

Don’t read even these excerpts over 
many times if you want to stay awake: 
“If you read rapidly . . . you will only 
waste your time: The reading matter has 
been very carefully selected. Every phrase 
of it is designed to suggest sleep and re- 
laxation . . . Your present purpose is to let 
your mind go blank. This can be accom- 
plished by concentrating, without effort, 
on how tired you really are... 

“Lie flat on your back with legs out- 
stretched and relaxed. Relax your mind. 
Relax your body. Relax yourself complete- 
ly. For the present you are going to give 
in to complete relaxation and a 
night’s sleep. Hold the book and read 
slowly, very slowly ... 

“You are extremely tired—very drowsy. 
You feel that all your weight is pressing 
down on the bed. Your legs are so relaxed 
that it would be an extreme effort to lift 
them up. The book feels as if it weighed 
tons. Your eyelids are heavy and they are 
blinking ... 

“You are reading these words: slowly, 
very slowly, and each word is helping you 
to concentrate on your present exhausted 
condition . . . You are just as drowsy as 
on occasions when you have taken medi- 
cine to put you to sleep, only this time 
you’ve allowed yourself to fall into this 
state in a normal way. You have accom- 
plished ever so much more than you would 
accomplish by taking drugs. And the fear 
of staying awake all night is merely a past 
experience—a fear that you need never 
know in the future, because falling asleep 
is very simple .. . 

“There is nothing to disturb you. You 
are letting no thoughts enter your mind 
other than the fact that you are extreme- 
ly sleepy . . . Nothing matters, so you 
are going to sleep . . . You are not trying 
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Starting the nut-slack fire and (right) a mild-weather bed... 




















... but this way when it’s zero 


to sleep, because, naturally, you are get- 
ting more and more drowsy . . . You are 
too sleepy to bother about anything. It 
is more and more of a strain to keep 
holding on to your book. Your eyelids 
are getting heavier and heavier. 

“Even at this point, if you have not 
fallen asleep, do not become discouraged. 
It is quite different from the times when 
you counted sheep and failed, because if 
you just keep on reading, the words will 
suggest sleep to you. 

“You have every reason to be confident 
that you will fall into sleep. It is a very 
easy, normal act indeed—an easy normal 
act which you are at this moment accom- 
plishing. You are extremely tired—very 
exhausted. You are tired, very sleepy. If 
you cannot resist the temptation, lower 
that book, lower it slowly, and as you 
sink off to sleep just let the word Sleep, 
Sleep, Sleep resound through your mind.” 


Taking Up the Slack 


“Following Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes’s announcement that anthracite-coal 
consumers must supplement with bitumi- 
nous this winter, the University of Illinois 
engineering experiment station last week 


described a nut-and-slack firing method 
which, if adopted in tending home fur- 
naces using a hard-and-soft coal mixture 
would: 

(1) Heat American homes with 20 per 
cent less fuel; (2) save well over 16,000,- 
000 tons of coal for war industries; (3) 
make it possible to burn slack or coal dust, 
which amounts to 20 per cent of coal 
brought to the surface at mines; and (4) 
eliminate danger of furnace explosions. . 

The discovery consists of a scientifically 
tested though unorthodox technique of 
starting fires and tending them so that the 
coal yields a maximum of steady heat. 


STARTING THE Fire: Leaving a relatively 
small amount of ash around the grate, use 
a poker to make a pocket in the ash bed, 
pushing fine ash down through the grate; 
shovel nut coal on this prepared section 
and spread slack on the coal nearest the 
wall. Next, place wood kindling along- 
side the coal; finally, drop crumpled paper 
on top of. the kindling and light the 
paper. (To the uninitiated this may seem 
like building a fire sideways, but the 
scientists. insist it is efficient as well as 
economical.) 


In Muy Weatuer: Reduce the effective 
grate area by allowing the ash bed to build 
up around the edge of the grate; clean off 
small area next to the hot coals and cover 
it with a small recharge of nut coal, topped 
with slack. Don’t disturb the hot coal. 


In Cotp Weartuer: All live coals are 
moved from the area to be recharged with 
nut and slack; the grate may have to be 
shaken gently to reduce the ash bed and 
increase the size of the fire; any clinker 
should be broken up. . 

“The object in nut-and-slack firing, 
Prof. Julian R. Fellows of the University 
of Illinois told Newsweek, “is to force 
smoke to go through glowing coals so t 
will be heated, ignited, and actually burn. 
This is accomplished by placing slack 0 
top of fresh coal so. that the smoke wil 
flow sideways into the fire, instead of out 
the chimney. The result, according 
Professor Fellows, means more to the 
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Most of us think of Fite-Power in terms of attack—guns and ammu- 
nition to attack the enemy, by air and land and sea. But Fire-Power 


is also a protective weapon. By giving our fighters more and 
better Fire-Power than the enemy—we are helping to save their lives. 





- 


WAR BONDS 
Protect Our Manpower Too! 
Every dollar you put into War Bonds does its part 
to help save the life of some American boy. Per- 


haps a boy youknow. Realizing this, can you hesi- 
tate? Buy another Bond—an extra Bond—today! 
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OLDSMOBILE ”"cr" 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS PHOTO 


In co-operation with Army Ordnance, Oldsmobile is helping to 
provide the Fire-Power that protects our manpower. Whenever 
an American soldier lands on an enemy coast, he, is protected 
by a screen of fighter planes, many of them firing Oldsmobile- 
built automatic aircraft cannon. The tanks that rumble on ahead, 
blazing the way for his advance, may also carry cannon from 
Oldsmobile, and fire Oldsmobile shell. The artillery that backs 
him up, the naval weapons that cover his landing, the anti-air- 
craft guns that protect him from enemy planes .. . many of 
these, too, are fed with Oldsmobile-built ammunition. It’s our 
conviction that the surest way of bringing our boys home victo- 
tiously and safely tomorrow... is to Keep ’Em Firing—today! 


(3 
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<5 FIRE-POWERIS OUR BUSINESS 


GENERAL MOTORS 


SKEEP’EM FIRING = 
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TOMORROW 


ar DAWN 


Something doing tomorrow. Extra heavy, hot meal served tonight. Light field ration for. 
three days issued to each man. Everyone to be ready with full equipment at dawn .. .. 
And what's this going on now? In a grove, in the darkness, a chaplain is conducting 
divine services—more impressive, more earnestly heard than any he has delivered 
before... Men are getting ready for—tomorrow, 


* * * 


The chaplain’s men turn to him _ services, preparing sermons, visiting 
when they need him—whether it’s __ the sick, baptizing, counseling. 
to see them through the supreme In conducting services our chap- 
test at the front or merely. to help _lains often have the help of fine 
with the everyday problems of | organ music. There are over one 
training camp. The chaplainistheir thousand Hammond Organs in- 
spiritual adviser, their best friend. _ stalled at training stations, camps 
Our chaplains are born leaders, and bases. These are the last we 
thoroughly trained and equipped, made before we turned entirely to 
and an integral part of our armed = war work. . . we're glad they can 
forces. Wherever our fighting sons _ serve with the chaplains in the vital- 
are, the chaplains are there, holdiwg ly important job they are doing. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 









There will be Hammond Organs again after victory— 
made by the world’s largest manufacturers of organs 
for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many 
other uses. You can plan now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ for 
your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or write for information to: 
Hammond Instrument Company, 2911 N. Western Ave., Chicago. — 














\ Free—the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sent on request } 
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home owners than the amount of coal 
saved—it means better control over the 
furnace. And this in turn means more 
evenly and more comfortably heated 
homes wherever the method is put in 
force and followed faithfully. 

















MEDICINE 


Vitamin Merry-Go-Round 


Americans who think they can eat any- 
thing they want and stay healthy so long 
as they gulp assorted vitamin pills between 
meals have also swallowed “overenthusi- 
astic and misleading statements,” Dr. 
Fredrick J. Stare, St. Louis nutrition spe- 
cialist, told the New York Academy of 
Medicine’s annual Graduate Fortnight on 
Oct. 22. “There is no evidence,” he said, 
“that ‘man will become less fatigued, ex- 
perience any fewer colds, or have more 
general resistance to disease by consuming 
‘extra’ amounts of the various vitamins 
. . - Good nutrition comes from a wide 
choice and a wide variety of wholesome 


food.” 


Srare’s InpICTMENT: Exaggerated claims 
about the prevalence of malnutrition and 
its relation to vitamin deficiency have not 
only lured the vast majority of doctors 
from an appreciation of sound nutrition, 
but also have “opened up a vitamin racket 
rivaling that of the. patent medicine days.” 
The public, greatest abuser of vitamin 
preparations, is not to blame. It has been 
“bombarded with misleading advertising” 
and led to believe that one-half to two- 
thirds of the population is poorly nour- 
ished; also, that if one feels weak or tired 
it is because of vitamin starvation. 





. 


ViramMania: Though he does his best to 
debunk the idea that pills of whatever 
potency can pinch-hit for a square meal, 
Dr. Stare makes no effort to minimize our 
need for. vitamins—or to discredit their 
legitimate use in pill form in cases where 
a vitamin deficiency exists. His point is 
simply that vitamins are no panacea. In 
the case of people who have that tired- 
and-dragged-out feeling, even if their lack 
of pep is due to a lack of vitamins that 
has come through general malnutrition, 
taking vitamin pills won’t work a cure 
unless they up their intake of meat, pota- 
toes, and vegetables. And if they bring 


their diets up to par the chances are they 


won’t need pills. 


Srare’s Facts: Fats, the most potent 
sources of energy for humans, serve 4 
carriers for the fat-soluble vitamins (A and 
D are the only important ones). And Dr. 
Stare goes so far as to assert that it 's 
most unlikely that the American diet ever 
will be really deficient in these substances, 
pointing out, however, that those eng: 
in hard manual labor need more fats than 
others. Children need vitamin D, but the 
adult requirement is certainly “very small. 

Although there are some fifteen water 
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eye PS (7 Inside Your Future Road-Cruiser 

a - - - Made Possible by Machine Tools! 

best to You're going to enjoy motor trips more — after the war. men — men who like to explore the new and untried. 
hatever Automobiles will be ace conditioned — even sound- There is a need for men with ideas today — ideas that may 
e meal, proofed — according to the engineers. prove to be seeds for new and better things to come, as 
nize our Use of lighter, tougher metals will substantially reduce well as the employment of workers in the postwar world. 
it their a car’s weight — better fuels may yield 50 to 70 miles And there will always be a need for-new machine tools 
S where to the gallon — 20,000-mile lubricating oil — 100,000-mile — new and better machine tools that will produce more 
point 1s tires — these are but a few of the — better — faster — at lower cost. 
cea. In things well within the realm of real- Kearney & Trecker Corporation makes 
t_tired- ity to technical men who look into ' its plans in keeping with this con- 
eir a the future. structive thinking. 
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THERES BEEN A EI CHANGE 


Things are different now. Dress is more practical, machines 
more efficient, transportation dependable. Much good has come 
from change. 


There’s been a change—a striking improvement—in tapered 
roller bearings, as well. Tyson took the old-time conventional 
bearing, and found the way to add an average of 30% more rollers 
around the raceway! 

Think of it! More rollers—more load-carrying capacity. More 
rollers—longer bearing life. More rollers—a better bearing. You 
have only to ask those who have given Tyson “‘All-Rolls” Bear- 
ings a thorough workout under the most trying conditions. 


The big name in bearings today is ... TYSON!. 
b eae TYSON BEARING CORPORATION, MASSILLON, OHIO 
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soluble vitamins, only four (C and three 
members of the B: family—thiamine, ribo. 
flavin, and niacin) seem to be of practical 
importance. Unlike A and D, which can be 
stored up in the summer by eating green 
and yellow vegetables and by sunbathing, 
vitamin C and the B group cannot be 
stored and thus more effort must be made 
to obtain them in the regular diet. But 
calcium, iron, and iodine (in inland areas) , 
Dr. Stare insists, are fully as important as 
vitamins; also, the role of proteins and car- 
bohydrates should not be lost in the ca- 
cophony of the vitamin merry-go-round, 


Forced Feeding 


Color returned to the cheeks . . . clam- 
my gray lips became red and warm... 
patients who had been nearing death’s 
portals fell asleep. 

This is what happened when Red Army 
soldiers shot through the stomach under- 
went a bizarre feeding which consisted of 
giving them an alcoholic eggnog right 
through their wounds. 

Until recently, the Soviet medical jour- 
nal, Khirurgia, discloses, more than 50 
per cent of Russian soldiers wounded in 
the abdomen died; but now, thanks to 
the nourishment received through the egg- 
nog feeding operation, mortality is 40 per 
cent or less. The recipe: Almost a pint of 
milk, 2 ounces of sweet butter, 2 eggs, 
2 ounces of sugar, a little salt, and 2 
ounces or more of distilled alcohol. 


Cold Cure 


Success in halting the common cold and 
preventing the development of serious 
symptoms by the use of sulfa drugs was 
disclosed last week in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association by two 
groups of investigators: 


q Four California physicians treated 1,000 
cases with a solution of sodium sulfathia- 
zole and desoxyephedrine hydrochloride 
(the latter shrinks swollen tissues to permit 
the sulfa drug to penetrate mucous men- 
branes). When packs saturated with the 
solution were held. in the nose for half an 
hour, patients felt better and showed rapid 
improvement; duration of colds was short- 
ened and sinus difficulties were obviated. 


q Five Baltimore investigators tested 103 
nurses-at Johns Hopkins Hospital, treat- 
ing some with a sulfadiazine spray and 
the others (the control group) with ordi- 
nary nose-throat sprays. Of the sulfa- 
treated nurses, only 8 per cent developed 
coughs, compared with 44 per cent for the 
controls; none of those sprayed with sulfa- 
diazine developed throat infections though 
10 per cent of the others did so. Similar 
results were obtained in preventing eat 
infection and laryngitis. 


Tue Possiste Hircu: There are reports 
(NeEwsweEEK, June 7) that use of sulfa drugs 
for such relatively non-serious ailments 4 
colds and minor wounds may result m 
allergies which make it unsafe for the 
sulfas to be used later for pneumonia. 
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This device was made for Mr. 
A. F. Godefroy, of Se. Louis, 
an internationally-known au- 
thority on beauty culture. 
An Emerson-Electric an- 
nouncement of 1898 says "It 
will dry perfectly the heaviest 


ait of hair in ten minutes.’’ 


Whenever you visit “the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker,"’ you'll be better served by time-saving appliances, 
and equipment provided for your comfort, powered by 


Emerson-Electric motors. 


The War Bonds You Buy Today Will Pay for the New Appli- 
ances and Comfort Conveniences You'll Want After Victory 


The expanded war activity of Emerson-Electric has created a_new and vastly en- 
larged field of manufacturing operations, particularly in light metals and plastics. . . . 
This—added to the experience of more than half a century in the precision manu- 
facture of motors, fans, appliances, and arc welders—will be reflected in the Emerson- 
Electric products of the future. 


“After Victory” manufacturers of new and improved motor-driven appliances and 
equipment will again confidently power. their products with’ Emerson-Electric 


























Mechanical Hair Drier; Powered 
with Lmerson-Electric Motor, Dries 
Heaviest Suit’ of Hair in 10 Minutes! 


This Startling Invention of 1898 Pioneered 
Another Great American Industry 


By the ingenious combination of a gas burner and 
electric motor-driven blower, heated air was forced 
through a pipe to the desired elevation. Women 
marveled at the time saved in drying their hair. The 
news spread, more shops were opened. Today, a 
nation-wide industry of equipment and supply manu- 
facturers, distributors and beauty salons serves the’ 
women of America. 


* This ‘is but one of many instances where Emerson- 
~Electric lias kept pace with the developnient of 
appliances and equipment from inception to their 
present-day utility. 




















Emerson-Electric is now 
engaged in. the produc- 
tion of power-operated revolving turrets 
for United Nations’ Bombers, electric 






Motors, based on the atest conceptions of design, construction and efficiency. motors for aircraft control, shell parts~— 


THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


also electric fans, motors and welders 


Saint Louis . . . Branches: New York © Chicago 6 Detroit ¢ Los Angeles « Davenport avthorized by government priorities. 
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POST-WAR CANVAS 


Does your Post-War Plan- 
ning call for the use of 
canvas products? We are 
now operating one of the 
largest plants in the country 
devoted to the manufacture 
of items from canvas, and 
we would like to start now 
on research and study to 
give you exactly the finished 
product you need for Post- 
War programs. Let's get 
started. 


WATERHOUSE COMPANY 


WEBSTER 
MASS. 
















































Chicago Daily News 


From the hands of Mrs. Hutchins... 





ART 





Hutchins Fragments 


Maude Phelps Hutchins, sculptress and 
painter, long has been prey to two major 
fears: (1) that she would be considered 
a dilettante; (2) that she would shine only 
in the reflected glory of her husband, the 
ebullient president of the University of 
Chicago, Robert Maynard Hutchins. 

To avoid the dilettante taint Mrs. 
Hutchins has consistently refused to give 
away the tiniest of her drawings even to a 
close friend—and she has paid an income 
tax on her art sales since 1924. Though her 
other activities include raising three 
daughters, gardening, fishing at the fami- 
ly’s island home on week ends, entertain- 
ing celebrities, and serving as first lady of 
the campus, she works at art almost daily 
in the garage loft which is her studio. 
And she has kept her name before the 
public with more than a score of one- 
woman shows. 

Of all these by far the most curious is 
the current exhibit of drawings at the 
Roullier Galleries in Chicago. Originally 
this was supposed to be a display of water 
colors. Mrs. Hutchins made three of them, 
including a portrait of her teen-age daugh- 
ter Frances. Then she became intrigued 
with the problem of drawing hands and 
feet. Consequently the show is a collection 
of hands, feet, and occasional heads—but 
no bodies. 

One drawing, called Fragments of a 
Philosopher, is of the head, folded hands, 
and wrist watch of the president of the 
university, who often serves as model 
while reading at home in the evenings. 
Another consists of a hand, a naked foot, 
and a cigarette-smoking half-face. These 
and other drawings in the show reminded 
C. J. Bullit, veteran art critic of The 
Chicago Daily News, of the “sublime 
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...came the hands of Dr. Hutchins 


grace with which Gypsy Rose Lee roll 
down her silk stockings.” The drawings 
“are not student exercises but fragmentary 
expressions of real insight . . . She may be 
arriving at a characteristically ‘Hutchins 
expression.” 


Modernized Modern 


Because of a policy emphasizing the 
work of surrealists, primitives, and_a small 
clique of American artists, the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York has long been 
under a heavy critical barrage (News 
WEEK, March 1). Last summer, when 
sniping was particularly strong, one trustee 
wrote Emily Genauer, art critic of The 
World-Telegram: “Have patience with the 
museum. Our adolescence is fraught with 
many ups and downs and we seem # 
this period . . . to be characterized by acts 
of incredible foolishness as well as by 
deeds of beauty and courage. It is to bk 
hoped that the latter will gradually a 
sume the ascendancy.” 

Last week the museum announced a 
organization which may or may nt 
change its adolescent voice and which at- 
mittedly was caused by “external pressure 
in an atmosphere of emergency.” Alfred 


-H. Barr, the museum’s director since its 


founding in 1929, retired to devote his 
time to writing. A committee of trustees 
will direct policy, while James Thrall Soby, 


former assistant director, takes over Barts 


duties. 
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SPORTS 


Peace! It’s Brooklyn 


The Brooklyn Dodgers stirred the first 
embers of the hot-stove league last week. 
Brother Branch Rickey, deacon of the 
Dodgers, reversed his usual press-interview 
procedure by coming to the point first 
(Leo Durocher will again manage the 
team in 1944), and explaining later (he 
hoped the Lip would exercise more tact in 
handling his players) . 

However, in reply, Durocher stepped 
forward with only customary tact: “I 
don’t think that I will have any trouble 
straightening things out with any of my 
players with the exception of one man.” 
The love and peace engendered by Rickey’s 
appointment was immediately disrupted. 
All players available denied everything. 
Meanwhile baseball writers rumored that 
“the exception” was either Catcher Mickey 
Owen or Outfielder Dixie Walker. 





British Geegees 


The following autumn snapshots of 
British racing came from NEWSWEEK’S 
London office last week: 


{ The Jockey Club, ruling authority of 
English turf, refuses to install photo- 
finish equipment despite racegoers’ dis- 
satisfaction with the judging. In the final 
Windsor meeting, the winners of three 
disputed decisions were horses farthest 
from the judges’ box. 


4 Everyone interested in -both racing and 
breeding horses is congratulating the Hon. 
Miss Dorothy Paget for heading the list 
of the season’s winning owners and breed- 
ers. The only other woman to achieve this 
dual distinction was Lady James Doug- 
las, whose Gainsborough won the triple 


crown in 1918. Miss Paget is also favored 
to lead again next year. Her-colt Orestes, 
winner of the Coventry and Middle Park 
Stakes, is the winter favorite to follow the 
Derby-winning hoofbeats of Straight Deal. 
Miss Paget is often thought a comparative 
newcomer to racing, but her American 
grandfather, William C. Whitney, raced 
horses here some 40 years ago, won the 
Derby with Volodyovski, and brought to 
England the celebrated jockey Tod Sloan, 
who revolutionized English race riding. 


Whale of a Scout 


Even with chin whiskers and smoked 
glasses, one of the best football scouts in 
the country would be recognizable. Jack 
Lavelle is not Mr. Five by Five, but he’s 
a reasonable facsimile thereof who admits 
to a displacement figure of 280, “give or 
take 30 pounds.” 


Bexemortn: At 36, Lavelle can remem- 
ber when he was too light for Knute 
Rockne teams, Of Scottish descent, he was 
born in Philadelphia, brought up in New 
York, and became a freshman at South 
Bend, Ind., just in time to see the fare- 
well appearance of Notre Dame’s. im- 
mortal Four Horsemen—Crowley, Layden, 
Miller, and Stuhldreher. 

In his sophomore and junior years 
(1925-26), Lavelle tried out for two of 
Rockne’s favorite sports, football and 
track. The youngster won his letter at 
flinging the javelin and discus but ‘was too 
fragile for the varsity eleven. After break- 
ing a shoulder each year, the 173-pound 
guard left playing to others. He put on 
weight nine years later when a mysterious 
fever, which clutched him for nearly two 
months, cut him to a skeleton, and then 
blew him up like a balloon. Ever since, 
Lavelle has been toting 300 pounds, more 
or less, to two of the most unique jobs in 


-have been expensive to make another 
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sports—gridiron espionage and track start. 
ing. 

Eacte Eye: Rockne first sent Lavelk 
out im his college days to scout the Irish 
opposition. The sleuth diagrammed basic 
offensive tactics and defensive formation; 
and filled out a detailed report on every 
play and player that might give the cle 
to what made the team click. Later, whey 
he quit Columbia Law School to ear , 
living, Lavelle turned to scouting as. ap 
autumnal occupation. 

His first mission was to report on Army 
for Notre Dame. Additional assignments 
came. He has combed the National Foot. 
ball League for the Green Bay Packer; 
and the New York Giants and college 
teams for Notre Dame and Columbia. He 
watches some 25 games a season and one 
hectic year witnessed 63 contests. 

This season he has concentrated on 
diagnosing Army for Notre Dame. “T als 
tried to interest Navy. in giving me the 
Army assignment. After all, it wouldn’ 


carbon copy of my report.” How well he 
has done his work will be tested this Sat- 
urday, when the Irish meet the Cadets at 
New York in the game of the year. 


Triccer Fincer: Seasons change and 0 
does the Lavelle vocation. For the past 
three winter and spring campaigns of the 
East, he has been the official starter at all 
the big track meets. He took over when 
the All-American blank-pistol champion, 
Long John McHugh, retired with a cal- 
loused index finger. His size, which dwarfs 
the weight-throwing whales of the field 
events, already is a track legend. It is 
said that Gunder Hagg, the speedy Swede, 
used to warm up for a distance test by 
running twice around Lavelle. 

Among the runners, he is known as the 
fairest of gunmen. The pistol he wields is 
lost in his big fist, and no one can see it 



















St. Louis Jape: A photographer, probably a New 
York Yankee fan, snapped these pictures of Jimmy, the 


athletic champ of chimps in the St. Louis Zoo, making o@ 
chump of himself in Cardinal uniform. 
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Gatintitintiel 


OUTREACHING 


Means - 


OUTPUNCHING 


@ The longest streak of lightning in the world is 
flashing through the skies! Super-range Lightning P-38 


' fighter planes team up with heavy bombers to deal 


knockout blows at distant targets. 
On the production front smoothly-operating teams 


’ of Rohr production fighters work ’round the clock to . 


help Lockheed put more and more of these outreaching 


« P-38’s on the wing. They use their skills to add-new 


punch behind the challenge of increased production. 
They work to save the lives which will be spared by 
Sar mney 


HELPING TO WRITE THE STORY OF TOMORROW 
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This announcement is neither an offer tosell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, 
any of this Preferred Stock. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


150,000 Shares 


McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 
- $4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(without par value) 


Price $100 Per Share 


plus accrued dividends from October 15, 1943 to date of delivery 


Copiesof t he Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the Under- 
writers named below and from such of the other underwriters as may 
lawfully distribute the Prospectus within such State 





Goldman, Sachs & Co. ie 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated well enough to jump it. He set a precedent 


The First Boston Corporation Lehman Brothers last year by calling a false start when a 
sprinter accidentally slipped in the jittery 


" business of getting off. Incidentally, La- 
i Smith, Barney & Co. velle is not married because “no one ever 


33 
October 26, 1943 asked me. 


The Football Parade 


The meeting of the four top teams made 
last Saturday the most hectic of the 1943 
season. In the East, 71,615 football fans 
watched the Penn-Army battle on Frank- 
lin Field in Philadelphia, while 82,000 
Midwestern. partisans jammed Municipal 
Stadium in Cleveland for the Notre Dame- 
Navy fray. Only one team emerged an 
unbeaten and untied victor—Notre Dame. 
The Fighting Irish, superbly coached by 
Frank Leahy in the T formation new to 

South Bend elevens, proved they were a 
LET team of which the great Knute Rockne 
would have been proud. 

Angelo Bertelli, the Springfield (Mass) 
Rifle who is Notre Dame’s big gun, fired 
his last shots as a collegian (he reported 
for Marine training this week) . He rifled 
the ball for three touchdowns, and carried 
it over the goal line once himself. His 
capable assistants—Creighton Miller, Jul 
ius Rykovich, Jim Mello, and John Lv 
jack—smothered the Midshipmen 334. 

Don’t permit ugly The only Annapolis toughdown came 
smudges to dim the nat- on a pass from Hal Hamberg to Bil 
ural youthful sparkle of Barron. : 
your teeth. Use lodent. On Franklin Field, the Pennsylvana 
No.2 Paste or Powder. team took advantage of a sloppy field and 
it will. safely clear away equally sloppy Army defense. Alert under 
those ‘smudges, even dogs, sparked by Bob Odell, brother of 


Ler smoke smudge, and pol- | Yale Coach Howie Odell, the Quakes il 
ha | § age) N rt (oh gz L ye pr Bi yA ang to al found the air unprotected by i ab 
Behind 13-6 in the last quarter, Penns 
LONG BEACH eatrorni* ODEN vania pulled up to a final 13-13 tie when 


aa fe) DE NT Joe Michaels passed to a galloping Odel, 
&, £1 Poss, Lubbock “S, > 


i ~, Associated Press 
Jack Lavelle, a pistol-packin’ scout 
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S who went 40 yards to score, outrunning@). 
OR Sat Army pursuers who included Jack Minos. 
a 9:06 sprinter. Frank McKernan kicked 
the point. 
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EDUCATION | 
Cornell Red 








the blue. Staid, distinguished Cornell Uni- 
Telegram said, had allowed itself to 


become an instrument for indoctrinating 
students with “Communist party line 
propaganda.” Soldiers studying at the 
Ithaca, N. Y., institution under the Army 
Specialized Training Program, The World- 
Telegram said, had registered “com- 
plaints” against the pro-Soviet views of 
Prof. Vladimir D. Kazakevich, teacher of 
geography in Cornell’s ASTP Russian area 
and language studies. And most of the 
other teachers of a new four-month course 
on Russia formed a “hierarchy of peren- 
nial defenders of Soviet Communism in 
this country.” 

All this and more was related in staff 
writer Frederick Woltman’s series of three 
articles. The other side was this: The 
unique, chiefly civilian “Intensive Study 
of Contemporary Russian Civilization” 
ended its first term on Oct. 28 with the 
commendation from the university’s Re- 
publican president, Dr. Edmund E. Day: 
“This is one of the most significant proj- 
ects staged in an educational institution 
that I have seen in a lifetime.” For the 
defense it also was noted that half the 
financial cost of the course was met by 
the Rockefeller Foundation (the rest .by 
Cornell). And that the project had been 
approved by the board of trustees, one of 
whose members is the very conservative 
upstate New York newspaper publisher, 
Frank E. Gannett. ’ 

And to the university, Cornell red still 
was only one of the university colors. Its 
authorities contended the novel course— 
fathered and directed by. Prof, Ernest J: 
Simmons—was startling as an academic 
rather than as a-political innovation, for it 
overed all the aspects of Russian civiliza- 
tion. Moreover, since they were learning 
n four months what would ordinarily take 
two years, the 28 students (carefully 
hosen on the basis of scholarship, profes- 
sion, or possible future use of their knowl- 
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ie si thoroughly objective. 
other of ff] Kazakevich, who impressed . most. stu- 
Quakers ents as the faculty member most favor- 
» Cadets Mbly inclined toward the Soviet system, 
Pennsy! Haught a course in that nation’s economy. 
tie when r Co: ° « 
Odell, A! “°rliss Lamont, chairman of the Na- 
ng ional Counc; : : . 
itrunningf.c2#! Council of American-Soviet Friend- 


hip and well known for his pro-Soviet 
mews, taught the orientation: course on 
pocial Institutions and Life. He analyzed 
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| What Victory will mean to you and 
your family depends on what you do 
today. Every American is willing 
to help win the war... afterward, he 
wants a true American future... 
opportunity and security, a com- 
fortable home, adequate food, educa- 
tion for the children and “protection” 
| against unforeseen emergencies, 


The exclusive B. M. A. “All-Ways 
Income Plan” helps you build for this 
future. It is the easy, simple way to 
save now for present and future se- 
curity. The monthly deposits made 


bat inflation, because these B. M. A, 
dollars are invested in War Bonds, 


In the event of accident, sickness or 


death, or the need. of hospitalization 
for yourself or family, this B. M. A. 









with B. M.A. help win the war, com- 


To Assure the Kind of Future You Want— 


| SAVE NOW...Help Win the War alia 
Build Your Post-War Security 


service provides income. Your sav- 
ings prevent the financial ruin that 
might overtake your family. You 
are building for your personal Post- 
War Security while having imme- 
diate protection and putting your 
money to work for Victory. 





Exclusive B.M.A. 
"All-Ways 
INCOME PLAN” 


—complete protection for yourself 


and family, with payments optional, 
depending on benefits best suited 
to your needs—starting as low as 


MONTHLY 
$5 “verosit : 











Clip the Coupon—fill out, paste on Penny Post Card and Address 
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Bell Airacobra Assembly Line 


oss and 
Snap-ons help 
keep ’em flying! 


| Snap-ons 
help build ’em 


Wings” . . . Airacobras in Flight 


In every inch and every ounce, our sleek and 
deadly fighter planes were developed to outmatch 
the finest the enemy can offer...in speed, battle- 
worthiness and devastating fire power! Then fol- 


“<< lowed the miracles of production-in-volume ...to 


AIRACOBRA MAINTENANCE 
TOOL KIT 


The above maintenance kit, (t0- 
gether bag. Ry more extensive 

is distributed by 
Bell Mae eate (ee may to its 
depots throughout the world. 
Snap-on offers full cooperation 
to manufacturers in assembling 
complete sets for a produc- 
— ce servicing. Such kits 


aad compiced a 


fit specific applications, 








the everlasting credit of America’s aviation industry ! 


Snap-ons help build them! To speed countless 
operations on production and assembly lines, 
Snap-ons are standard tool equipment. In “tight” 
places and difficult applications, where working 
space is highly restricted, the superior flexibility, 
strength and powerful leverage of Snap-ons save 
priceless minutes, promote better workmanship. 


And Snap-ons help keep’em flying! Efficient main- 
tenance on far-flung battle fronts calls for extensive 
kits of tools identical with those used “‘on the line”. 
At depots, hangars and bases around the world, 


_ Snap-on tools are on the job! 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


8072-L 28th Avenue Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Soviet “democracy,” noting how it dif, 
from America politically, racially, ec 


nomically, etc. - 
{Students had to read authors of such 
varied points of view on Soviet Russia ag: 


“Leon Trotsky, Wendell Willkie, Joseph E, 


Davies, Samuel Harber, and Frederick L 
Schuman. 


No to Moses 


The Ten Commandments of Moses were 
weighed in Canadian educational scale 
and found wanting last week. The Briti 
Columbia Trustees Association denied his 
tablets a display spot on the walls of be 
couver city schools. “I don’t know of g 
thing less likely to make a_ child fed 
warmly toward his school,” said one trea 
tee, “than seeing a lot of ‘Thou Shalt Nee 
staring him in the face.” 


Old Stay-at-Home Week 


How to- hold an adequate celebration 
of the 75th anniversary of Oregon State 
College and still be patriotic was so per 
plexing a problem to President A. 1 
Strand that he put it right up to the 
alumni. Heartily he invited them all to 
come to the exercises on the Corvallis 
campus. Then, admitting in his letter that 
it would take “a more delicate sentence 
than I can write,” he bluntly hoped their 
desire to cooperate with travel restric. 
tions would keep them away. The result: 
Only a few old grads who had achieved 
enough success to rate C cards came from 
any distance on the big day last week, 
The rest of the crowd lived in the imme 
diate vicinity of their alma mater. 





Acme 


Mudhen: Woman's place was in 
the pond when Deane Fons, Univer 
sity of Chicago co-ed, got herself wind 
up in the annual water battle, 

narily a stag affair, between the jrod 


and upper-classmen. { 
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Said one Squadron Leader to the Other: 


“We got the steel mil 
—you get the power plant? 
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The Attack Your Thundering out of the overcast 
Like a midnight express - 

Extra Bonds Must Back The first wave of bombers 
Spots the twinkling steel mill ... 
Blasts it into a roaring volcano 
As the hinges of hell open 
And fill the sky with daggers of light 
And streaking, shrieking meteors of ack ack 


Silhouetted against this inferno 

Another target looms 

And the young voice of the squadron leader 
Speaking over the interplane radiotelephone 
Calmly directs the mext wave of bombers 

To the doomed power plant ahead ... 


Shuddering under the impact 
Of flak and fighter fire 


’ = The rocketing war birds 
Le was toaeie en Level off into their “run” 
forces, an idea és spreading. For every And the pale bombardier catches his breath 
nis plane reported shot down, employees drop Like he used to when he called signals 


mextta coin in a box — for extta bondsfor In the games back at “State” 


gx bombs and bombers. As he whispers...‘Bombs... away!’ 


Did he say “bombs”... or “bonds”? 
* * * 


Down they hurtle 

The bonds 

That have been converted into TNT... 

Your milkman’s bond 

Your stenographer's bond 

The bond of the woman who cleans your office 
Of the neighbor whose boy was in today’s battle 
And YOUR bond... 

Your EXTRA bond... 

Is THAT there, too? 


* * 


Here at I. T. & T. 

And its associate companies 
Communications equipment and services 
Are only part of the job... 

Every man and woman here 

Is buying war bonds 

Extra war bonds 

To back the attack 

And bring our sons and brothers 

Home 


Internationat Tevernone ano Tevecrapn Corporation 67 Broad St., New York4, N.Y, 
& | Manufacturing Associate: 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 





¢ POSTWAR HORIZONS ° 


How Should the United Nations 
Deal With Conquered Germany? 


Two Divergent Viewpoints 
Complicate Allies’ Postwar Task 
of Assuring Peace to Europe 


High on the agenda of the conference 
of Foreign Ministers in Moscow was the 
problem of Allied policy toward postwar 
Germany. Failure of the Big Three to 
reach an agreement on this crucial issue 
would automatically exclude effective col- 
laboration in larger spheres. For policy 
toward Germany must mesh with the 
larger policy for reconstructing the whole 
of Europe. 

Because little has been thrown out for 
general discussion on the puzzles which 
must be solved, the man in the street has 
only a vague notion of how vital, far 
reaching, and complex they are. NEws- 
WEEK’s Postwar Horizons here sets out 
some of the questions and reports on some 
of the trends in Allied thinking. 


One evening this fall listeners to BBC’s 
Home Service program heard J. B. Priest- 
ley, author and publicist, declare: “Nazism 
is neither more nor less than a naked 
power system and not a truly national ex- 
pression of anything at all.” Trying to con- 
demn all Germans for the crimes of 
Nazism, he said, “is trying to solve the 
problems of 1943 with the ideas of 1843.” 

Precisely at the same moment on an- 
other BBC wave length, Noel Coward was 
singing to British troops his mordantly 
sareastic song, “Don’t Let’s Be Beastly to 
the Germans.” In satirical verse Coward 
took the opposite stand from Priestley and 
strove to pin responsibility for the war on 
the whole German people.* 


Who. Are the Guilty? 


The incident above is but one striking 
example of how two powerful schools of 
thought conflict on a question which aims 





*Coward’s satire backfired. Britishers with 
literal minds complained his sentiments were 
disgusting. The hubbub grew to such propor- 
tions that Chappell & Co., Inc., the American 
publishers, have withdrawn the song to prevent 
further misunderstanding, and last week Cow- 
ard refused permission to reprint it. Most en- 
raged were Coward’s opponents. The London 
Observer commented that the song was clever 
“but nasty, too, a reductio ad absurdum of the 
theme that all Germans adore war and that 
those of us who distrust a peace of vengeance 
are crazy folk wanting to 

‘Let them feel they're swell again 

‘And bomb us all to hell again.’” 


at the heart of the policy to be used toward 
Germany. The question: Do the Nazis 
alone bear war guilt or must the whole 
German people be held responsible? 

In Great Britain, to a far greater extent 
than in the United States, public discus- 
sion of postwar Germany has revolved 
around that argument. A central figure in 
the dispute is Lord Vansittart (NEws- 
wEEk, Nov. 1), who was for eight years 
Permanent Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. He holds that, while other nations 
have advanced politically and ethically, 
Germany has gone backward as a result of 
150 years of systematic miseducation in 
the doctrines and practices of militarism. 
Nazism, he says, is but the “worst and 
latest outbreak” of this congenital German 
disease. 

Opponents of “Vansittartism” scorn the 
ex-Under Secretary as a disguised racialist. 
They point to the fact that Hitler, in order 
to maintain his rule, had to gag and 
massacre hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
mans, and destroy all trade unions, op- 
position parties, and non-Nazi popular 
organizations. 

Though this controversy has had much 
publicity, it is only one of the perplexing 
basic issues raised by postwar policy 
toward Germany. On the punishment of 
war criminals, there is general and official 
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agreement among the Allies, including the 
Russians. The leading Nazis, the Ges 
gauleiters and hangmen, the officers pp 
sponsible for atrocities will all be 
to pay for their crimes. But what then? 
Not even Vansittart proposes transform 
the Reich and its 80,000,000 people int 
an isolated social leper colony. Messrs. 
Hull, Eden, and Molotoff did not sit down 
around a conference table merely to decide 
the question whether all Germans are eon. 
genital war criminals. 


Basic Questions 


_ At all levels, high and low, our think. 
ing about Germany remains uncrystallized, 
Thus when the question of postwar Ger. 
many was raised across the Moscow eon. 
ference table, the three Foreign Ministers 
had first to explore what common ground 
did exist for tentative answers to a who 
list of crucial questions: | 


tao 
made 
ming 
| 
{ 


{| How and how much shall Germany a 


disarmed? 


4 Assuming agreement on occupation, how 
long will it have to last and on what 
basis will it be organized? 


{] Shall the German Reich be partitioned? 


{| How can the Allies best help in the re 
education of the German people after a 
decade or more of Nazi rule? 


_ 4 Shall Germany be stripped of its heavy 
industry? 
| If not, how shall control best be main 
tained? 


{| What are the most practical means of 
redirecting Germany into a new comity o 
European nations? 

These are staggering questions. They in- 











The man whose 
Anti-Freeze 
WelUl lab Mi elite! | 


EAT 


HE'S GETTING GOOD AT THIS—for just a 
week’s practice. Still he didn’t exactly 
cry when promised his car for day after 
next, if the radiator shop can finish ’er 
-up—(all the helpers being in the army). 
You know how those things go now, 
and if the snowshoes are a bit of a laugh, 
the delay and expense of a freeze-up 
aren’t. But you can get away from all 
that with Super Pyro anti-freeze be- 
Cause it stands plenty of heat ...That’s 
it: Super Pyro helps to widen safety in 
any Winter cold by not giving up 
Teadily to all the Winter HEAT ! 
In any weather, nothing makes your 
engine go but heat. Each stop, you’ll 


notice, even boosts engine heat. And 
mild days all the more steadily main- 
tain your engine’s normal 160 or 170 
degrees of HOTNESS. | 


You can see how resistance to all this 
heat is the only thing that will keep 
your anti-freeze resistant to cold. Super 
Pyro anti-freeze isn’t likely to be “all 
gone with the heat’’ every time you 
need it for safety from the COLD. This 
Winter when replacement parts and 
repairs are sure to be a headache, you 
can stay on the safe side without re- 
placing much Super Pyro— economical 
to put in and to keep in. And at no 
extra cost it keeps fighting the dangers 


: ioe 
of rust. Get yours today, while your 
dealer still has popular Super Pyro for 
you. You know it’s vouched for by 
U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


SUPER 


PYRO 


anti-rust 
ANTI-FREEZE 
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Traditionally finer 


The making of fine rums is a Puerto Rican 
tradition...one which reaches its height in 
the production of Don Q. The rare ond 
that makes Don Q a favorite can come 
only from the best use of the distiller’s art. 


pon Q RUM 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, Inc., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 
SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW, YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








FIGHTER PLANES! 








THEY GET 
THERE BY 


Hemibttn 





TIME 





In the air, many pilots use the 
Hamilton Master Ratenion Watch 
(above). On advance flying fields, the 
master time source is a bank of three 
Hamilton Chronometers. All are ex- 
amples of famous Hamilton precision, 


HAMILTON The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 
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volve the whole shape of things to com 
on the European Continent. They involyg 
the quality and permanence of Allied eg). 
laboration in the peace as in the war 
Here in capsule form are, not answers, but 
some of the trends that are shaping up ip 
top rank Allied discussion. 


Disarmament: As far as Britain 
and the United States are conce 
there is no doubt whatever that their firm 
intention is to demobilize all Germay 
armed forces and strip the country of al] 
its weapons. Both President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill have made 
it clear that one Allied aim must be the 
crushing of Prussian militarism. Of Rus. 
sian ideas and intentions there has been 
no definite indication, except for Stalin’s 
pointed allusions to “Hitlerite Germany” 
and his Order of the Day on the 25th 
anniversary of the Soviet republic last 
November when he said: “It is not our aim 
to destroy all military force in Germany” 
and the indirect suggestions, through the 
Free German Committee, that Russia 
might be willing to make peace with a 
liberal, democratic, capitalist Ge 
which would retain its armed strength, 


Occupation: Britain and the United 
States certainly intend to march their 
armies into the Reich and keep them there 


as long as necessary. Soviet intentions on 


this score likewise are unclear. 

But assuming that the three powers 
agree ir principle on this first step toward 
peace, there will still be knotty problems: 


{ Will the occupation of Germany be 4 
combined British-American-Soviet _ oper- 
ation or will each of the three nations hold 
and administer different parts of the coun- 
try? Will forces of the small nations be 
invited to participate? 


{ How long will the occupation last? 
This will depend on the methods of con- 
trol to be adopted. Among the smaller 
nations and the followers of Vansittartism 
it is believed occupation must last several 
decades to be effective. This may prove 
costly and wearing, they say, but stil 
would be cheaper and less wearing than a 
third world war. 

Dominant American thinking is opposed 
to a long occupation. Certainly no United 
States troops will be kept: there too long. 
The idea would be-to occupy Germany for 
as long as it takes to supervise demobil- 
zation and disarmament, rounding up and 
punishment of war criminals, restitution o 
the loot of Europe. 
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A rigid system of continuous and fF deve 


thorough inspection of German industry 
would be organized and then foreigt 
troops would withdraw. In the evett 
that. any revival of military production 
occurs, the procedure would be: first 4 
warning; then a thoroughgoing quarantine 
(a theme first advanced by Roosevelt i 
his famous “quarantine speech” of 1937): 
and finally, if necessary, direct action by 
police forces held in readiness near the Ger- 
man frontiers. The offending plant might 
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Christmas 1735 


A xew PEOPLE, kindling the fires that were to forge 
reedom, celebrated in 1735 the first Christmas free of al 
hackles that had bound their minds. 


for publisher John Peter Zenger of New York had 
been acquitted of sedition, and his case established freedom 
bf the press in America. 


Tuus did Zenger leave to you, your children and their 
hildren in perpetuity, the priceless heritage of truth in the 
ws of this changed and changing world. 


Christmas 1943 


Now, two hundred and eight years later, Newsweek 
pitomizes the free press of America, and brings it to its high- 
st development by unbiased editorial analysis and interpreta- 


tion that show what the facts mean to our way of living 
today and tomorrow. 


Cfor those you wish to remember on this Christmas 
when men of good will are fighting for the preservation of 
the freedoms around the world, Newsweek will be a memo- 
rable gift. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT RATE $3.50 A YEAR 
(Regular Price $5 a Year) 


To each recipient of a Gift Subscription, Newsweek will 
send a gift card inscribed with your name, and the Christmas 
issue of Newsweek will be delivered in a colorful presenta- 
tion envelope. 

Your own new or renewal subscription may be included at 
this rate, which expires on December 31. 


4 Well Informed Public Is- America’s Greatest Security 


Newsweek 


THE MAGAZINE 


EWSWEEK BUILDING e 
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152 WEST 42nd STREET ° 


SIGNIFICANCE 


NEW YORK 138, N. Y. 








How would you like to enjoy the same healthful com- 
fort that Do/More Posture Chairs are offering thou- 
sands of busy executives? Do/More Executive 
Chairs, indivi ually fitted to the user, and with their 


“Exerciser Backs” are bringing comfort and valuable |. 


health aids to thousands of mentally active men in 
sedentary occupations. These remarkable chairs ‘e4 
improve their posture, help them feel fit— 
Investigate the advantages of Do/More Need ad 
Seating now, — 
of these days these famous chairs will 
again be available. 
Send For Interesting Booklet 
“Physical Fitness and Personal A 
arance for the Executive.” It will 
‘mailed without obligation upon 


request. Domore Chair Company, 
Inc., Dept. 1111, Elkhart, fodiens. 


DO/MORE 


Sea tt g Se C2U1TCE 





t your name high on the list, for one 

















e The smooth, light mellowness of 
Martin's V.V.O. is due to the fact 
that only the very pick of choice 
Scotch Whiskies go into its making. 
Try this better Scotch. 


MARTINS 


MUO. i 
sate Wea 


IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., WN. Y. 
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be bombed or parachut- 
ists might be dropped to 
take it over. 


Partition: Highest 
British and American 
authorities have serious- 
ly considered breaking 
up the Reich to de- 
stroy Prussian power. 
Some advocate restor- 
ing the loose confedera- 
tion of small states uni- 
fied by Bismarck in 
1866. A more moderate 
plan is the division of 
Germany into northern 
and_ southern halves. 
Still another would leave 
pre-Hitler German bor- 
ders intact except for 
East Prussia, which 
would go to Poland. 

Others reject parti- 
tion and recommend de- 
centralizing the _politi- 
cal authority in place of 
cutting up the country. 











Education: While 
everyone agrees that 
German children must 
be reeducated before 
any improvement in 
viewpoint is possible, no one seriously pro- 
poses sending Allied teachers into German 
schools. Proposals have been advanced 
for an Allied High Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in the Reich in the first postwar 
years, and a commission of Allied and 
German scholars to work out new cur- 
ricula for German schools. 


Economic Reorganization: Here 
is the real nub of Allied postwar policy in 
Europe. Here the job is not merely pre- 
venting German rearmament but reorgan- 
izing all European economy. 

Some United Nations spokesmen want 
to see German heavy industry—machine 
tools, steel alloys, synthetic rubber, and 
oil, ete.—dismantled and shipped across 
the frontiers to the smaller countries. This, 
they say, would serve the double purpose 
of reparations and of shifting the Europe- 
an center of economic gravity. * 

Others, in London and Washington, see 
no gain in the deliberate impoverishment 
of the largest nation in Western Europe. 
It would only depress living standards on 
the whole Continent, they contend. A re- 
cent unofficial British study concluded: 
“Prevention of German rearmament could 
be ensured by methods which do not nec- 
essarily involve wholesale interference with 
the capacity of German industry for peace 
production.” This view is shared in high- 
est quarters in this country. 


4 Allied ownership? There is great inter- 
est in plans along lines proposed by ‘Dr. 
M. P. L. Steenberghe, Netherlands eco- 
nomic expert. He proposes a United Na- 
tions corporation to assume ownership 


Newsweek—Fore 


Will Europe’s coal-and-iron heart function better 
in one postwar piece or many? 


and control of all important German in- 
dustry, with shares divided among coun- 
tries having war claims. Germany admits 
extracting 17,000,000,000 marks a year 
from the occupied countries, not counting 
“occupation costs.” Total German indus- 
trial capital in 1930 was estimated to be 
18,700,000,000 marks. Thus Allied as- 
sumption of ownership would only partly 
meet claims. Nevertheless, Steenberghe 
argues, it would offer the only truly ef- 
fective means of control by preventing 
revival of the German cartels which have 
been one of the moving forces behind Ger- 
many’s past aggressions. 


{ Internationalization? Some discussion 
cuts deeper into the European economic 
problem. Shall European railroads, unified 
by the Nazis, revert to the divisions of the 
past? Hitler razed national barriers to a 
unified power system: shall the old uneco- 
nomic divisions be restored? The coal and 
iron area of the Rhineland, Luxemburg. 
Alsace-Lorraine, and parts of France and 
Belgium reached an impressive peak of 
efficiency when unified. Under all-Euro- 
pean ownership, would it-not be advan- 
tageous to all Europe to keep it that 
way? 

The Moscow conference marks the first 
move toward shaking some of these ideas 
and plans into the outline of a practical 
program. These are problems, surely, that 
will tax the combined wisdom of all the 
Allied leaders and their peoples. For this 
is nothing less than the task of assuring 
European peace, launching European fe- 
construction, and opening a new era of 
fruitful expansion and popular well-being. 
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Postwar Employment 
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Let’s plan jobs now for the boys who are 
fighting this war through for us . .. and for the 
“production soldier”, engaged in work that 
will end with the war. 

Planning next year or the year after may be 
too late... Consider America’s No. 1 industrial 
employer . . . the Building Industry. It takes 
months or years from discussion stage to actual 
breaking of ground, on projects like hospitals 
and housing developments, factories or factory 
additions, apartments and hotels, schools and 
institutions. 

Plans’for postwar building should be put on 
paper now. Many architects have been work- 
ing these last two years on government con- 
tracts. Now they are ready to begin planning 
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private construction. Postwar buildings will be 

more efficient, lower in cost, easier to maintain. 
What can you do about it? Get an architect 

started planning your postwar home. Suggest 

to your local school and hospital boards, and 

local, state and federal planning and governing 

bodies, that they accelerate their 

forward planning. Urge them to 

Start an architect on a plan NOW 

- -. to help provide full postwar 

employment quickly. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Now Chiefly Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 
Depe. NW-11 +¢ 2270 East Grand Blvd. + Detroit 11, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant at Oakland, California 


START AN ARCHITECT 


ON A PLAN 











sheds water and prevents 
moisture penetration 


Packages of every size and shape, 
ped with NO-OX-IDized Wra sed 

me dip-sealed in heated NO-OX-ID 
sealing compound are as impervious to 


for deeper protection 
than that provided by the usual ship- 
ping container. Severe conditions of 
temperaturechange, moisture variation, 
and possible exposure to salt water are 
encountered. To offset this and to form 
a water repellent and moisture vapor 
barrier, metal parts are coated with 
NO-OX-ID.Then each is wrapped 
with NO-OX-IDized Wrapper, which 
is self-conforming, even to irregular 
shapes, thus minimizing voids in which 
condensation can form. 

NO-OX-ID engineers have worked 
this out in collaboration with the engi- 
neers and packaging experts of industry. 
; re we a te nee problem 
involving . shipping, or main- 
tenance, consult us. Dearborn Chemi- 
cal yy ese NO-OX-ID Division, 
.310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


THE LEADER FOR 25 YEARS” 
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rust preventive 
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PACKAGING 





[For Victory, Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps)» 
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Perspective 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 





Mz. Hull might well suggest to 
Messrs. Stalin and Molotoff that if the 
quickest way to crack Germany is in 
the north and west, Russia ought to ex- 
plain why she is aiming her heaviest 
blows near the Balkans. The answer, 
however, is clear enough. The Balkans 
and their neighbors, Rumania and Hun- 
gary, are the softest spots in Hitler’s 
fortress, and perhaps even before Rus- 
sia reaches Odessa, as she may within 
many weeks, what is up will be plain. 

For a good many weeks this column 
has tried to analyze that unpredictable 
peninsula piece by piece. In broad out- 
line, the Balkan peninsula presents a 
picture of weakness and of strength. Its 
weakness is in its lack of long-standing 
national experience; its strength is in 
its capacity to resist all imperial in- 
vaders—first Turkey, then Austria and, 
finally, Germany. 

Strictly speaking, the Balkans (from 
the Turkish word for mountains) 
include an area bounded on the north 
by the Danube and Savo Rivers and, 
on the west, by the Adriatic. For a long 
time that area was Turkey in Europe. 
Then, when the Turks were pushed 
back, a series of disorderly states 
emerged. Some of these, like Bulgaria 
and Serbia, were Slavic and regarded 
Russia as a friend. Others, of assorted 
and nondescript racial origins and rid- 
den by internal feuds, carried on hit-or- 
miss relations with the outside world. 
To the north and not, strictly speaking, 
in the Balkans at all, were Hungary and 
Rumania, where Austrian-German in- 
fluences were very great. But, the gen- 
eral pattern was disorder, civil strife 
and bitter interstate rivalries. Even 


ued, and every mile that Russia gains 
to the east will intensify those conflicts. 
Two possibilities present themselves 
now. One, a collapse of Hitler, when 
and if the German Army decides to 
cast him out. The other will come when 
Russia seals the Crimea and heads for 
Odessa. Perhaps the second is most 
probable. Hence the Moscow conference 
must anticipate what will happen in 
Rumania, Hungary and the Balkans. 
In at least three countries, fierce 
civil war is likely. In Rumania, three 
parties are ready for the fracas. The 
losing and discredited Antonescu will 
be attacked by strong pro-Russian 





under Hitler these feuds have contin-: 


The Balkan Time Bomb 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Communist forces from Bessarabia and 
the Rumanian panhandle. Against both 
of these will rise a peasants’ party, 
intent upon breaking up large estates 
and keeping out the Communist farm- 
ing system. 

Most certain, also, will be a Hun- 
garian attack upon Rumania through 
Transylvania. In Yugoslavia, there is 
already another Spanish war in the 
making. If there is, as we know, still 
time for civil war there, even in the 
face of Rommel’s army, the withdrawal 
of Germany will certainly be the signal 
for a battle royal. The case of Bulgaria 
may be simpler. Her sympathy is whol- 
ly for Russia. A liquidation of all pro- 
German elements will be in order. In 
Greece, where civil war has already ex- 
ploded, vengeance will also be dealt 
out to pro-German elements. 


Since this welter of disorder lies 
ahead, it is to be hoped that the Mos- 
cow conferences will have at least two 
results. The first is that Russia will 
withdraw such objections as she may 
have to an Anglo-American invasion of 
the Balkans. The second is the aban- 
donment of the more than a century-old 
British policy of thwarting and _fore- 
stalling Russian influence in the Bal- 
kans. In bringing about these ends, the 
influence of the United States may well 
be decisive. The creation of a group of 
wholly independent states, or a feder- 
ation of such states, will not be possible 
for a long time to come. Needless to 
say, the influence of Russia and of 
Great Britain will be necessary to main- 
tain order. And if the breeding of fu- 
ture war is to be prevented, Anglo- 
Russian friendship and _ collaboration 
are essential. 

The primary service of American di- 
plomacy in this sector will be the 
achievement of collaboration between 
the two great powers who have, through 
their mutual distrust, so long permitted 
the BalRans to breed disorder and wat. 
We have much to offer both Russia and 
England elsewhere in the world. Per- 


——. 
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haps the Yankee horse-trading tradi- | 
tion, of which Mr. Hull is so proud, | 


can help. In any event, the moment 
has come to make the attempt if this 
war is not to end in wholesale civil 
strife. In the Balkans it is always later 
than we think. 
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Tick-Tock...Tick-Tock... FOR LONG AND QUIET YEARS! 
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THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There’s the 
whiskey you begin with. There’s the time you let it age. Old Charter goes 
into the barrel, we believe, the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Then, for long 
and quiet years Time does what Time alone can do for whiskey. . . ripens 
a . : A SUPERB 
its silky flavor, mellows its body, enriches its bouquet. Then and only then 


Old Charter is ready to show you how fine a Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! an i “ 


Naturally, since no Old Charter is being distilled for the duration we are allo- 


cating our existing supply as fairly as we can. So, if your favorite bar and 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY] 
store are temporarily out of Old Charter, you'll find it well worth waiting for. 


7s later 


This Whiskey is 7 Years Old - Straight Bourbon Whiskey + 90 Proof + Bernheim Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. | Tune in! Schenley’s™ Cresta Blanca 
Wine Carnival” with Morton Gould Orchestra and Alec Templeton. Every Wed, Eve., C.B.S. 
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Razzberries for Tojo. Right 
now, that’s more important than 
anything else to Rosie the Riveter. 
But there’ll come a day (after a 
certain boy with MacArthur comes 
flying triumphantly home to a big 
church wedding) when a lot of the 
good new things of peacetime will 
become important to Rosie the 
Housewife. Among them—don’t 
overlook fresh strawberries for 
Thanksgiving! 


While Rosie rivets, a big barrel- 
shaped contraption stands close at 
hand. It is a Santocel Deepfreeze 
unit, made by the Deepfreeze Divi- 
sion of Motor Products Corpora- 
tion, North Chicago, Illinois, and 
it is capable of maintaining tem- 
peratures as low as 120 degrees 
below zero. It’s filled with rivets of 
aluminum alloy...kept easily 
workable by the sub-zero cold that 
prevents the hardening which is 
inevitable in such alloys when kept 
at ordinary temperatures. 


One of the “reasons why” for 
this extraordinarily efficient refrig- 
eration unit is its insulation of 
Santocel, product of Monsanto 
Chemistry. Born in prewar time, 
Santocel serves the victory cause 
in scores of ways... walling in the 
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HAT HAS ROSIE THE RIVETER 
TO DO WITH 


sh Strawberries 
t Thanksgiving? 


extreme cold that contracts close- 
fitting metal parts so they can be 
slide-fitted with ease; that seasons, 
sets and counter-anneals aluminum 
alloys; that retards age hardening 
of such alloys until they go into 
completed aircraft. 


When Rosie the Riveter be- 
comes Rosie the Housewife, what 
will Santocel be doing then? An 
insulator so efficient can mean 
household refrigerators with walls 
only half as thick . . . taking up no 
more outside space, but with a lot 
of extra food capacity inside. Or, a 
handy Deepfreeze unit for the 
home. Or, a special low-tempera- 
ture unit inside the postwar refrig- 
erator, where strawberries can be 
kept for Thanksgiving shortcake, 
fresh as the day they were picked. 


Or—dozens of other things that 
can mean new comforts and con- 
veniences for Rosie and her sisters; 
new jobs and greater opportunities 
for those fighting menfolk that 
they’re backing now with their 
love, their work, their War Bond 
buying. MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


SANTOCEL—A better heat obstructor 
and insulator than any other known solid, 
and approximately 10% more efficient than 
still, dry air. Made from white sand, con- 
verted by soda ash and sulfuric acid into a 
silica gel which is then treated with 
Monsanto-made alcohol and evaporated un- 
til only a skeleton of silica remains. Approxi- 
mately twice as effective as any present 
insulator used in household refrigerators. 
Product of Merrimac Division of Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Everett Station, Boston 
49, Mass. 





“E” FOR EXCELLENCE—The Army-Navy “E” bur- 
gee with two stars, “rep ing ition by the 
Army and the Navy of especially meritorious production 
of war materials’’ over a two-year period, flies over Mon- 
santo’s executive offices in St. Louis and over Monsanto 
plants at Anniston, Ala., and Monsanto, Tenn. The 
Army-Navy Production Award also has been won by 
five Monsanto plants at St. Louis, Mo., Moneante, Iil., 
Karnack, Texas, and Springfield, Mass. 









